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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  original  intention  of  the  following  Sheeti 
was  merely  to  fumifh  a  Text  Book  for  part  of 
the  Author's  Academical  Courfe.  During  the 
execution  of  this  Plan,  he  found  reafon  to 
believe  that  a  fhort  Treatife,  which  fhould 
contain  an  Analyfis  of  the  Powers  of  the 
Human  Underftanding,  tending  to  illuflxate 
the  Principles  of  found  Reafoning,  and  fcien* 
ti6c  Inveftigation,  might  be  a  defirable  acqui* 
jition  to  Students  in  general ;  becaufe  the  £le« 
mentary  Syftems  of  Logic  which  have  yet  ap- 
pearedi  are  almoft  all  founded  upon  tlie  meta- 
phyfical  fubtleties  of  the  fchoolmen ;  and  have 
little  reference  to  the  prefent  advanced  ftate 

of 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

of  Intelledual  Philofophy.  Aduated  by  thefe 
confiderations,  the  Author  prefumes  to  offer  to 
the  Public  the  following  attempt  to  fupply  a 
defideratum  m  El0iDte|iitary  Scieace  j  which 
may  prove  of  fome  ufe  to  the  Student,  till  an 
abler  hand  fhall  undertake  the  execution  of  the 
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tNTELLECTUAL  PHtLOSOPHK 


tltTRObUCTlONi 


The  moft  general  divifion  of  the  objefts  of 
human  knowledge,  is  into  two  clafles,  the 
material. aod  intellectual;  or  the  phenomena 
of  body,  and  thofe  of  mind.  The  diftin- 
guifhlng  charaderiftlcs  of  mattet  or  Ijody  are^ 
eictenfion,  fdfidity,  divifibility,  inertia^  &c. : 
the  diftinguifhing  chara^eriftics  of  niind  are, 
to  think,  to  remember,  to  will,  &g.  ;  proper- 
ties which  are  of  a  very  different  nature  from 
thofe  of  body,  or  material  fubftance.  Hence 
A  the 
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M  ELEMENTS  OF  Inffvd'. 

^e  xnanifeft  propriety  of  dividing  the  obje<3:s 
©f  human  Ijpeculatioa  into  thefe  two   great 

The  phenomena  of  the  material  world  are 
ihade  known  to  us,  in  the  firft  iirflance,  by 
cur  fenfes  and  perceptive  powers :  the  know- 
ledge of  mind,  according  to  die  above  account 
of  it,  rfefts  more  nmneffiateiy  upon,  the  evi- 
dence of  dur  own  confeioi^efe*  We  feel  its 
operations  wi^a  owieLve^^  and,  at  the  fame 
(ime,^  we  have  fufficient  evidence  that  it  exifts 
In  our  fdk>w  mtOLy  vrhetr  we  fee  tit^effefts  of 
fimilar  ap&zikfm.  The  coodud  of  brute  ani<- 
misJ^  tbo,  proves  thafe  the)t  have^  a  thinking 
principle,  diou^  of  a^  natiure  very  inferior  to 
(hat  of  fidiaii  J  iii£»imich,  tibar  it»  priiu%d  qua^ 
litles  2J8t  lA^^ded  ifit  dioie  of  tiie  humaa  intd« 
IkSt.  Ute  proo&  of  iiftdi^nce  and  of  fuper-^ 
mtendihg  providence,  which  a  furroy  of  the 
works^  of  natiue  amply  fumlQies,  1^  to  a> 
fixm  belief  in  the  ejdft^ntce  <£  a  Siqpr^ne  aid: 

AlW 
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All-^TVenung  ndad,  vi  a  njiture  infmitely  fu. 
petio»  t0  duft  of  tlie  mods  of  brucei  or  of 
fltten. 


Befidbes  the  htutuia  tnind^  tiie  minds  t£ 
^nite^y  and  the  Supttm^  miml^  it  dote  not 
appear  that  our  &cuMes  arft  cdculat^d  to  give 
t»  any  cerbdn  ioiowledge  coticemidg  the  great 
daft  6f  isAdledual  bdngi  Many  ^eculadve 
nmi^  both  juici^nt  and  nkxiem^  have  conjec^ 
tured  theat  dier^  are,^  itii  the  umverfe,  vari- 
.dU8  orders  of  iikelfigent  Imtiig^  <£  difikenc 
tank  and  iSgnity,  to  virhofe  operation*  xbfff  af«^ 
1^  dioie  natural  [^^omena  wtuch  Cannot 
taiily  be  explained  hf  mere  matter  and  imxion. 
Others  have  been  inclined  to  explain  thele 
|)henoniena  Mf  the  agehcy  of  beings  that  are 
a^ve  without  intelDgence,  lb  a:s  to  p6tfbnft 
their  deftined  work  without  any  kitowledge  or 
intention*  Bm  we  may  iafely  fay,  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  refult  c^  future  inveftigsdons, 
we  have,  as  yet,  no  certain  evidence  with  n^ 
fyeSt  to  thefe  mt6niiediateintellea:uai  exiftences. 
A  2  The 
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16  ELEMENTS  OV      .  Intfoi. 

• 

The  fcience  which  invefligates  the  laws  of 
the  material  world,  is  called  Phyfica,  or  Na^ 
tural  Philofophy;  when  we  employ  this . term 
in  its  moft  extenfive  fignification.  The  fcience 
of  mind  is  denoted,  perhaps,  in  its  full  extent, 
by  the  term  Metaphyfics,  or  by  that  of  Moral 
Philofophy ;  although  both  are  frequendy  em- 
ployed in  a  more  limited  fenfe.  That  parti* 
cular  branch  of  the  fcience  of  mind  which 
treats  of  the  Supreme  Being,  is  termed  Natural 
Theology,  and  does  not  come  within  the  li- 
mits of  our  prefenf  inquiry.  This  is  chiefly 
circumfcribed  to  an  analylisof  the  laws  of  hu- 
man thought,  or  of  that  part  of  the  human 
conftitution,  which  is  fubfervient  to  fpecula- 
tion  and  fcientific  inveftigation,  and  which 
may,  perhaps,  with  fufficient  propriety,  be  de- 
nominated Intelledual  Philofophy, 

The  utility  of  an  analyfis  of  the  powers  of 
the  hvunan  underftanding,  or  of  the  fcience  of 
Intelle^ual  Philofophy,  has  been  fo  ably  illuf^ 

tnaed 
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trated  by  feme  late  writers,  particularly  Dr 
Reid  and  Mr  Stewart,  that  it  is  unnecefFary  to 
wafte  time  in  an  endeavour  to  eftablifli  it. 
This.fcience  evidently  fumifhes  the  proper  ba- 
ds upon  which  all  the  others  reft ;  as  the  hu- 
man faculties  are  the  inftruments  by  which  a- 
lone  invention  in  all  the  fciences  can  be  ac- 
compliflied.  The  human  mind,  too,  is  the 
fubjeft  upon  which  all  the  fciences,  as  well  as 
the  liberal  arts,  are  intended  to  operate ;  fo  that 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  its  conftitu- 
tion  feems  to  be  eflential,  in  order  to  fecure 
fuccefs  in  the  cultivation  of  every  branch  of 
knowledge.  Neither  is  it  too  much  to  fay, 
that  the  bufinefs  of  education  can  never  be 
properly  conduced,  without  a  due  regard  to 
the  nature  and  gradual  expanfion  of  the  In- 
telledhial  faculties;;  and  that  the  moft  bene- 
ficial improvements  may  be  expeded  in  that 
important  concern,  when  it  fhall  become  the 
obje<9:  of  the  rational  and  enlightened  inftruc- 
tor  to  unfold  and  bring  to  maturity  the  think-- 

A  3  ing 
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ing  md  Teafinbg  pom^rs ;  tp  obiock  tlie  irre? 
gular  exemfe  ol  tibiae  ^cql^eo  wbkb  tbreatoi 
to  beconji*  too  Iwxiimirt ;  to  prevent;  tl»e  influ* 
ence  of  hlfe  and  unnatiiral  aflbcwtions ;  ^d 
to  guide  the  afFeflipiis  and  n^owl  priaiciple  tq 
thofe  ohjefts  wi&  which  they  ougjht  to  be  a>ih 
neiSied,  by  a  rational  regard  to  onr  prefeiM!  ccsqt 
fort,  and  to  our  future  and  etprnal  welfare^ 

Tlie  moft  pbviouOy  attainable  pf  thefe  adt 
vantages,  by  the  due  cultivation  of  int«Me€tual 
fdence,  is  the  afcertainment  of  the  natura) 
procef^  of  feientific  difcpvery,  and  the  deteo* 
tion  of  thofe  fources  of  error,  and  falfe  reafon*? 
ing,  which  have  gen«aHy  pervaded  the  differ-^ 
*6nt  branches  pf  human  knowledge.  To  a<v 
compUfli  thia,  would  be  to  form  a  fyftem  of 
true  and  rational  logic,  of  a  far  nobler  nature 
than  that  difputatious  art  which  ha$  hithertp 
borne  the  name.  But  it  is  by  no  means  pre^ 
fumed  that  the  following  attempt  can  effeftu-? 
ally  fupply  this  great  defideratum  in  fcience : 

the 
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^  utmoft  it  ffretftuds  ^  accosq^Uh,  b  to  ^ 
<luoe»  from  aa  jfutl^rTii  of  the  paweics  of  the 
human  underilaodbg,  thofe  &il  prind^l^ 
<rf  bdi^>  which  caBJSW)t  be  rejected  -without 
4he  moft  ahfurd  confequeacea ;  wlodh  i^nrm  the 
hafis  of  the  Tarioua  &luica^  of  fcieace  that 
human  ingemuty  has  hu3t  upom  th^m ;  «3d 
which  aione  feem  endtkd  to  acfaxuffioa  oa  thdr 
own  propca"  eiddence ;  aad  confequend j  form 
a  t^  or  touchftane,  by  which  the  various 
pietenfions  to*'  fdentific  inqpnoveBaeoS:  may  be 
examined 

Such  w  mquiry,  in  addition  t9  its  tifefuL 
Xit&j  has  this  &rther  advantage^  which  indeed  it 
|K)jBe8e8  in  common  with  all  the  other  branch- 
es of  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind^«--that 
it  afibrds  a  fubjed  of  the  moft  rational  and  h- 
heral  cuiiofity.  For  what  can  be  inoi^  inter*- 
efting  to  man,  than  a  difplay  of  the  ilrudure  of 
the  human  mind?  of  that  part  of  his  nature 
h^  which  alone  he  has  been  enabled  to  daim 
A  4  a 
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^  foperiority  over  the  numerous  tribes  of  brutes  i 
s^d  to  advance,  1)y  flow4)ut  <:ertain  fteps,  from 
.  the  rudenefs  of  the  favage  ftate,  to  all  the  en-i 
joyments  of  highly  civilized  life  f  If  the  ana-* 
tomy  of  the  human  body  be  an  interefting  ob-. 
jedl  of  ftudy  ev^  to  the  man  whofe  profeC- 
fional  views  do  not  prompt  him  to  fuch  JRqui-' 
ries ;  furely  it  is  a  much  more  interefting  ftudy 
to  analyze  the  human  mind,  whofe  nature  and 
powers  are  fo  much  more  noble  and  wonder* 
fill  than  thofe  of  the  body. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged,  that,  nbt^ 
withftanding  the  utility  and  importance  of  in- 
telledual  fcience,  it  has  been,  at  leaft  till  lately, 
but  in  a  low  and  corrupted  ftate.  The  caufes 
of  this  feem  to  have  been  firft  clearly  pointed 
out  by  Dr  Reid.  The  conjedural  and  hypo- 
thetical mode  of  reafoning,  which  equally  vi- 
tiated the  phyfical  and  intelle<aua!  fcience  of 
the  ancients,  continued  to  pervade  the  meta- 
phyfical  difquifitions  of  the  modems,  long  af- 
ter 
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ter  the  genuine  mode  of  philolbphizing  in  pliy- 
fics  had  been  pointed  but  by  Bacon,  and  fuc- 
cefefully  exemplified  by  Newton.  Another 
very  copious  fource  of  error,  in  fome  meafure 
peculiar  to  intelle£kual  fcience,  is  reafoning  by 
an  affumed  analogy.  Our  eflsirly  notions  are  fo 
much  engrofled  and  modified  by  material  ob- 
jects, that  when  we  come,  at  a  more  advanced 
age,  to  fpeculate  <:oncerning  mind,  our  invefti- 
gations  receive  a  certain  colour  and  bias,  from 
oiir  previous  knowledge  oi  the  properties  of 
matt^.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  very  names  of 
our  intelledual  faculties,  and  all  the  technical 
terms  of  intellectual  fcience,  fuch  as  TJnder^ 
standings  Comprebendingy  Imaginings  &c.  are 
borrowed  from  material  objeds.  This  gives 
rife  to  an  ambiguity  in  the  language  of  intel- 
lednai  fcience  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  and  as,  per- 
haps, no  two  fpecies  of  beings  are  more  et- 
fentially  different  than  body  and  mind,  reafon- 
ings  from  a  fuppofed  analogy  between  their 
properties  muft  evidently  be  a  very  copious 
ibyrce  of  error. 
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^  ItllfBHTS  OF  JEttfyttfC 

The  firft  writer  upon  Intelledual  Sciaicc^ 
who  has  coxcqpletely  aToided  botib  hypothettcai 
,and  anaJqgical  reafoning,  is  tindoubtedly  Pr 
Reid.  The  iame  excellent  writer  has  alfo 
jpointod  cut  the  true  fources  fix>m  whkji  the 
elements  of  our  knowledge  in  dus  fidence 
ought  to  be  derived,  viz.  the  exercife  of  G)iw 
Iciouinefe,  by  which  die  ^various  opeiadons  of 
our  own  minds  are  nxade  known  to  us  ;  and  a 
carei^  eicamination  of  the  fadls  exhibited  in 
the  condud  of  our  fellow  iQen,  or  recorded  in 
the  memorials  of  hiftor^,  voyages,  or  the  o* 
ther  ipecies  of  literature  We  are  al£>  indebt- 
ed to  Dr  Reld  for  a  precision  of  language,  c^ 
which  there  was  jno  previora  exa^ij^e  }n  meta^ 
phyfical  writing,  and  vrhich  Is  doubtlefs  of  the 
greateil  importance  in  diis  and  every  other 
fdence :  For  many  of  the  contefts  which  have 
been  keenly  agitated  on  various  fpeculative 
points,  are  found,  upon  examination,  to  re- 
folve  themfelves  into  liothing  more  than  a  mi£- 
^tpprehenfion,  or  different  application  of  terms^ 

The 
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The  ejcample  wluch  Dr  Rod  has  fc^  of  prarvL* 
(CMiflj  cxplaintng  die  meaning  of  e^erj  icientLr 
fie  term  which  is  liable  to  any  ambiguity^  de? 
ferves  to  be  followed  in  a}l  abftrufe  ^ecular 
jdonS)  and  ihall  be  adc^ed  im  this  work  where^ 
inrer  the  oakfe  ^i^pear»  tp  deimnd  it. 

In  conducing  our  a^aljfis  of  the  inteQec-- 
tual  powers,  it  is  proppfed  tj>  adopt  the  follow-r 
ingarrangemiwit:  j/jTotreAtofConfciQufiiefi, 
or  that  ^Ijlty  or  mode  of  human  thought,  by 
which  the  various  powa^  of  our  ndnda  are 
made  known  ^  us.  ^     2d^  Senfadon,  or  the 

faculty 


*  The  terms,  faculty^  operation^  or  fonver^  of  the  minify 
have  long  been  employed  to  denote  the  various  phenome- 
na of  human  thought.  It  ought,  homreyer^  carefully  to  be 
rememberedf  that,  by  the  YznouSi  Jaculties  of  the  human 
mind,  we  do  not  mean  any  fepaiat^  and  independent 
energies,  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  unite  in  forming  the 
mind  itfelf,  but  merely  different  modes  of  aAion  of  the 
|ame  thinking  principle.    *  By  the  mind  of  a  man>'  fays 
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faculty  by  which  we  experience  pleafing  or  paiit- 
ful  effeds  from  varous  objeds  through  the  me- 

'  dium 


Dr  Reic!,  '  we  underltand  that  in  him  which  thinks,  re- 

*  members,  reafons,  wills.    Bjr  the  operations  of  the  mind, 

*  we  underftand  every  mode  of  thinking  of  which  we  are 

*  confcious.    The  faculties  of  the  mind,  snd  its  powers^ 

*  are  often  ufed  as  fyronymous  expreffions.     But  as  moft 

*  fynonymes  have  fome  minute  diftinftion  that  deferves 

*  notice,  I  apprehend  that  die  word  faculty  is  moft  pro- 

*  perly  applied  to  thofe  powers  of  the  mind  which  are 
^  originaf  and  n^u^,^  and  which  make  a  part  of  the 

*  constitution  of  the  mind. '  (Eflay  I.  on  the  Intelleftual 
Powers,  ch.  i.)  It  i$  in  this  fenfe  that  I  propofe  toufe 
the  word  faculty  in  the  following  inveftigations,  as  well 
as  the  word  power^  which  may  fafely  be  cpnfidered,  ia 
moft  cafes,  as  fynonjmous  with  it, 

The  following  pafage,  in  the  writings  of  Father  Buffier, 
clearly  ft^tes  the  enor  that  is  fometimes  committed  .con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  the  word  faculty:  *  En  efFet,  par- 
'  fonne  fe  trompe-t41  ^  Tidee  de  ces  facultes  differentes  ? 

*  Ne  fait-pn  pas  que  c'eft  la  meme  ame,  qui  produit  di- 
^  verfes  operations?  Selon  que  nous  trouvons  plus  ou 
^  mpins  dp  difference  dans  ces  openttions,  nous  nous 

*  figurpns 
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dfium  of  the  fenfes.  3df,  Perception,  the  faculty 
by  which  we  are  informed  of  the  prfperdes  of 
external  objeds,  in  confequence  of  theimpret- 
fions  they  make  on  the  organs,  of  fenfe.  4/i&, 
Abftradion,  the  faculty  by  which  we  analyze 
objects  of  Confcioufnefs,  Senfation,  or  Percep- 
tion, &c.  and  contemplate  their  various  pro- 
perties apart  from  each  other.  5tb^  Aflbciation, 
or  Combination,  the  faculty  by  which  we  con- 
ned together  thefe  objects,  acceding  to  vari- 
ous relations,  effential  or  accidental,  fo  that  they 
are  fuggefted  to  us,  the  one  by  the  other.  6/i&, 
Conception,  the  faculty  by  which  we  reprefent 
to  our  minds  the  objects  of  any  of  our  other 
£3iculties,  varioufly  modified.  7/i&,  Memory, 
the  faculty  by  which  the  mind  has  a  know- 
ledge of  what  it  had  formerly  perceived,  felt, 

or 


*  figurons  plus  ou  moins  des  facukes  diflFerentes  d'oi 

*  dies  precedent;  bien  que  ces  facultes  ne  foient  au 

*  fond,  et  reellement,  qu'une  feule  et  meme  fubftance, 

*  qui  eft  Tame. ' 
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UrbSdi  w«  are  tdtde  scquamttd  vn&i  «bifira£C 
or  neceflaiy  truth;  and  eoabied  to  ^ovmr^ 
^Gfemial  rebdons  of  ti^fig^ 


^HAf'. 
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CHAPfER  FIRST. 

Of  Comtionsness,. 

iJoNSCiousNEs^^  we  have  defined  die  faoity 
t>j  wMch  the  ▼ariow  powers  of  our  own  mind^ 
:are  made  known  to  m,  and  which,  dier^CHre^ 
feems  to  demand  the  fitft  place  in  an  invdtiga-^ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  htiman  bought  TTic 
power  of  Coniciomfn^^  appei^s  to  be  dtoge^ 
ther  denied  to  the  lower  animals ;  ncft  does  it 
Ihew  itfelf  m  man  ti&  he  is  advanced  towards 
maturity.  The  wants  and  purpofes  of  life 
require  that  we  ihould  ferm  ^3^  intimate  ac^ 
quaintante  with  thofe  objed«  of  nature  witifi 
which  we  are  externally  conneded,  and  which 
are  the  chief  Sources  df  our  pteafures  and  pains. 
Hence,  oitf,fenfes  and  percqptive  powers  come 
&ft  of  all  to  maturity ;  and  diofe  which  are 
pusely  intelledual,  fuch  as  Gonicioufii^s,  are 

referved 
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referved  for  the  more  contemplative  period  of 
life. 

Confcioufiiefs,  however,  is  a  faculty  which 
is  exercifed,  not  only  by  the  philofopher  and  , 
man  of  contemplation,  but  alfo  by  the  illiterate 
z^  buiUing  part  of  mankind,  though  in  difie^ 
rent  degrees.  In  the  rudeft  languages  there 
are -words  appropriated  to  exprefs  various  ope- 
rations of  the  mind,  fuch  as  thinking,  willing, 
perceiving,  remembering,  &c.  which  is  a  proof 
that  fuch  things  are  attended  to  by  aU  mankind, 
even  the  moft  uninftruded,  and  fpoken  of  as 
matters  of  knowledge  and  belief.  In  propor- 
tion as  a  people  advance  in  cultivation,  their 
language  naturally  becomes  more  copious  in 
words  of  this  defcription ;  and  as,  in  forming 
new  terms,  men  are  apt  to  borrow  from  thofe 
already  in  ufe,  by  a  metaphorical  analogy,  fo 
it  has  happened,  in  this  inftance,  that  the  names 
which  denote  the  mental  faculties  have  gene- 
rally been  derived  from  thofe  already  appro- 
priated 
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{iriated  to  the  phenomena  of  matter,  acciot^ng 
to  fome  fancied  analogy,  which  occafions  thft 
peculiar  ambiguity  m  the  language  of  th6 
fcience  of  mind  akeady  mentioned* 

It  Is  worthy  of  remark  on  this  fubjea:,  that, 
in  our  own  language^  as  well  as  in  moft  of  the 
languages  of  Europe,  almoft  all  the  terms  ap 
plied  to  the  mental  faculties  are  of  Latin  origin^ 
as,  for  example,  judgment^  memory^  conctptiotty 
nbftraSlion^  imaginattM^  &c.  A  very  few  only^ 
fuch  as  would  neceflarily  occur  in  the  language 
of  a  rude  people,  as  for  example^  tbiniing^ 
willingy  feiingy  bearings  &c.  are  of  Saxon  or 
Gothic  oripnaL  This  iUuftrates  the  natural 
progrefs  of  the  human  mind  in  what  relate 
to  Gohfcioufnefs  j  and  traces  the  origin  of  in-* 
telle^hial  philofc^hy^  in  the  lefs  dviHzed  parts 
of  Europe,  to  the  firft  introdudion  of  the 
Latin  language^ 

Mr  Locfce  draotes  the  feeulty  of  which  we 
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are  Here  tresdng,  by  the  term  ReJkRion^  i^ducb 
He  defines  to  be  ^  that  power  by  which*  the 
*  mind  turns  its  view  inward,  and  obferves^itji; 
^  own  adions  and  operations;*  and  all  the  no-^ 
tions  which  we  form  of  an  intelledual  nature, 
fucb  as  the  notions  of  time,  of  number,  of  caufe 
and  efied:,  as  well  as  our  nodons  of  thinkii^^ 
remembering;,  willing,  and  th«  other  laws  of 
human  thought^  he  calls  >  id^  of  refledicui,  * 
and  reprefents  diem  as  derived  folely  from  the^ 
operation  of  refledion  or  cottfeiourn^&  Th^ 
ambiguity  of  the  term  Reflexion,  has  had  a 
confiderable  fhare  in  keeping  out  c^  ifiew  the 
infufficieacy  of  this  dodrine ;  for  diis  term  is 
empbyed  to  denote,  not  only  die  jpower  of 
contemfdating  our  mental  fiunitdes,  but  likewife 
the  §x)ntaiBeous  exerdfe  of  memory,  or  volun- 
tary recoUedion,  as  well  as  d^  ad  of  concern* 
plation  or  caudous  confideradon,  and  die  more 
deliberate  efforts  of  judgement  H<mce,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  men  fhould  be  dii^fed  to 
acqmeice  in  the  dodrine  vdiidi<omprehends 

ail 
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^  our  intdledual  notions  under  the  dais  of 
^  ideas  of  refledion. '  But  ii^  infkad  of  tfe^ 
fiedion,  we  fubiHttite  the  tbrm  Confcioufhefs^ 
limited  aS  ahofve^  we  (hall  find  that  many  of 
our  inteiledflal  conceptioiis  or  notions  cannot 
be  affigned  to  it  as  their  txigin. 

We  might  ruminate  for  ever  upon  our  in- 
telledhial  faculties^  without  acquiring  fuch  a 
kotion  as  that  cf  time,  for  example,  or  of 
ipace,  txc  any  of  thofe  which  are  commonly 
tailed  abftn(£t  The  origin  of  fbch  nodond 
Will  be  a  matter  of  future  inquiry ;  and  it  will 
^qppear,  that  they  are  to.  be  derived  from  the 
i^ercife,  npt  of  on^  but  of  feveral  of  our  in-* 
telle(£lual  faculties  :  at  prefent,  it  is  iufficient  td 
tnake  this  gieneral  obfervation  Upon  the  infufii- 
ciency  of  that  dodrine  which  derives  all  intel- 
ledual  notions  whatever  from  the  exercife  of 
ttfle^ticm,  or  Gcmfcioufnefs. 

Dr  Reid  feems  to  underftarid  by  tiie  tenri 
B  2  Reflection, 
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Refledicm,  the  deliberate  and  fedulous  exami-* 
nation  of  the  powers  d  our  own  nunds }  and 
in  this  fenfe,  thinks  that  it  du^t  to  be  diftinr 
guifhed  from  Cbnfciouineis.  ^  All  men,*  (ay^. 
he,  (Eflays  on  the  Intelledual  Powers,  Eflay  l.> 
ch.  5.)  *  are  confcious  of  the  operations  of 
^  their  own  minds,  at  all  times  while  they  are 
^  awake ;  but  there  are  few  who  refle£fc  upon 

*  them,  or  make  them  objeds  of  thought. ' 
Again,  £iy$  he,  ^  the  difl^ence  between  con* 
^  fcioufhefs  and  refledion,  is  like  to  the  diffe^ 

*  rence  between  a  fuperficial  view  of  an  objedl* 

*  which  prefents  itfelf  to  the  eye  while  we  are 
^  engaged  about  fomething  elfe,  and  that  atten- 

*  tive  examination  which  we  ^ve  to  an  object' 

*  when  we  are  whdly  employed  in  fiurveyipg 

*  it  Attention  is  a  voluntary  aft ;  it  requires: 
^  an  a£dve  exertion  to  begin  and  to  continue 

^  it,  and  it  may  be  continued  as  long  as  we' 
^  will;  but  confcioufnefs  is  involuntary,  and 
^  of  no   continuance,  changing  with  every^ 

*  thought*  • 

'  It 
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It  would  feem  from  this,  and  bdier  expref- 
fions  of  the  lame  author,  that  he  conceived  a 
greater  difierence  to  exift  hetween  confciouf- 
nefs  and  refledion,  than  a  mere  difference  of 
degree.  To  me  it  appesurs,  that  reftedion, 
taken  in  Dr  Reid's  fenfe  of  it,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  deliberate  and  mature  exercife 
of  cohfcioufiiefs  j  and  the  very  illuftration  he 
employs  to  point  out  the  difference,  viz.  that  it 
is  like  that  between  a  fuperficial  view,  and  an 
attentive  examination  of  the  fame  external  ob- 
jeft,  ferves  to  fhew  that  the  one  is  only  a  more 
deliberate  and  careful  exercife  of  the  other. 
Neither  does  it  appear  to  be  true,  that  we  are 

*  at  all  times  confcioiK  of  the  operations  of  our 

*  own  minds  while  we  are  awake.  '  Con- 
fcioufnefs,  like  memory,  abfbra^tion,  or  any 
other  mental  faculty,  may  for  a  while  He  dor- 
mant ;  or  it  may  be  exercifed  in  a  very  flight 
degree ;  or  it  may  engrofs  for  a  time  the  whole 
of  our  attention  ^.  but  it  is  furely  the  fame  fa- 
culty, whether  it  receives  a  flight  or  a  fedulous 
^eroife. 

B  3  To 
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To  acquire  a  habit  of  refledibn  upon  the 
poweirs  of  our  own  miiids,  or  of  the  deliberate 
exerciie  of  Confcioufhefe,  is,  as  Dr  Reid  ob* 
ferves,  a  work  of  time  and  labour,  even  to 
thofe  who  b^n  it  early,  and  whofe  natural 
talents  are  tolerably  fitted  for  it.  Of  all  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind^  he  obferves,  it 
feems  to  be  the  laft  that  unfolds  itfelf ;  and 
.moft  men  feem  incapable  of  acquiring  it  in 
any  confideraMe  degree.  Like  all  other  powers^, 
however,  it  is  greatly  improved  by  exercife ; 
and  it  is  by  the  proper  employment  of  this 
power,  that  men  become  fitted  to  difcover  the 
laws  by  which  their  own  thoughts  are  regu- 
lated, and  to  inake  advances  in  the  iiience  of 
intelledual  philofophy- 

As-  in  the  earlier  period  of  life  die  faculty 
pf  Confcioufnefs  lies  dormant,  fo  there  appear 
to  be  many  intellectual  proceffles  or  trains  of 
thought  which  pafs  through  the  mind  at  tjxat 
period,  but  of  lyhich,  on  account  of  the.inac- 
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tivity  of  Confcioufnefe,  no  trace  afterwards  re- 
mains, fo  that  we  are  ignorarlt,  in  io  far  as 
relates  to  ourfelves,  of  their  having  ever  exift- 
ed.  It  is  upon  this  account  that  philofophers 
Tiave  entered  into  fo  many  keen  difputes  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  our  ideas  ;  fome  deriving 
them  all  from  the  fenfes,;  fome  tracing  a  great 
part  of  them  to  x^tO^n^  as  well  as  fenfation  ; 
and  fome  confidering  a  certain  clafs  of  them  as 
innate,  or  coexiftent  with  the  mind  itfelf.  Did 
dQnfcioufnefs  exift  in  full  power,^  at  every 
period  of  life,  fuch  difputes  could  never  have 
;mfen,  and  we  ihould  then  have  been  at  no 
lofs  to  afcenain  at  wba,t  moment  we  firft  form- 
«ed  a  diftinft  conception  or  notion  of  time\^  for 
«3tample ;  when  we  firft  clearly  acquired  the 
notion  of  number ;  and  fo  forth.  But,  as  we 
are  at  prefent  conftituted,  it  is  a  difficult  pro- 
blem in  intelledual  philofbphy  to  afcertain 
thefe  points. 

JLjjde  and  uninfknited  men,  being  very 
B  4  much 
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much  in  the  fituation  of  children,  in  as  far 
as  relates  to  the  faculty  of  Confcioufnefs,  coni- 
tinue,  in  a  great  meafure,  igncHant  of  the 
trains  of  thought  by  which  their  conduifl  is 
regulated  in  many  important  particulars}  and 
it  forms  no  fmall  part  of  the  bufinefs  g£ 
the  philofopher,  to  afcertain^  by  cautious  in- 
veftigation,  the  intellednal  proceffes  by  which 
fuch  men  have  been  guided,  in  a  great  degree, 
unknown  to  themfelves.  Thofe  who  have 
entered  upon  the  fcientific  inveftigations  of 
grammar,  of  philofophical  criticifm,  of  morals, 
or  of  politics,  will  fee  the  full  force  of  this 
obfervatioh.  In  forming  a  theory  of  morals, 
for  inftance,  it  has  been  found  a  matter  of  the 
greateft  difficulty  to  afcertain  the  general  prifi- 
ciples  by  which  men,  more  particularly  in  the 
uncivilized  ftate,  are  prompted  to  approve  or 
difapprove  of  certain  a<9ion8,  as  virtuous  or 
vicious ;  more  efpecially,  as  different  tribes  are 
found  materially  to  difagree  in  this  particular. 
In  like  manner,  it  is  the  great  difficulty  of 

philpfophical 
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philofbphical  grammar,  to  afcertain  thofe  trsdns 
of  thinking  which  led  men/  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  fodety,  to  expref$  their  thoughts  by 
thofe  particular  claflfes  of  words  which  are 
fi)und  to  exifl:  in  all  languages ;  and  it  is  th/e 
arduous  objed  of  phUofophical  criticifin  to 
trace  the  fecret  caufes  of  the  mind's  approbar* 
tion  or  difapprobation  of  certain  produ£Hons  of 
nature  or  of  art,  and  to  reduce  thefe  to  a  few 
general  principles.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  philofopher  is  to  deted:  thofe  mental 
procefles,  which,  from  the  uncultivated  ilate  of 
the  human  faculties,  had  eluded  the  obfervation 
of  Confcioufnefe.  * 

Mr 


*  ^  II  femble,  *  fays  the  acute  D' Alembert,  *  que  tout 

*  ce  qu*on  apprend  dans  un  bon  livre  de  metaphyfique, 

*  ne  foit  qu'une  efpece  de  reminifcenpe  de  ce  que  notre 
^  ame  a  deja  fu  \  Tobfcurite,  quand  il  y  en  a,  vient  toujours 
'  de  la  faute  de  I'auteur^  parce  que  la  fcience  qu'il  fe 
'  propofe  d'enfeigner,  n*a  point  d'autre  langue  que  la 
^  lan«ie  commune/ — *  Les  faines  idees  metaphyfiques 

•fonit 
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Mr  Stewart,  in  hk  Elements  of  the  VbSoi- 
fophy  of  die  Human  Mind,  conilders  intd- 
lediaal  procefles  of  this  nature  as  d)je6%$,  not 
of  ccnfcioufnefs  but  of  attention;  but  to  me 
there  appears  no  necefii^  for  calHng  in  the 
aid  of  this  new  faculty.  That  ingenious 
philofopher  has  given  a  variety  of  intereft^r 
*ing  illufbations  relative  to  trains  of  thought, 
which  certainly  are  daily  paffing  through  our 
tninds,  Init  which  are  never  re^coUedied ;  be*- 
caufe,  on  account  of  their  great  rapidity,  they 
are  not  objeds  of  attention^  or  as  I  fhould  pre* 
fer  to  fay,  of  confcwufnefs.  Such,  for  example^ 
is  that  train  of  thought  by  which  we  are  led  to 
judge  of  the  diftances  of  vifible  objeds,  and 
which  includes  in  it  a  companion  of  various 
particulars,  fuch  as  the  apparent  magnitude  of 

the 


^  foiit  des  vcrites  communes,  que  chacun  faifit,  mais  que 
^  peu  d'hommes  out  le  talent  de  developper ;  tant  il  eft 
5  difficile,  dans  quelque  fujet  qui  fe  puiffe  etre,  de  U 
f  rendre  propre  ce  qui  appartient  a  tout  le  monde. '-— ^ 
M^lan^es,  Vol.  IF.  Art.  6u 
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the  objea,  its  diftinftnefe  or  obfcurity,  the 
Imghtnefs  of  its  colpurs,  the  inclination  of  the 
axe$  of  the  eyes,  and  change  of  confonnation 
of  the  eye  itfelf.  In  this  inftance,  and  in  fome 
of  the  others  mentioned  by  Mr  Stewart,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  inactivity  of  Confciouf-f 
nefs  is  to  be  afcribed,  not  oply  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  intelledual  proems,  but  alfo  to  its  havrt 
ing  been  familiarized  to  the  mind  in  early  life, 
before  the.  faculty  of  Conicioufiiefs  came  into 
exercife.  In  other  inftances,  particularly  fuch 
aa  are  afcribed  to  the  mechanical  agency  oi 
habit,  as  where  a  mufician  comes,  by  long 
pradice,  to  perform  a  piece  of  mufic  with  fuch 
facility,  as  tq  be  unconfdous  of  any  voluntary 
eflfort,  the  inadivity  of  Cpnfcioufnefs  feemi 
wholly  due  to  the  rapidity  of  the  mental 
exertions;  and  Mr  Stewart  appears  to  have 
been  peculiarly  fuccefsful  in  illuftrating  the 
true  nature  of  fuph  phenomena,  which  had 
been  moll  unphilofophically  afcribed  to  the 
|n|li|ence  of  an  undefined  and  mifunderftoo(| 

principle 
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pindple  called  Habit  But,  for  Aie  ingenious 
lemarks  of  this  philofopher,  upon  thefe  interdl- 
ing  toi»cSy  we  refer  to  bis  own  work,  chapter 
fecond 

To  the  exerdfe  of  Confcioufhefe  we  are 
du^y  indebted  for  the  convi^on  or  notion  of 
perfoaal  identity.  ETery  man  holds  himfelf 
to  be  abfolutely  certsun,  that  whatever  changes 
his  body  may  undergo  in  this  life,  his  foul  or 
mind  always  continues  one  and  the  fame  ;  not 
liabie  to  that^teration  and  difunion  of  parts  to 
witich  all  corporeal  beings  appear  to  be  fubjed):. 
Along  with  Confcioufnefs,  however,  we  muft 
conjoin  memory,  in  order  to  ^ve  a  rational 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  conviftion. 
For  Confcioufnels  reaches  only  to  the  prefent, 
while  memory  alone  gives  a  knowledge  of  paft 
thoughts ;  and  it  is  by  comparing  our  paft  and 
prefent  mental  operations  together,  that  we 
form  the  conviftion  of  our  perfonal,  or  rather 
lOtelle&ual  identity.     Hence,  in  this  inftance. 
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as  ia  various  cthersi  the  fyftem  oE  Mr  Locke, 
which  derives  all  our  intelle&ual  notions  from 
die  exercife  of  c^ifcioufnefs,  ot  refledtion  a- 
lone,  is  inapplicable.  (See  Rdd's  Eflays  oA 
the  Intelledual  Powers,  Eflay  III.  ch.  4.) 

The  operation  of  Confqioufhefs  is  accom^ 
panied  with  an  irrefiitible  belief  of  the  real  ex- 
iftence  of  thofe  objeds  of  which  it  ^ves  us 
informadon.  It  is  upon  diis  evidence  alone, 
diat  die  beUef  in  die  esdftence  of  our  own 
minds,  and  of  their  various  £iculti^,  refls ;  and 
it  is  by  means  of  it  diat  we  acquire  our  m<^ 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  by  which  thefe 
&culdes  are  regulated.  Nor  can  the  belief  ac* 
companying  Confcioufnefs  be  refolved  into  any 
procefs  of  reafoning,  or  any  other  intelle<audl 
<^peration :  for,  if  we  are  aiked  why  we  be^ 
lieve  that  we  have  a  foul,  and  that  that  foirf 
has  fuch  £tculdes  as  memory,  conception,  or 
the  like,  we  fhall  be  unable  to  give  any  better 
reafim,  than  diat  we  feci  fuch  to  be  the  cafe^ 

diat 
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ihat  is,  in  more  accurate  language,  that  we  ax^^ 
conscious  of  it  The  fad  already  mentioile^,' 
that  in  all  languages  there!  are  foUnd  words  in- 
tCTtded  to  denote  the  various  intellectual  pro- 
tefles,  is  a  fufficient  proof  that  the  evidence  of 
Confcioufnefs  is  felt  and  admitted  by  all  men^ 
#ven  the  moft  imenlightened 

When  Defclartes  Was  fdidtoiis  to  form  ii 
iiew  fyftera  of  philofophy,  free  from  the  ab- 
furdities  and  falfe  ailbmptions  of  the  fchook 
men,  the  printiple  which  ftruck  him,  as  the 
tooft  clearly  evidrat  of*  aay,  and  which  he 
feems  to  have  thought  alone  worthy  erf"  being 
iulmitted  without  a  proof^  was  tixt  evidence  of 
Confcioufnefs;  *  Cogito^  ergo  sum. '  ^  I  thinks' 
{aid  he ;  ^  therefore  I  exift  '  This  celebrated 
fundamental  prqpofition  has  been  confidered 
hj  Dr  Raid  as,  after  all,  nothing  but  ai  petitio 
principii ;  infomuch,  that  before  we  allow  that 
we  tbifti^  we  muft  take  it  for  granted  that  we 
txist.    If,  however,  we  underftand  the  propo- 

fitiort 
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fition  as  merely  inferring  exiftence  from  th^ 
evidence  of  Confcioufnefs,  it  does  nc^  appear' 
liable  to  this  objedion*  Even  Mr  Hume,  the 
moft  fceptical  of  all  modern  philofc^hers,  ap- 
pears implicidy  to  admit  the  evidence  of  Cobik 
fcioufnefs,  in  fo  far,  at  leaft,  as  regards  the  re- 
ality of  his  impressions  and  ideas ^  whofe  exift- 
ence he  feems  entirely  to  reft  upon  the  fiq)pof^ 
ed  faft  of  our  being  confcious  of  them^  Thus;.* 
we  may  confider  the  evidence  of  Confciouf- 
nefs as  one  of  the  moft  xmiverfally  admitted 
mtuitive  truth&  But  that  this  is  the  only  truths 
which  is  to  be  admitted  intuitively,  or  oa  its^^ 
ewn  proper  authority,  according  to  the  Car- 
tefkn  and  Sceptic  fyftems,  is  what  we  are  by 
ao  n^ans  inclined  .to  allow,  as  will  fuffidently 
a|^ear  from'  the  following  invefiigationSi. 


CHAF- 
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CHAPTER   SECOND. 
Of  Senfetioit. 


SECTION    I. 

General  Remarks  upon  Sensation. 

Vv  E  have  defined  Senfation  to  be,  the  fiiculty 
by  which  we  experience  pleafing  or  painful  e& 
feds  from  various  objeds  through  the  medium 
of  the  fenfes.  This,  therefore,  is  that  part  of  out 
intelledual  confHtution  which  is  moft  indmate^ 
\y  aSe£ted  by  corporeal  beings ;  arid  forms  the 
principal  link  in  that  myfterious  union  which 
fubfifb  bet^dxt  body  and  .mind.  The  fenfes, 
too,  which  are  the  media  of  fenfation,  come 
to  maturity  even  in  infancy ;  fo  that  this  fit- 
culty,  on  account  of  its  femiliarity,  naturally 

demands 
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demands  to  be  Brft  cdnfidered  among  the  ob- 
jeds  of  our  Gonfcioninefs. 

Till  the  writings  o(  Dr  Reid,  Senfation  and 
iParception  feem  to  have  been  confidfered  by 
J)hik)fopher8  as  fynonymous  termij,  and  ufed 
indiTcriminately  Sis  fikh  ;  from  which  no  fmall 
confufion  has  arifen  in  their  fyftems.     To  Dr 
Reid  we  bWe  the  clear  afcertainment  of  the 
diftindion  between  thefe  terms^  which,  in  fad^ 
appear  to  denote  different  faculties  of  the  nund^ 
which,  though  generally,    are  iMDt  conftantly 
conjoined.     Perception,  as  limited  by  Dr  Reid^ 
denotes  thit  faculty  of  th6  mind,  by  which  we 
learn  the  properties  of  external  objeSs  through 
the  medium  of  the  fenies  ;  aiid  he  thus  draws 
the  diftindicMi  betwixt  it  and  Senfation.   *  Sen* 
*  fation,'   ixf^  he,   *  taken  by  kfelf^  itoplies 
"^  neither  the  comiejpdori,  nor  belief  of  aay  ex- 
^  temal  ob}e^     It  fuppofes  a  ientient  beings 
^  and  a  cerbda  manner  in  wluch  th^  being  is 
^  affected ;  but  it  Mippdet  liio  more.     Fercep-^ 

G  '  tion 
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*  tion  implies  an  immedfate  conviifiion  and  be-^ 

*  lief  of  fomething  external;  fomething  different 

*  bo4h  from  the  mind  that  perceives,  and  from 
^  the  aa  of  perception. '  (Eflfay  li  Ck  16.) 
According  to  this,  diftinftion,  the  very  eflence 
of  a  ferifation  confifts  in  its  being  felt;  and, 
tvhen  it  is  not  felt,  it  eeafes  to  exift,  and  has 
no  l9nger  any  obje£t  ;  while  the  objeds  of 
perception  have  a  permanent  exiftence  without 
trs,  whether  they  are  perceived  or  not. 

That  Senfation  and  Perception  are  diflferent 
faculties,  may  be  inferred  from  this  circum- 
ftance  in  particular,  dia;t  thoiigh  generally,  they 
are  not  conftantly  conjoined ;  fo  that  there  may 
be  fenfation  without  perception,  ^d  perceptiori 
without  fenfation.  Thus,  in  man/  of  thofe 
fenfations,  the  caufe  of  which  exifts  within  our 
own  bodily  frames,  as  in  the  thrilling  fenfation 
which  accompanies  certain  afFe£tions  of  the 
mind,  the  psdnful  fenfation  of  hunger  and  the 
like,  it  cannot  be  faid  that  we  have  any  per- 
ception, 
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fcqption,  or  mental  notion  of  the  nature  of 
the  particular  caufe  bf  thefe  fenfations.  And 
again^  in  the  cale  of  maily  of  th6  percep- 
tions of  fight,  as  of  extenfioii,  figure,  magni- 
tude, &:c.  as  triewed  by  the  eye,  it  can  fcdrcely 
be  faid  that  there  is  any  accompanying  fenfa- 
tion  even  of  the  moft  indifferent  kiiiA  Hence, 
Senfation  and  Perception  ought  to  be  feparately 
treated  of,  in  an  enumeration  of  the  faculties 
of  the  human  mind. 

We  mdy  Corifider  the  five  fefifes  as  the  me* 
dia  by  which  aU  fenfation  is  communicated  to 
the  mind,  taking  the  fenfe  of  Touch  in  its  moft 
cxtenfive  application^  as  diffrrfed  over  our  whole 
corporeal  frame.  But  in  what  manner  thefe 
organs  contribute  to  excite  the  varibus  fenfa- 
tions which  we  are  capable  of  e^tperiencing, 
or  how  the  communication  between  material 
objects  and  biir  immiaterial  fliinking  principle, 
is  carried  on,*  are  queftions  which,  however 
much  they  may  have  excited  the  cijriofity, 
-  c  2  l;iave 
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ti^ve  hitkerto  entirely  dudted  the  k^gemiity  qf 
iuqijifitive  trtftn*  AaatcHniftj.hav^  car^Rdly  a^ 
nalyzed  the  v^ons  organic  qi  fenTe^  %8  well  «$ 
the  ftru($iure  of  th^  oervf  s  awJ  ^ain ;  apij  ?ijfe 
able  to  fhew  us  that>  w  all  the  fenib,  th«  p^u-^ 
liar  impreffiona  feem  to  be  commiraicated  to  the 
nerves  ;  and  as  afl  the  nerves  t^iniji&te  m  the 
brain,  the  impreffions  are  probably  finally  con* 
veyed  thkher.  This  13  afl  Ae  reaj  infight  diey 
have  given  us  into  the  nutter.  But  philofb^- 
phers  are  by  no  means  fatisfied  vnth  this  ;  and 
have  endeavoured  to  inform  us  of  ^e  pe- 
culiar manner  in  which  thef^  imprefiioas  are 
conveyed  by  the  nerves  to  thek'ain..  Accord- 
ing to  fome,  this  is  by  ine^tn$  of  a  fine  animjrf 
fpirit  with  wl»ch  the  nerves  are  filjedj  and 
this  is  the  rooft  ancient  opinion  upon  the  fob* 
jeGt.  According  to  otht^s^  the  nerves  ajpe  foUd 
filaiaents,  which,  by  means  of  vmous  vibration?^ 
dependent  upon  their  length  and  tenfion,  com- 
municate thdr  impreffions  to  the  brain.  Thi^ 
kift  hypothefis  jfoems  to  have  originated  witb 

Dr 
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Dr  Briggs ;  and  it  was  elpoufed  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  iinder  the  mocfification,  that  the  im- 
preffions  on  the  folid  filaments  of  the  narveg 
were  prqjagated  by  the  undulations  of  an  elaf- 
tic  fluid  or  aether,  which  was  fuppofed  to  per- 
vade all  rpace.  (See  2dd  Query  fubjoined  to 
his  Optics.) 

It  muft  be  remembered,  that  fiich  fpecula- 
tidns  are  merely  hypodietical ;  as  no  anatomift 
has  yet  been  able  to  eftablifh,  whether  the 
coi^Htuent  filamfents  of  the  nerves  are  of  a  tu- 
bular, or  folid  ftrufture.  §ir  Ifaac  Newton, 
indeed,  is  careful  to  ftate  the  matter  merely  as 
a  conje£fcure,  or  hypothetical  query.  But  Dr 
Hardey  purfued  a  very  different  courfe  ;  and, 
in  his  *  Obfervations  on  Man, '  founds  the 
whole  of  his  fyflem  upon  the  dodfaine  of  thefe 
fuppofed  vibrations  of  the  Iwain  and  nerves, 
joined  with  that  of  aflfociation.  Of  fuch  k  fyf^ 
ftem  it  may  be  obferved,  that  not  only  it  is  a 
pi^e  hypothefis,  and  therefore  of  no  real  va- 

g  3  lue 
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lue  as  a  work  of  fdence ;  but  that  it  is  likewife  an 
^atomical,  and  QOt  an  intellednal  fyftem ;  foe 
^ts  objed  is  to  tr^ce,  a  few  fteps  further,  thofe 
changes  which  take  place  in  oiir  bodily  ftruc- 
ture,  in  confequence  of  impreflions  made  upoi^ 
t]ie  organs:  of  fenfe ;  aud,  granting  that  the  real 
cxiftence  of  vibrations,  and  vibratiuncles,  coulcj 
be  eftablifhed,  we  fhould  be  as  far  as  ever  from 
comp^rehending  the  nature  of  the  adioi^  of  bo- 
dy upon  mindj  or  of  mind  upon  body^  Thq 
iame  remark  may  be  made  upon  the  various 
hypothefes  which  have  been  offered  concern- 
ing the  immediate  feat  of  the  inteHe^hjal  prin- 
ciple, or  foul ;  which  fome  have  placed  in  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  brain ;  fome  in  the  heart 
or  prsecordia ;  fom§  have  confidered  as  dif- 
fufed  over  the  whole  fyftem  ;  and  which,  it  is 
well  known,  Defcartes  confidered  as  fituated 
in  the  pineal  gland ;  finding  that  to  be  the  only 
part  of  the  br^n  which  was  not  double,  or  be- 
longing to  both  lobes.  Such  hypothefes  are, 
in  faCt,  mere  anatomical  fancies,  and,  even  ^ 

eftablifhed. 
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ciftabliftied,  could  throw  little  light  upon  the 
Qonftitution  of  our  intelle<3iial  principle. 

When  fenfation  is  excited  in  the  mind,  it 
13  generally  in  confequence  of  fome  impreffion 
firft  made  upon  the  corporeal  fenfes.  But,  in 
fome  infbnces,  the  caufe  originates  in  the 
gMnd,  and  is  thence  communicated  to  the  bo- 
dily organs,  while  apparently  an  eSe&.  is  pro- 
duced precifely  iunilar  to  that  of  the  more  ufu- 
al  kind  of  fenfatioiu  It  is  well  known,  that 
die  mere  thought  of  pain  in  any  particular 
part  of  the  body,  is  fufficient  to  excite  the  cor- 
refponding  fenfation  to  a  certjun  degree  :  Thus, 
Ae  idea  of  fore  eyes  produces  a  certain  degree 
of  pain  in  thofe  organs ;  and  the  ftrong  imfiT 
^nation  of  any  particular  tafte  or  flavour,  is 
accompanied  with  a  flighjt   fenfation   of  th^t 

tafte  or  flavour. 

■% 

Again,  many  affedlions  of  the  mind  are  ac* 

igompanipd  with  ftrong  fenfations,  either  pleg^- 

p  4  f?^t 
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fant  or  painful.  Aager,  terror,  envy,  revenge^ 
and  all  the  train  of  malevolent  pafiions,  have  a 
very  powerful  effeft  upon  the  bodily  frame^ 
and  excite  fenfations  which  are  of  a  very  dif-- 
agreeable  kind.  Upcm  the  other  hand^  joy, 
admiration,  love,  and  all  the  amiable  emotion^ 
produce  fenfetions,  which  are  decidedly  plca-^ 
furable.  Such  fenfations  are,  not  unufvially^ 
in  common  language,  palled  fedings ;  a  name^ 
howevCT,  which  more  properly  bdongs  to  the 
pfeafwable  effed  of  our  benevolent  affeftions 
and  moral  judgm^ts,  as  well  as  to  die  plea-^ 
fure  accompanying  our  approbation  in  matters. 
of  tafte,  as  remarked  by  Dr  Reid,  Thefe  feel- 
ings appear  to  be  almoil  purely  of  an  intellec--. 
tuaf  nature ;  while  the  term  Senfation,  as  we 
w|{k  to  limit  it,  includes  a  diftinA  a&^on  of 
the  body  as  well  as  the  mind. 

According  to  this  view,  our  fenfations  may 
be  divided  into  thofe  which  arife  from  the  ope- 
ration of  material  objefts  upon  the  five  fenfes  ; 

thofe 
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thofe  which  accompany  our  appetites,  as 
hunger,  thirft,  and  the  like ;  and  thofe 
which  arife  from  the  adioti  of  the  paf- 
fions  and  ftronger  emotions.  Some  of  the 
feniations  ariiing  from  thefe  fources  are  decid-> 
edly  pleafant ;  others  are  painful ;  and  others 
indifferent.  Thefe  laft,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr 
Reid,  ai^  by  ^  the  moft  numerous  of  the 
three  kinds}  but  fo  litde  attention  i&  paid  to 
them,  that  they  have  no  names,  and  are  im-> 
mediately  forgot,  as  if  they  had  never  been ; 
fo  that  it  requires  a  confiderable  degree  of  at- 
tention to  the  operations^  of  our  minds,  to  be 
convinced  of  their  exiftence*  Inftead  of  indif- 
ferent, it  would  porhaps  be  more  firidly  pro-* 
per  to  call  them  flightly  pleafant,  or  (lightly 
painful ;  as  fome  degree  of  pleafure  or  pain, 
however  fmall,  feems  eflentially  necdiary  to 
^  yery  exifte^ce  o(  fenlation. 


§5  9-^ 
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SECTION   11. 

Of  the  Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities  of 
Body. 

Sensation,  as  we  have  obferved  in  the  pre^ 
ceding  feftion,  is  generally  conjoined  with  per- 
ception, or  that  mental  faculty  by  which  we 
form,  a  notion  of  the  properties  of  external 
objefts,  infomuch,  that  the  two  afta  of  the 
mind  have  been  confounded  together,  not  only 
by  the  vulgar,  but  by  philofophers  themfdves. 
In  fcarcely  any  inftance  does  language  afibrd 
an  ai^ropriate  name  both  for  the  Senfation  and 
Perception  which  are  fo  conjoined  j  both  are 
generally  confounded  together  under  one  term, 
which  comes  to  be  more  ftri£tly  appropriated, 
either  to  the  fenfation  or  the  perception,  ac- 
cording as  the  one  or  the  other  more  ftrongly 
occupies  the  attention  of  the  mind. 
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If  it  be  a{ked,  what  I  mean  by  the  *  fmell 
^  of  a  rofe, '  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  general 
acceptation  of  the  phrafe,  this  denotes  a  fenfa- 
tion-of  the  miqd  ;  ^s  appears  from  the  epithets 

*  fragrant,  agreeable/  &c.  which  are  applicable 
to  it,  and  which  alpne  have  meaning  when 
referred  to  a  fentient  being.  Along,  however, 
with  this  fenlation  of  an  agreeable  odour,  there 
is  conjoined  a  perception,  by  which  we  form 
a  certain  notion  of  that  quality  in  the  rofe 
whicK  is  the  caufe  of  its  odour ;  which  per^ 
ception  is  totally  diftindl  from  the  fenfation ; 
for  it  cannot  be  laid  to  be  agreeable  or  other-, 
wife,  and  it  has  an  external  objed,  whofe 
exiftence  does  not  depend  upon  the  a£t  of  the 
^\ind  as  the  fenfation  does.  Yet  we  have  no 
name  whereby  to  diftinguifh  the  objed  of  this 
perception,  unlefs  that  which  more  properly 
belongs   to  the  accompanying  fenfation,   viz. 

*  the  fmeil  of  the  rofe ; '  a  defed  of  language, 
which  is  no  doubt  the  fource  of  much  r^mbi- 

Again, 
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Agdfi,  if  it  be  dked,  what  id  the  effed 
|)roduced  by  fipplying  the  hand  upon  any  Mid 
and  compaS  fubftance,  it  will  be  znfwtrei^ 
that  '  we  fed  the  body  to  be  haird. '  The 
term  hardftffs^  in  its  comm(Wi  acc^adon,  de- 
notes a  well  known  quality  of  external  objedts, 
that  is,  a  mere  otge£l  of  perception;  btrt,  if 
we  attend  for  a  moment  t6  what  pafFes  In  th6 
mind  upon  the  prefent  occallon,  we  fliall  b6 
i^onfcious  of  a  very  diftind:  fetifation,  which  is 
likewife  the  efiedi  of  the  application  di  the 
hand  to  the  folid  body,  and  for  which  we  have 
no  other  name  than  the  fame  term  bardnefs^ 
This  fehfation  may  be  increafed  in  ftretigth  at 
pleafure,  merely  by  increafmg  the  prefTure  of 
the  hand ;  and  it  may  be  increafed  to  fueh  a 
degree  as  to  be  very  difagreeable.  It  then 
iurrefts  the  attention  forcibly  enough,  and  we 
give  it  the  name  of  Pairiy  which  id,  however, 
no  appropriate  term,  but  the  common  appella-» 
tion  of  all  fenfations  that  are  difagreeaWe  ;  and 
|t  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the  fenfation  ex* 
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dl»d  hj  h^urdnefs,  coimnues  to  be  perfedly  the 
UmB  m  kiod,  diougbi  different  in  degree,  aU 
tfunighy  when  flight!/  excited,  it  almoft  enbrel^r 
eludes  our  attention. 

Thus  it  appran,  liut  language  affords,  in 
geneffai,  but  a  fingle  term  whereby  to  diiltin* 
goLCh  bodi  the  fenfatiofi  and  ita  accompanying 
perception;  and  that  this  term  h  chiefly  appro* 
pnaibGd  ^th^r  to  the  fenfation  or  perception, 
accordkig  as  the  attention  is  moft  engrofled  by 
the  one  or  &e  other.  Upon  this  circumftance 
appears  to  be  founded  a  diftin^ion  of  the  qua* 
lities  of  body  into  two  kinds,  called  by  Mr 
Locke,  primary  and  fecQudary.  The  reality  of 
the  diflini^on  I  wcHild  place  in  this,  that  the 
primary  qualities  are  thc^e  of  which  we  have  a 
diftin^  perception,  and  but  a  flight  feniation ; 
while,  of  die  fecondary,  our  perception  is  but 
ofafcuce,  and  we  have  a  flrong  fenfatbn,  which 
chiefly  arrefls  our  attention*  Hence,  the  n^mes 
of  the  primary  qualhies  of  body  more  ufually 

refer 
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refer  to  the  perception  by  which  they  are  made 
known  td  us ;  while  thofe  of  the  fecondary 
qualities  have  more  properly  a  reference  to  thef 
accompanying  fenfation. 

This  account  of  the  matter  nearly  corre- 
fponds  with  Dr  Reid's  explanation  of  the  dif^ 
tin<3ion  between  the  primary  and  fecondary 
qualities  of  body.  According  to  that  philofo- 
pher,  *  they  are  diftinguifhed  by  this,  tiiat  of 

*  the  primary  we  have,  by  our  fenfes,  a  direft 

*  and  diftind:  notion  5  but  of  the  fecondary,- 
^  only  a  relative  notion,  which  muft,  becaufe 

*  it  is  only  relative,  be  obfcure :  they  are  con^ 

*  ceived  only  as  the  unkncfwn  caufes  or  occa- 

*  (ions  of  certain  fenfations  with  which  we  are' 

*  well  acquainted. '  (Eflay  2.  ck  16.)  Hence, 
as  is  afterwards' obferved  by  the  fame  writer j 

*  The  diftindtnefs  of  our  notions  of  primary 

*  qualities  prevents  all  queftions  and  dilputes 

*  about  their  nature.     They  are  the  objeft  of 

*  the  mathematical  iciences ;  and  the  diftind^ 

*  nefs- 
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*  nefs  of  our  notions  of  them,  enables  us  td 

*  reafon  demonftratively  about  them  to  a  great 

*  extent.     It  is  not  fo  with  fecondary  qualities. 

*  Their  nature,  not  being  mariifeft  to  the  fenfe, 

*  may  be  a  fubjeft  of  difpute.     It  is  a  proper 

*  fubjed:  of  philofophical  difquilition' ;  and,  in 

*  this,  philofophy  has  made  fome  progrefs.*     It 

*  has  ban  difcovered,  that  the  fenfation  of  fmell 

*  is  occalioned  by  the  effluvia  of  bodies ;  that  of 

*  found  by  their  vibration.     The  difpofition  of 

*  bodies  to  reflect  a  particular  kind  of  light, 

*  occafions  the  fenfation  of  colour.     Very  cu- 

*  rious  difcoveries  have  been  made,  of  the  na- 

*  ture  of  heat ;  and  an  ample  field  of  difcovery 

*  in  thofe  fubjed:s  remains. '     (lb.) 

The  diftindion  which  I  have  been  endea- 
*  vouring  to  illuflxate,  has  undefgone  various 
modifications  in  the  fyftems  of  philofophers ; 
and  has,  at  fome  periods  of  its  hiftory,  given 
rife  to  various  fmgular  dodrines,  and  er-^  ^ 
roneous  inferences.     The  diftinftion  is  pretty 

plainly 
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plainly  laid  down,  fo  long  ago  as  in  the  origi* 
nal  Atomioal  phik^^phy,  43  taught  by  Leucip- 
pu8,  Democritus,  Epicimis,  &c.  According  to 
that  philofophy,  extenfion,  figure,  motion,  &c* 
which  we  now  call  primary  qx^alities,  ware  in-^ 
herent  in  the  atoms,  or  firft  principles  of  things  j 
but  findl,  tafte,  coloinr,  &c  or  the  fecondary 
quaUties,  to  which  alone  the  atomifts  gave  the 
name  of  quality j  were  not  inherent  in  bodies, 
but  were  fomething  refulting  from  the  opera- 
tion of  bodies  upon  oiu:  fenfes.  As  fire,  laid 
they,  which  is  neitfier  in  the  flint  nor  in  the 
fteel,  is  produced  by  their  collifion ;  fo  Aofe 
qualities,  though  not  in  bodies,  are  produced 
by  their  impulfe  upon  our  fenfes* 

The  diftindkion  between  primary  and  fe- 
condary qu^idea  was  difcarded  in  the  Peripa-* 
tedc  philofophy,  but  .  it  was  revived  by 
Defcartes,  who  reduced  the  clafs  of  primary 
qualiti^  to  duree  only,  extenfion,  figure,  and 
motion*     Mr  Locke,  however,  enlarged  tibia 

clafs, 
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ckfs,  fo  as  to  comprehend^  in  addition,  fuch 
qualities  as  divifibility,  folidity,  hardnefs,  foft- 
nefs,  Ifluidity,  and  the  like ;  and  was  at  great 
pains  to  iiluftrate  the  diftinftion  between  the 
two  kinds  of  qualities  to  which  he  firft  applied 
the  terms  primary  and  fecondaty.  Subfequent 
philofophers  have  either  admitted  or  rejected 
this  diftindiion,  according  as  it  fuited  the  par- 
ticular views  of  their  fyftems. 

The  doftrine  concerning  the  lecondary 
qualities,  taught  by  the  Atomifts,  that  they 
tirere  not  inherent  in  bodies,  but  refulted  from 
the  operation  of  bodies  upon  our  ferifes,  wad 
more  fully  illuftratcd  by  Defcartes  :  Sound  and 
colour,  tafte  and  fmell,  heat  and  cold^  were^ 
according  to  that  phildfophet,  fenfations  in  the 
mind)  tod  could  not  be  modifications  of  mere 
extenfion,  figure,  and  mouom  Mr  Locke 
pointed  out  this  diftindion  betifdxt  Senfation 
and  the  external  qualities  of  body,  yet  more 
dearly  j  but  the  conclufions  to  which  thefe 

D  philofophers 
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philofdphers  were  led,  were  fuch  as  a  complete 
view  of  the  fubjedl  would  by  no  means  have 
warranted.  Attending  folely  to  the  fenfation^ 
in  the  cafe  of  the  fecondary  qualities,  and  not 
to  the  accompartying  perception,  they  were  led 
to  aflert,  that  the  fecondary  qualities  of  body 
have  no  exiftence  whatever  but  in  the  mind, 
which  perceives,  or  rather  feels  them.  Heat 
and  cold,  fmells  and  taftes,  fay  they^  are  things 
which  cannot  exift  in  inanimate,  unfeeling 
ittafter,  and  are  atoibutes  of  a  fentient  being 
only.  So  that,  according  to  this  dodirine,  it 
is  a  vulgar  error  to  fay,  that  heat  is  in  the 
fire,  or  firagrance  in  the  rofe ;  fmce  heat  and 
fragrance  are  fenfations  that  can  exift  only 
when  felt  by  the  mind. 

The  foundation  of  this  do£lrine,  which  was^ 
confidered  as  a  brilliant  difcovery  in  its  dayy 
appears  to  be  nbthing  more  than  an  ambiguity 
of  language,  whereby,  as  already  obferved,  the 
fame  name  is  generally  applied,  both  to  a  fen- 

fation 
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fadon  in  the  mind,  and  to  the  caufe  of  that  fenfa- 
tion  as  it  exifts  in  fome  external  object.  Thtis, 
the  teiTO  beat  denotes  the  pecufiar  fenfation 
which  fire  excites  in  a  fentieht  being,  and  alfo 
that  quality  in  the  fire  which  is  the  caufe 
of  it  This  ambiguity  was  fidt  to  be  fo  incon- 
venient in  fcientific  language,  as  to  iriducfe 
modem  chenrifts  to  irivent  a  new  terai,  viz; 
caloric^  by  which  they  denote  the  external 
quaUty,  or  caufe,  of  the  fenfation  of  heat ;  fo 
that,  in  tins  inftanccf  the  ambiguity  no  longer 
exifts;'  It  was,  however,-^  merely  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  ambiguity,  that  philofophers 
convinced  themfelves  that  there  wa!s  no  heat 
in  the  fire,  employing  the  term,  heat^  as  denot- 
ing a  fenfation  only  ;  and  the  ftrength  of  their 
rcafb'ning  totally  difappears,  ^heh  it  is  confi- 
dered,  that  heat  is  the  only  term  by  which  the 
vidgar,  at  leaft,.  denote  the  e^^ernal  caufe  of 
the  fenfation,  as  well  as  Ae  f§nfatioji  itfelf. 
The^  fame  reafonihg  is  eafily  applicable  to  all 
the  other  fecondary  qualities,  as  founds,  taftes, 

©  2  fmells^ 
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fmells,  Sec.  In  this  inftance,  therefore,  the 
vulgar  were  better  reafonars  than  the  philo- 
fophers  ;  for  the  vulgar  by  no  means  confound 
together  the  fenfation  and  perception  which  are^ 
excited  by  external  objeds,  although  they  have 
not  an  appropriate  name  for  each.  But  the 
philofophers,  in  the  cafe  of  the  fecondary  qua-^ 
lities,  entirely  overlooked  the  perception  ^  as^  ia 
the  cafe  of  the  primary,  they  feem  to  have 
pafled  by  the  fenfation :  ai;Ki  hence  the  origin 
of  their  fcepticifin  with  regard  to  the  pama- 
nent  exiftence  of  the  fecondary  qualities ;  a 
fcepticifm  which  we  fhall  immediately  fee  was 
extended  by  fubfequent  philofophers  to  the 
exiftence  of  the  primary  qualities  themfelves.  * 

The 


*  It  ought,  however,  to  be  ftated,  in  juftice  to  ther 
fagacity  of  Mr  Locke,  that  after  fully  illuftrating  the  dif- 
ference between  the  primary  and  fecondary  qualities^ 
accordiflg  to  wWcb,  die  laft  are  ftated  to  have  nothing 

refembling, 
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The  three  fenfes  of  tafte,  fmell,  and  hear- 
ing,  appear  to  giye  tis  information   of  the 

fecondary 


refembling  them  in  the  zGtixii  texture  of  material  fub- 
ftanceS)  that  ingenious  philofopher  precifely  admits,  that 
there  is  ^Mfomething  in  body,  which  is  the  caufe  of  thefe 
fecondary  qualities. 

«  The  qualities,'  fays  he,  (B.  XL  c.  «.  §  23.)  '  that 

*  are  in  bodies,  rightly  confidered,  are  of  three  forts* 
*.  ifty  The  bulk,  figure,  number,  fituation,  and  motion,  or 

*  reft,  of  their  folid  parts  1  thefe  are  in  them,  whether  we 

*  perceive  them  or  no ;  and  when  they  are  of  that  fize 

*  that  we  can  difcoyer  them,  we  have,  by  thefe,  an  idea 

*  of  the  thing  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  as  is  plain  in  artificial 

*  things.     Thefe   I   call   primary   qualities.      2dlyy  The 

*  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reafon  of  its  infenfible  pri" 

*  mary  qualitiesy  to  operate  after  a  peculiar  manner  on 

*  any  of  ,our  fenfes,  and  thereby  produce  in  us  the  dif- 

*  ferent  ideas  of  feyeral  colours,  founds,  fmells,.  taftes, 
/  &c.  Thefe  are  ufually  called  fenfible  qualities.  3^/;?, 
^  The  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reafon  of  the  parti- 

/  xular  conftitution  of  its  primary  qualities,  to  make  fuch 

'  a  '^hange  in  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of 

D  3  *  another 
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fccondary  qualities  of  body  alone ;  the  other 
two  fenfes,  of  fight  and  touch,  inform  us  both 

of 


*  another  body,  as  to   make  it  ope^te  on  pur   fenfe3 

*  differently  from  what  it  did  before.    Tfius,  the  fun  has 

*  a  power  to  mak^  jyax  white,  and  fire  to  make  lead 

*  fluid.     Thefe  are  ufually  called  powers,  f 

This  ftatement  appears  to  be  almoft  entirely  conform- 
able to  the  common  notion,  and  to  the  doSrine  which 
we  have  been  defirous  of  eftabliihing  j  yet,  in  a  few 
fentences  afterwards,  Mr  Locke  recurs  to  the  philofo- 
phical  diftinftion,  by  which  the  exiftence  of  fecondary 
qualities  is  entirely  overthrown.   *  But,'  fays  he,  *  though 

*  thefe  two  latter  forts  of  qualities  are  powers  barely, 

*  and  nothing  but  powers,  relating  to  feveral  other  lx>dies, 

*  and  refulting  from  the  different  modifications  of  the 
f  original    qualities,    yet    they  are  generally  ptherwife 

*  thought  of.     For  the  fecond  fort,  viz.  the  powe^^  to 

*  produce  feveral  ideas  in  us  by  our  fenfes,  are  looked 
^  upon  as  real  qualities  in  the  things  thus  affefting  us : — 
^  e.  g,  the  idea  of  heat  or  light,  which  we  receive  by  our 

*  eye§  or  touch,  from  the  fun,  are  commonly  thought 
f  real  qualities  exifting  in  the  fun,  and  fomething  mprc 
^  than  mere  powers  in  it.  \ 
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of  primary  and  fecondary  qnalities.  Heat  and 
cold  are  fecondary  qualities  difcemible  by  touch; 
«ind  colour  is  a  fecondary  quality  difcemible  by 
fight.  For  colour  is  a  fenfation  occafioned 
by  the  fitnefs  of  certain  particles  of  externiJ 
bodies  to  refled  fome  only  of  the  rays  of  light; 
and,  in  this  acceptation,  it  really  exifts  in  the 
fentient  being,  altlu)ugh  early  prejudice  induces 
us  to  refer  it  to  the  external  body  alone ;  and 
the  term  is  ufually  applied  only  to  the  external 
caufe  of  the  fenfation,  and  not  to  the  fenfation 
itfelf,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  otiber 
fecondary  qualities.  All  the  primary  qualities 
of  body  may  be  difcovered  by  the  fenfe  of 
touch  alone ;  and  it  is  this  fenfe  which  imparls 
the  moft  accurate  notions  concerning  them. 
For  the  notions  of  extenfion  and  figure,  as  con- 
veyed by  the  eye,  r^uire  the  corre£tioQ  of 
the  touch ;  and  even  motion,  which  might  be 
fuppofed  to  be  the  peculiar  province  of  fight, 
^an  only  certainly  be  afcertained  by  the 
P  4  touch. 
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touch,  hecaufe  the  eye  often  judges  mcAion  tQ 
be  real^  when  it  is  but  apparent. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr  Reid,  colour  is  the 
only  perception  received  by  the  eye,  which  is 
accompanied  with  a  fenfation.  But  this  per- 
ception and  fenfation  ^s  conjoined  with  almoft 
every  ad  of  the  fenfe  of  fight,  and  may,  in 
certsdn  ftates  of  the  eye,  be  experienced  with- 
out the  notion  of  extenfion  or  figure.  Thus, 
as  we  are  at  prefent  conftituted,  almoft  all  our 
paxeptions  are  accompanied  by  certain  fen- 
fations,  ftrong  or  weak,  which  nature  feems  to 
have  intended,  not  only  as  fources  of  gratifica- 
tion to  the  individual,  hut  as  impreflSve  figns, 
whereby  the  attention  or  energy  of  the  mind 
fhould  be  properly  roufed  to  acquire  a  know-* 
ledge  of  the  properties  of  external  matter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER   THIRD. 
Of  Perception. 


SECTION    L 

Theories  concerning  Perception. 

VVE  have  already  had  occafion,  fufilciaitly  to 
explain  the  fenfe  in  which  we  employ  the 
term  Perception,  and  the  diftinftion  betwixt 
it  and  Senfation,  in  treating  of  this  lafl  fa- 
culty. According  to  the  common  arrange- 
ment, Perception  fhould  have  been  firft  treat- 
ed of;  but  I  have  preferred  commencing  with 
Senfation,  as  being  the  moft  corporeal  (if  I 
may  fo  exprefs  it)  of  all  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, and  as  being  lefs  incumbered  with  the 
fanciful  hypothefes  of  philofophers  than  the 

faculty, 
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faculty^  of  which  I  am  now  to  IjpeaL  The 
corporeal  organs  of  fenfe  are  fubfervient  to  the 
operation  of  the  fe.culty  of  Perception,  as  well 
as  of  Senfation,  which  generally  ^ccompwi^? 
it  ypt  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  fhat 
thefe  organs  rather  limit  and  pircumfcribe  thi^ 
intellectual  faculty,  than  that  they  are  effential 
to  its  operation  ;  au^  that  bdngs  of  a  fuperior 
order  may  enjoy  perception  in  a  much  more 
perfect  degrjee  than  we  do.  uncircumfcribe4 
by  bodily  organs  like  ours.  A  perfon  who 
had  been  all  his  life  fhqt  up  in  a  chamber  widi 
a  fmgle  window,  would  naturally  conceive  xhaf. 
window  to  be  effential  to  his  fight,  iq{^e2^d  cf 
being  the  caufe  oi  his  yery  limite4  yipw. 

We  have  feen  with  how  little  fuccefs  phir 
lofophers  have  invented  theories,  in  order  tp 
throw  light  upon  the  procefs  of  fenfation ;  and 
to  trace  the  particular  manner  in  which  mate- 
rial objeds  convey  impreffions  to  our  intelleG- 
tual  prindple.     Tl^ey  h^ve  not  been  lefs  d^ 
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$rous  to  inveftigate  the  mode  of  a<aioii  of 
Perception ;  but  as  this  faculty  is  of  a  ftill 
more  intellectual  and  refined  nature,  it  is  not 
to  be  fuppofed  that  their  hypothecs  have  been 
attended  with  very  fortunate  refults.  Such 
hypothefes,  however,  have  been  very  preva- 
lent firoiji  the  remoteft  antiquity;  and,  con- 
trary to  the  general  coi^rfe  of  fuch  things,  have 
preferved  a  confider^^le  uniformity,  and  been 
implicidy  admitted  by  fucceeding  philofophers 
as  a  rational  bafis  of  inveftigation.  The  con- 
fequence  has  been,  a  fyftematic  diffufion  of  er- 
ror in  this  branch  of  fcience,  unparalleled  in 
any  other  j  fo  as  at  length  to  be  matured  into 
a  complete  fyftera  of  fcepticifm,  or  difbelie£ 
Thofe  who  wifh  to  fee  the  gradual  progrefs  of 
this  fcjsptical  philofophy  completely  developed^ 
are  referred  to  Dr  Reid's  Second  Eflay  on  the 
Intelleftual  Powers.  Our  prefent  plan  requires 
only  a  brief  ftatement  of  the  leading  opinions 
of  philofophers  concerning  the  operation  of 
Perception. 

The 
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The  firft  philofopher,  in  whofe  writings  we 
find  a  fyftematic  theory  concerning  Perception, 
is  Ariftotle.  According  to  this  theory,  Per- 
ception, as  wejl  as  all  the  other  operations  of 
the  mind,  is  carried  on  by  the  agency  of  cer- 
tain images,  forms,  or  fpecies  of  material  ob- 
jects there  prefenfc  The  images  prefented  to 
our  fenfes  were  called  fenfible  fpecies,  or  forms ; 
and  were  fuppofed  to  be  continually  fent  off 
firom  material  objeifts,  in  all  direftions ;  fo  that, 
by  entering  at  the  avenue  of  the  fenfes,  they 
produced  perception  during  the  day,  and 
dreaming  during  the  night  Thefe  images 
were  fuppofed  to  be  again  prefented  to  the 
memory,  or  imagination,  in  a  more  refined 
ftate,  when  they  were  called  Species,  fimply ; 
and  when  prefented  to  the  intelled:  in  their 
moft  refined  ftate  of  all,  they  were  called 
Riantafms ;  and  it  was  maintained,  that  there 
can  be  no  perception,  memory,  or  intellection, 
without  fpecies,  or  phantafms. 

Thi9 
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This  theory  was  well  adapted  to  the  Peri- 
patetic philofophy,  which  refolved  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  mat^al  worid  into  the  effedls  of 
two  principles^  called  matter  zsAform.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  originated  with 
Ariftode  ;  for  the  followers  of  Democritus  and 
Epicurus  held  a  fimilar  doftrine  with  regard 
to  flender  films  of  fubtile  matter,  which  they 
fuppofed  to  come  fi-om  external  objeds.  It  is 
likewife  probable  that  the  Pythagoreans*  and 
Platonifts  taught  a  fimilar  theory  of  percep- 
tion ;  as  may  be  gathered  fi*om  the  hints  which 
Plato  gives  in  the  Seventh  Book  of  his  Repub- 
lic, concerning  the  manner  in  which  we  per- 
ceive the  objefts  of  fenfe ;  which  he  com- 
pares to  the  fituation  of  perfons  in  a  deep  and 
dark  cave,  who  fee  not  external  objefts  them- 
felves,  but  only  dieir  fhadows,  by  a  light  let 
into  the  cave  through  a  finall  opening. 

The  principal  difference  among  thefe  fe£l:s^ 
was  concerning  the  origin  of  the  objects  of  the 
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human  lindefrftariding.  Accoitiittg  to  the  Pe- 
ripatetics, thefe  muft  all  enter  originally  by  the 
fenfes,  as  fenfible  fpecies,  and  afe  merely  re- 
fined and  rendered  more  Ipiritual  by  the  in- 
telleGqal  faculties.  This  dodirine  afterwards^ 
pafled  into  the  maxim*,/  Nihil  eft  in  intel- 
*  k£l:u  quod  non  fuit  priusr  in  fenftr.  *  Plato; 
On  the  other  hand,  had  a  very  meain  opinion- 
of  all  the  knfowledge  we  get  by  the  fenfes. 
AU  fcience,  according  to  him,  muft  be  em-^ 
ployed  abdut  what  he  called  Ideas^*  ^/^hich  are 
the  eternal  and  immutable  patterns  of  things,* 
which  exifted  before  the  objeSs  of  fenfe  them-* 
felves,  and  are  not  liable  to  any  change.  Thisf 
doftrine  nearly  coincides  with  what  the  Pytha-» 
goreans  taHght  concerning  their  numbers. 

The  Peripatetic  philolbphy,  asr  is  well 
known,  continued  to  prevail  in  the  world  duiw 
ing  a  period  of  feveral  centuries ;  nor  were  its 
roetaphyfical  doctrines  fuccefsfiilly  oppofed  till- 
the  time  of  Defcartes.  The  theory  of  percep- 
tion^ 
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tion,  abovQ  detailed,  received  a  cohfid^rable  mo- 
dification from  this  philofopher.  He  did  not, 
however,  totally  rejeft  it ;  for  he  held  it  asr 
cert2un,  that  it  is  only  a  reprefentative.  pidhire, 
form,  or  fpecies  of  an  objedt,  thiat  is  prefent  in 
the  mind  when  we  perceive^  and  not  the  ob- 
ject itfelf.  But  he  denied  that  thefe  forms^,  or 
Ipecies,  are  fent  forth  from  extemal  bodies ; 
and  fhewed  the  abfurdity  of  this  doftrine  by 
folid  arguments;  He  alfo  gave  the  name  of 
ideas  to  the  reprefentative  forms  which  he  fup- 
pofed  to  be  prefent  in  the  mind ;  a  term  which 
he  feems  to  have  borrowed  from  the  philofo- 
phy  of  Plato.  Another  peculiarity  in  the  Car- 
tefian  fyftem,  was  the  origin  which  it  affigned 
to  certain  of  our  ideas,  fuch  as  thofe  of  time, 
Ipace,  motion,  &c. ;  which  it  reprefented  to  be 
innate,  or  coeval  with  the  mind  itfelf. 

The  Cartefian  theory  of  Perception  was  va- 
lioufly  modified  by  Malebranche,  and  other 
fucceedmg  metaphyficians :  but  it  is  not  ne- 
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ceflary,  here,  to  fpecify  the  peculiar  notions  of 
each.  The  writings  of  Mr  Locke  are  juftly 
entitled  to  more  cotifideratibn  than  thofe  of  any 
philofopher  of  the  period  in  queftion. .  It  does 
not  appear  that  hid  opinions,  concerning  per- 
ception, differed  materially  from  thofe  erf  Def* 
cartes ;  except  in  refpe£t  of  the  origin  which 
he  affigned  to  the  reprefentauve  images,  of 
ideas,  as  they  now  were  univerfally  named^ 
In  this  refp^  he  difiered  both  from  the  Peri- 
patetics and  Cartefians ;  and  afligned  all  oux? 
ideas,  or  notions,  to  two  fonrces,  viz.  1ft,  Sen- 
lation  ;  and,  2d,  Refledion  or  Confcioufiiefs ; 
as  we  have  already  liad  occafion  to  fpecify. 

It  is  an  evident  confequence  of  the  dodtrine 
of  Perception,  as  admitted  by  Defcartes  and 
Mr  Locke,  that  we  have  no  dired  evidence 
for  the  exiftence  of  external  objafts,  or  of  a 
material  world;  fmce  all  the  objefts  of  out 
perception  and  ccmfcioufnefs  are  only  ideas,  ot 
linages,  which  have  no  dependence  whatever* 

upon 
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tipdh  External  things.  Both  philofophers  wer& 
too  aciite  hot  to  perceive  this  inference ;  but 
heither  were  inclined  to  ^ve  up  the  exiftence 
of  a  material  worlds  although  we  have  found 
them^  without  fdudlance,  relinquifhing  the 
independent  exifterice  of  the  feeondary  qualities 
of  body.  The  arguments,  howefver,  by  which 
they  endeavoured  to  eftablilh  the  real  exiftence  * 
of  matter,  aife  tiot  very  ftrong,  and  foimded 
chiefly  Upon  this  pofition,  that  a  benevolent 
Supreme  poiVer  would  neVer  have  given  us  fa* 
culties  like  the  fenfes,  merely  in  order  to  de-» 
ceive  us*  * 

But 


*  Mt  Locke  has  examined,  more  fulljr  than  Defcattes^ 
the  arguments  which  may  be  adduced  in  fupport  of  the 
evidence  of  the  fenfes*  *  As  to  myfelf, '  fays  he  (b.  4^ 
b.  1 1.  $  3*}  ^  i  think  God  has  given  me  aiTurance  enough 

*  of  tb^  exiftence  of  thingd  without  me ;  fince,  by  their 
^  different  appiication^   1  c^m  prodiide  in  myfelf  both 

*  pleafure  and  pain,  which  is  one  great  concernment  o^ 

*  my  prefent  fliatei  *    He  then  fubjoms  four  argument!^ 

E     .  by 
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But  although  we  find  Defcartes  and  Mr 
Locke  conceiving  that  the  exiftence  of  a  ma- 
terial world  is  only  fupported  by  probable  ar- 
guments, we  are  fcarcely  prepared  for  a  fyftenr 
fo  repugnant  to  common  fenfe,  as  pofitively 
'  and  ferioufly  to  deny  the  exiftence  of  any  kind 
of  matter  whatever.  Yet  fuck  was  the  fyftem 
of  the  ingenious  Bifhop  Berkeley,  who  was 
confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  philofophical  rea- 
foners  of  his  day.  The  denial  of  the  exiftence 
of  the  fecpndary  qualities  of  body,  but  as  mere 

fenfations? 


by  which  the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes  may  be  fupported. 
TEhe  firft  is,  Becaufe  we  cannot  have  the  ideas  of  fenfe- 
but  by  the  inlet  of  the  fenfes.  2d,  Becaufe  an  idea  from 
aftual  fenfation,  and  another  from  memory,  are  Very  dif- 
tinft  perceptions.  3d,  Pleafure,  or  pain,  which  accom- 
panies aftual  fenfation,  accompanies  not  the  returning  of 
thofe  ideas,  without  the  external  objefts.  And,  4th, 
Our  fenfes  aflift  one  another's  teftimony  of  the  exiftence 
of -outward  things'  (§  4.  5.  6.  &  7.)  *  This  c'ertainty  *' 
(he  adds  in  the  following  feftions)  *  is  as  great  as  our  con- 
'  dition  needs,  but  reaches  no  farther  than  adual  fcn*- 
'  fation. ' 
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fenfatioris  of  the  niind,  which  we  tate  feen 
fbrhied  a  part  of  the  fyftemS  cf  Defcartes  and 
tiocke,  nd  dbubl  prepared  the  way  for  thid 
fcqptical  do<3:rine ;  attid  it  Was  liot  difficult  16 
extend  the  arguments,  by  which  the  non-exift^ 
eiice  of  the  fecond^  cjualities  of  body  wa» 
fuppdfed  to  be  proved,  to  the  pririiafy  alfd; 
Thfefe,  according  td  the  prevailing  theory  of 
Perception,  wfere  mere  ideai  or  images  prefent 
iii  the  riiirid ;  and  we  know  nothing  of  them 
but  is  idfeas  exifting  in  the  ftiind ;  fo  that  of 
the  exiftence  of  external  bodies  we  have  n6 
evidence.  Berkeley  ftates  his  fyftem  as  a 
thing  very  obvious,  and  readily  to  be  admitted. 

*  Some  truths  there  are, '  fays  he,  ^  fo  near  and 

*  obvious  to  the  mihd,  tfcat  at  ttian  need  only 

*  open  his  eyes  to  fee  them.     Such  I  take  this 

*  important  One  to  be,  that  all  the  choir  of 

*  heaVen,  and  furniture  of  earth,-^in  a  word, 

*  all  thofe  bodies  which  compofe  the  mighty 

*  frame  of  the  ^vorld,  have  not  any  fubfiftence 
^  without  a  mind.  ' 

E  2  Berkeley^ 
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Berkeley,  though  he  daiies  the  exiftence 
of  a  material  worlds  yet,  as  became  his  cloth, 
decidedly  efpoufes  the  exiftence  of  a  world  of 
fpiritd.  In  order  to  this,  he  admits  that  there 
are  certain  obje<Sts  of  human  knowle%e,  which 
are  not  ideas,  but  things  which  have  a  perma- 
nent exiftence,  Thefe  are  our  own  minds, 
and  their  various  operations,  otihier  finite  minds, 
and  the  Supreme  mind.  And  this  he  thinks 
muft  follow  from  the  very  nature  of  ideas, 
which,  being  inert,  paflive,  imthinkmg  b^ngs, 
cannot  be  the  imagfes  of  thinking  and  a£live 
beings ;  of  thofe  very  beings  in  which  they 
exift. 

It  was  a  large  ftride  in  fcepticifin  to  deny 
the  exiftence  of  a  material  world :  but  the  te- 
nets  foon  after  advanced  by  Mr  Hume,  and 
grounded  upon  the  fame  theory  of  our  per- 
ceptions, go  far  beyond  this,  even  to  deny  the 
exiftence  of  mind,  as  well  as  matter.  This 
philofopher  c^iftinguifties  the  images,  or  pic-' 

tures. 
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tures,  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  objedls 
of  our  thoughts,  into  two  claffea,^  which  he 
calls  impreffions  and  ideas  ;  and  comprehends 
under  the  firft,  all  our  fenfadons,  paflions,  and 
emotions  ;  and,  under  the  laft,  the  fiunter  co- 
pies of  thde,  when  we  remember,  imagine,  or 
reafon  concerning  them.  He  fets  out  with  this 
as  a  principle  that  needed  no  proqi^  (and  of 
which,  dierefore,  he  ofiers  none),  that  all  the 
perceptions  of  the  human  mind  refdve  thenv- 
felves  into  thefe  impreffions  and  ideas.  This 
being  granted,  it  was  eafy  to  Ihew,  by  the 
fame  procefs  which  Berkeley  employed  to 
prove  the  non-exiftenc€  of  matter,  that  there 
is  neither  matter  nor  mind  i|i  the  univerfe; 
nothing  but  impreffions  and  ideas.  What  we 
call  a  body,  is  only  a  bundle  of  fenfations  j 
and  what  we  call  the  mind,  is  only  a  bundle 
of  paffions,  thoughts,  and  emotions,  without 
any  fubjedt :  fo  that  Mr  Hmne  does  not  leave 
us  even  a  felf  to  claim  the  property  of  thefr 
impreffions  and  ideas. 

E  3  The 
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TTie  fyftem  of  Mr  Hume  is  not  to  be  cobu- 
fidered  as  a  mere  philofophical  reverie,  coiir 
ceming  the  manner  in  which  the  operations  of 
the  mind  are  conduced  ;  but  as  a  highly  danr 
gerous  and  infidious  attempt  to  overturn  every 
principle  of  belief,  and  rule  of  conduct.  For 
it  admits  no  other  ftandard  by  which  our  opir 
nions  and  reafonings  are  to  be  guided,  than 
thofe  hypothetical  impreffions,  or  ideas,  which 
we  are  to  look  for  within  ourfelves.  From  this 
fmgular  aflumption,  the  author  endeavours  lor 
gically  to  deduce,  that  there  is  no  fuch  (lung , 
as  power,  or  intelligence,  in  the  univerfe  ;  no 
active  caufe,  or  voluntary  agent ;  no  time  or 
Ipate,  matter  or  mind  :  In  fine,  that  there  is 
no  fuch  thing  as  evidence,  or  even  probability ; 
nor  any  reafon  why  we  fhould  believe  one 
thing,  more  than  its  contrary. 

Philofophical  fcepticifm  had  now  arrived  at 
its  utmoft  limits  ;  and  Jt  became  time  to  affert 
the  privilege   of  reafon,  and   examine  upon 

what 
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"whzt  foundation  doftrines  of  fb  prepofterous 
and  dangerous  a  tendency  refted.  Dr  Reid 
-has  unqueftionaWy  the  merit  of  being  the  firft 
who  fuccefsfully  executed  this  tafk ;  and  in  his 
various  works  on  the  human  mind,  hg  has  fo 
completely  accomplifhed  it,  as  to  leave  litde 
more  to  fucceeding  writers  than  to  feled  .and 
illuftrate  his  various  arguments. 

On  examining  the  ground  upon  whidi  the 
mod^n  fcepdcal  fyftem  refts,  it  is  found  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  hypothefis  which  re- 
prefents  all  our  perceptions  and  thoughts  as 
carried  on  by  means  of  images  or  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  thing  perceived  or  thought  of,  pre- 
fent  in  the  mind ;  which  images,  in  modem 
times,  have  geneiially  been  Q2dle4  Ideas;  an 
hypothefis  which,  we  Jhave  feen,  has  idefcend- 
^d  ^om  a  very  higji  antiquity,  under  various 
modifications.  As  this  theory  was  taught  by 
the  Peripatetics,  however  erroneous  in  its  af- 
jfumptiftn^,  it  led  to  no  fcepticat  ponclufions ; 
E  4  becaufe 
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becaufe  it  taught  that  the  images  prefcoit  in  the 
mind  were  fent  fpith  by  n^aterial  ol^^^  j  and, 
confe^uently,  ftill  left  i^s  diie  eyidenc^  af  our 
fenfes  foT  the  ^xii^ence  of  matter.  But  Def- 
outes  a^d  his  followei<S9  while  they  retained 
the  fuppoiition  of  images  la  the  nfiind,  xejedied 
that  of  thdr  proceediqg  ^^Dm  the  .external 
^>ody.  The  conibquence  was,  tiiat  they  b^ai^ 
firft  with  ^Qubting  the  esfiftence  of  material 
fubfiances,  and  at  length  deliberately  denied 
that  t^qre  is  any  fl^:h  thing  in  the  worid  as 
matter,  pr  mind,  or  aiiy  fendent  b^ng.  ^  It 
^  is  pleafant, '  fays,  Dr  Reid,  *  to  obferve,  that 
^  while  philofophgrs  hs^ve  fo  long  been  labout^ 
^  ing,  by  means  of  ideas,  to  explain  Perception^ 
f  and  the  cither  operations  of  the  mind ;  thoie 

♦  ideas  have,  by  degrees,  ufurped  the  place  of 

♦  perc^tien^  objeS,  and  even  of  the  mind  it- 
f  felf,  and  have  fupplanted  thofe  very  things 

♦  they  were  brought  to  explain,  ' 

1^  might  be  reafonably  concluded,  that  this. 
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theory,  which  has  fo  long  prevailed  in  the 
world,  and  been  fo  implicidy  admitt^  as  to 
fandHon  conclufions  apparendy  the  moft  ab« 
furd,  rendered  our  nodon  of  per<:epdon9  as 
well  as  the  other  intelle^ual  faculties,  very 
dear  and  intelli^ble.  This,  however,  is  by 
no  means  the  cafe ;  for  if  we  apply  the  theory 
to  any  other  of  the  fenfes,  except  fight,  it  is 
idtbgether  incomprehenfible.  I  can  indeed  un-^ 
derftand  what  is  meant  by  an  image  or  repre^ 
fentatioa  dF  vifible  forms  or  colours,  becaufe 
I  know  that  fuch  images  are  painted  on  the 
retina  of  the  eye  j  and  this  fadl  feems  to  have 
f fFor^ed  the  prigin  of  the  whole  hypothefis. 
But  what  is  meant  by  the  image  or  idea  of 
a  tafte,  of  a  ftnell,  a  found,  of  fownefe  ot 
fweetnefe,  of  loudnefs  or  lownefs,  of  hardnefs 
or  foftnefs,  I  cpnfefs  myfelf  perfedjy  at  a  lo& 
^o  determine.  Much  lefs  can  I  pretend  to 
underiland  what  is  meant  by  the  images  of 
imelleaual  objeds,  of  truth  or  fajfehood,  fit- 
pefs  or  unfitnefs,  virtue  oi:  vice. 
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Again,  if  we  fliould  afk,  where  are  thde 
images  exhibited,  and  of  wKat  kind  of  mate*- 
rials  are  they  formed,  it  would  be  diflBcult  to 
obtain  an  anfwer  from  thofe  who  have  moft 
ftrenuoufly  efpoufed  the  theory.  It  would 
feem,  from  the  writings  of  Defcartes,  that  he 
fometimes  places  the  ideas  of  material  objects 
in  thp  brain,  not  only  when  they  are  perceiv-r 
ed,  but  when  they  are  remembered  or  imagin* 
ed ;  but  at  other  times  he  fays,  that  we  are^not 
to  conceive  the  images  or  traces  in  the  brain  to 
be  p^ceived,  as  if  there  were  eyes  in  the 
brain  ;  thefe  traces  being  only  occafions  on 
which,  by  the  laws  of  the  union  of  foul  and 
body,  ideas  are  excited  in  the  minid,  Mr 
Locke  alfo  feems  to  have  wavered  between 
thefe  two  opinions,  fometimes  reprefenting  the 
ideas  of  material  things  as  being  in  the  brain^ 
but  more  frequently  in  the  mind  itfel£  Other 
philofophers,  among  whom  we  may  rank 
Newton  and  Dr  Clarke,  fpeak  of  the  images 
pf  material  things  a§  being  in  that  part  of  tl>e 

brain 
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brain  called  Xhefenforlum^  and  perceived  by  the 
mind,  there  prefent ;  but  Newton  fpeaks  of 
this  point  only  incidentally,  and,  with  his 
ufual  modefty,  m  the  form  of  a  query.  As 
for  ^Berkeley,  his  fyftem  leaves  no  brain  on 
which  the  images  could  be  traced ;  and  the 
fyftem  of  Mr  Hume  leaves  neither  a  brain 
nor  a  mind  for  the  reception  of  his  impreflSons 
and  ideas. 

As  to  the  particular  nature  or  fubftance  of 
the  images,  philofophers  are  generally  filent 
Mr  Locke  indeed  fays,  that  our  fenfations  are 
^  produced  in  us  by  different  degrees  and 
^  modes  of  motion  in  our  animal  fpirits,  va^ 
^  rioufly  agitated  by  external  objects :  *  And 
again,  that,  by  the  faculties  of  memory  and 
imagination,  *  the  mind  has  an  ability,  when 
*  it  wills,  to  revive  them  again,  and,  as  it  were, 
^  to  paint  them  anew  upon  itfelf,  though  fome 
^  with  more,  fome  with  lefs  difficulty.*  Dr 
^ob^rt  Hool^  is  almoft  the  only  author  whp 

is 
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U  explicit  on  this  fiibje£L  He  informs  us, 
(Ledt.on  Light ^  fedt.  7.)  that  ideas  are  com- 
pletely material  fubftances,  and  that  the  brain 
IS  furaifhed  with  a  proper  kind  of  matter  fcnr 
fabrics^tipg  the  ideas  of  each  fenfe.  The  ideas 
of  fight,  he  thinks,  aye  formed  of  a  kind  of 
matter  refembling  the  Bonoman  ftone,  or  fome 
jdnd  of  phofphorus;  the  id^as  of  found,  of 
fome  matter  refembling  the  chords  or  glafles 
which  take*  a  found  from  the  vibration  of  the 
^r;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  Were  this  dodrine 
any  thing  like  the  truth,  we  might  reafonably 
expert  to  obtain  a  view  of  thefe  ideiw  by  a 
careful  diffediojn  of  the  brain  j  which,  how- 
ever, has  not  yet  been  found  to  be  the  caf^ 

What  iHen,  it  may  be  alked,  can  be  th^ 
Caufe  of  the  very  genera}  reception  of  an 
hypothefis  which  is  replete  with  fo  many  in- 
confiftencies  and  difficulties,  infpmuch  that  it 
rather  obfcures  than  enlightens  the  dodnrine 
li^hich  it  is  broujght  to  explain  \    This  feems 

to 
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to  be  afcribable  to  a  prejudice  which  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  human  mind,  and  has  even  been 
admitted,  from  remote  antiquity,  as  a  philofo- 
phical  axiom,  or  felf-evident  principle,  namdy, 
that  ^  nothing  can  ad,  or  be  aded  upon,  but 

*  when  and  where  it  is  prefent '  It  feems  a 
neceflary  confequence,  from  this  principle,  that 
when  the  mind  perceives,  either  the  objects  of 
its  perception  muft  come  into  it,  or  it  muft  go 
out  of  the  body  to  thefe  objefts.  The  firft  of 
thefe  ojunions  has  generally  been  adopted  as 
the  moft  rational.  *  We  fee,'  fays  Male- 
brstfiche,  *  the  fun,  the  ftars,  and  an  infinity 
^  of  obje^  without  us ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 

*  likely  that  the  foul  fallies  out  of  the  body, 

*  and,  as  it  were,  takes  a  walk  through  the 

*  heavens  to  contemplate  all  thefe  objedb.  * 
Yet  the  author  of  the  Antient  Met^phyfics  has, 
among  his  other  fmgularities,  efpoufed  this  laft 
opinion.     (See  Ant.  Met.  Vol.  II.  p.  306.) 

The  origin  of  this  prejudice,  that  all  aftioa 

is 
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is  the  eflfeft  of  contaa,  it  is  not  difficult  td 
affign.  This  is  the  only  manner'  in  which 
we  ourfelves  can  a<9:  upon  external  objedls  f 
and  it  is  the  manner  in  which  all  our  external 
fenfes  arte  aded  upon  by  thefe  objedts,  either 
Immediately,  or  by  the  interventioft  of  fome'^ 
known  medium,  fuch  as  the  rays  of  light,  the 
undulations  of  the  air,  or  the  effluvia  of  odori-* 
ferous  bodies!.  Yet,  after  all,  when  we  comef 
to  exaoitine  the  matter*  a  littlp  more  nearly,  w^ 
no  more  uriderftand  how  bodies  ad  u][)On  ond 
another  when  in  cftntad,  than  when  at  a  difi 
tance  ;  and  we  ftiould  riever  ha^e  found  oiit^ 
independently  of  adual  experieiice,  that  niotiori 
is  the  efFeft  of  contafl:  or  inipulfe.  Nay,  if 
the  fyftem  of  Bofcovich  be  true,  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  as  real  contad  in  nature,  nor  is  fucH 
a  thing  poffible.  Again,  there  are  many  natu- 
ral ph6nomena,  fiich  as  thofe  of  gravitatiorij 
magnetifm,  eledndity,  &c.  .which  appear  to  bd 
produced  by  the  mutual  action  of  bodies  at  a 
diftance  from  one  another.     For  though  we' 

have 
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have  various  hypothefes  of  intervening  media, 
ethers,  or  effluvia,  which  are  intended  to  ex- 
plain thefe  phenomena,  all  thefe  are  mere  fup-*- 
pofitions,  deftitute  of  the  leaft  fhadow  of  proof. 
The  inferenee  is,  that  the  ntaxim  above  ftated 
is  to  be  tanked  among  thofe  vulgar  prejudices 
which,  though  very  generally  received,  are 
without  any  red  foundation  in  nature. 

If  we  feek  for  any  other  proof  of  the 
ideal  theory,  in  die  writings  of  thofe  who  have 
efpoufed  it,  than  this  generally  received  pre- 
judice, we  Ihall  feek  in  vain;  They  all  appear 
to  aflUme  the  exiftence  of  ideas  as  a  thing 
felf-evident,  and  of  whichj  therefore^  no  proof 
will  be  expeded  *  I  prefume, '  fays  Mr 
Locke,  *  it  will  be  granted  me  that  there  art 

*  fuch  ideas  in  men's  minds ;  every  man  is 

*  confcious  of  them  in   bimfelf,  and   men^s 

*  words  and  actions  will  fatisfy  him  that  they 
•^  are  in  others. '— *  It  is  evident, '  he  fays 
agaio,  ^  the  mind  know^  not  things  imme^ 

*  diately^ 
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*  diately^  but  only  by  the  iaterVenticn  of  the 
^  ideas  k  has  of  them. '  Berkeley,  indeed^ 
infers  the  realky  of  ideas  from  this  eircum-' 
ftance,  that  magnitude  and  figure^  as  perceived 
by  the  eye,  add  as  perceived  by  the  touch,  are 
diings,  in  appearance^  very  different ;  and  Mr 
Hume  employs  a  fimilar  argument  when  he 
fays,  *  The  table  which  we  fee,  fefeins  to  dir 

*  minifh  as  we  remove  fardiet  from  it;  but 

*  the  real  table,  wluch  exifls  independent  of 

*  us,  fufiers  no  alteration.     It  was,  therefore, 

*  nothing  but  its  image  Which  was  jprefent  to 

*  the  mind. '  But  the  known  laws  of  optics 
are  a  fufficietit  anfwer  to  fuch  reafonings,  and 
prove,  that  tangible'  magnitude  muft  aflvune 
the  precife  appearances  to  the  eye  which  it 
is  known  to  affume*  There  is,  in  truth,  an 
image  in  fuch  cafes,  but  it  is  not  in  the  mind, 
but  in  the  retina  of  the  eye» 

I  have  thought  it   neceflary  to  be  thus 
ample  in  my  account  of  the  celebrated  theory 

of 
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of  ideas,  becanfe  it  has  not  only  pervaded 
almoft  every  fyftem  of  metaphyfics,  both  an- 
cient and  modertt,  but  has  even  become  in- 
corporated with  the  ftrufture  of  language 
itfelf.  This  renders  it  difficult,  not  occafion- 
ally  to  employ  the  term  idea,  which  has  be- 
come completely  naturalized  in  moft  modern 
tongues ;  but  I  fliall  ufe  it  with  this  provifo, 
that  I  mean  by  it  a  mere  mental  notion  or 
conception,  without  reference  to  any  image, 
form,  or  reprefentation,  fuppofed  to  be  prefem, 
in  the  mind.  * 

S  E  C- 


*  1  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  peculiar  "theory  of 
Leibnitz  coneertiitig  Perception,  whicK  differs  more  in 
^pearance  than  in  reality  from  that  of  Defcartes,  or  of 
Locke.  According  to  Leibnitz,  Perception  is  produced,, 
not  by  any  aftion  of  body  upon  mind,  or  of  mind  upon, 
body,  which  he  conceives  to  be  inadmifliWe,  but  by  what 
he  calk  the  preestablished  harmony.  Our  bodies  and 
minds,  he  conceives,  ate/fo  conftituted;  that  each  may 
perform  its  peculiar  operations  indepeadently  of  the  othery 

F  bul 
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SECTION   IT. 

(^ibe  Evidence  of  Pefceptiqn^^  or  of  the  Senfer* 

Having  given  a  pretty  ample  inveftigatioi^ 
of  the  variom  hypotHefes  \diich  philofbphei^ 
have  entertodhed  on  the  fubjed  of  perteption^ 
and  which  are  only  different  modifications  of 
the  Ided  TTieory,  it  remains  to  inqirire,  what 
we  really  know  concerning  this  primary  ope- 
ration of  the  mind.      Here,,  we  are  obliged 


but  with  a  perfe£2:  corr^fporidcnce  or  fympathy,  fo  thar 
every  change  of  the  one  is  attended  with  a  correfponding 
change  in  the  other :  juft  as  one  clock  rax^  be  fo  adjuft* 
ed  as  to  keep  time  widi  ^loAer^  although  guided  by  a 
perfeftly  independent  moving  power.  This  fyflem,*it 
is  evident,  overturns  all  the  authority  of  our  fenfes ;  '  and 

*  this  one  thing^fays  Dr  Reid,  ^  as  long  as  men.retam 
^  their  fenfes,  will  always  make  diefe  f]d9?ems  truly  ridi'* 

*  culous.  * 
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to  codfeiS)  that  of  the  peculiar  manner  In 
which  this  fecultf  it  brought  into  aftion,  we 
are  endrely  ignorant,  and  muft  therefore  be 
coMjented  u>  ftate  it  as  an  ultimate  fax3:,  or  law; 
df  the  human  mind :  in  die  fame  mahnet  aat 
gravitaddn  continues  to  be  ftated  as  an  ulti<^ 
mate  fad,  or  law^  d[  nature,  by  the  Newtonian 
l^hilo&^ers.  We  may,  ho^v^ver,  be  able  to 
afcertain  the  phettomena  whkh  accompany  the 
operation  rf  this  ttltimate  principle ;  and  thu^ 
inake  advances  in  knowledge,  which  are  the 
more  ufefbl  and  impoitant,  that  they  reft  on 
the  bafis  of  obfervation,  and  not  of  fanciful 
hypothefis; 

Acooidirig  to  Dr  Reid  (EiTay  11.  ck  5.) 

*  in  every  percepdon  of  an  external  objeiS  of 

*  fenfe,  we  find  tfcefe  three  thSngs.     ly?,  Some 

*  coikepdon  or  notion  of  the  cAjeft  perceived; 
^  2dfyy  A  ftriing  and  irrefidible  belief  of  its 
^  prefeot  ekiftence  ;  and,  Stify^  That  thfs  con- 

*  ^idion  and  belief  are  immediate,  and  not  the 

F  2  ^  effe<a 
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*  efFed  of  reafoning. '  We  may  have  a  con- 
ception of  an  objeiS:  without  perceiving  it ;  but 
when  we  perceive,  fome  conception  or  notion 
is  neceflarily  implied.  Again,  when  the  per- 
ception is  diftinft,  we  have  an  irrefiftible  con- 
vidion  of  the  exiftence  of  its  object.  A  per-, 
ception  may  be  fo  faint,  as  to  leaVe  us  in  doubt 
of  its  reality ;  as  when  we  obferve  the  firft 
twinkling  of  a  ftar,  or  the  firft  appearance  of 
a  fhip  upon  the  diftant  horizon :  but,  when  the 
perception  is  clear  and  fteady,  this  doubt,  with 
regard  to  the  reality  of  its  objeiS:,  vanifhes  at 
once. 

Further,  this  convidion  which  we  have  of 
the  jj)refent  exiftence  of  the  objeds  of  percep- 
tion is  immediate,  and  not  refolvable  into  rea- 
foning, or  any  other  kind  of  evidence.  The 
rudeft  favage  is  as  fully  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  what  he  fees,  hears,  and  feels,  as 
the  moft  expert  logician ;  but  both  are  alike 
incapable  of  giving  any  better  reafon  for  this 

belief, 
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\ 


belief,  than  the  original  conftitutioa  of  their 
nature.  If,  indeed,  the  knowledge  we  have 
of  external  objedls  were  to  be  got  by  reafoning 
only,  the  greateft  part  of  men  would  be  defti- 
tute  of  it ;  for  the  greateft  part  of  men  hardly 
ever  reaf9n  j  and  in  infancy  and  childhood 
no  man  can  reafon :  *  Therefore, '  continues 
Dr  Reid,  *  as  this  intelligence  of  the  objeds 
^  that  furround  us,  and  from  which  we  receive 

*  fo  much  benefit  or  harm,  is  equally  neceflary 

*  to  children  and  to  men  ;  to  the  ign9t'ant  and 
'  to  tlie  learned :  God,  in  his  wifdom,  coii- 
^  veys  it  to  us  in  a  way  that  puts  all  upon  a 

*  level.     The  information  of  the  fenfes  is  as 

*  perfed:,  and  gives  as  full  convidion  to  the 
'  moft  ignorant,  as  to  the  moft  learned. ' 

Upon  this  account  of  the  phenomena  of 
perception,  which  is  given  nearly  in  Dr  Reid's 
own  words,  I  have  only  to  remark,  that  the 
fecond  and  third  circumftances  in  his  enume- 
ration may  perhaps,  with  more  propriety,  be 
F  3  comprifed 
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comprised  in  cme;  and  then  k  maybe  fatd, 
that,  in  every  perceptaon  of  an  external  ohjed 
of  fenfe,  we  find,  ifiy  Some  concepCioQ  or 
notion  of  the  obje^  perceived  j  and,  idly^  A 
ftrong  and  irrefiftible  belief  of  its  prefent  extft^ 
ence,  which  is  not  refolvable  into  reafeming^  car 
any  other  kind  of  evidence^    . 

The  moft  obvioqs  objeftion  to  tfus  doc- 
trine, of  the  immediate  and  irreiHtible  befief 
i^vhich  accompanies  perception,  arifes  from  the 
opinion,  fo  often  inculcated  by  philofophers, 
of  the  fallacy  of  the  fenfes.  Almoft  all  die 
antient  philofophical  fe^fk,  Atomifts,  Academics, 
Peripatetics,  and  Sceptics,  ftrenuoufly  e^poufed 
this  opinion,  and  illnftrated  it  by  many  com- 
mon-place arguments ;  fuch  as  the  crooked  ap- 
pearance of  a  ftick  in  the  water ;  objefl:s  being 
magnified,  and  their  diftance  nuftaken  in  a 
fog ;  the  fun  and  moon  ajppearing  but  a  few 
inches  in  di^meter^  while  they  are  reaHy  thou- 
iapds  of  miles  j  a  Iquare  tower  being  taken  at  a 

diftance 
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diftance  for  a  round  one;  aiid  fo  forth.  Thefe, 
and  many  fimilar  appearances,  they  thought 
were  fi^ciently  accounted  fiar,  by  afcribing 
them  to  the  fallacy  of  the  fenfes  j  which  thus 
ferved,  like  the  fubfiantial  forms,  and  occult 
qualities,  as  a  decent  cover  for  their  ignorance. 
Defcartes,  and  moft  of  the  modem  metap^y- 
licians,  have  joined  in  the  fame  complaint  of 
the  fallacy  of  the  fenfes ;  a  dodlrine  which  was 
very  fuitable  to  that  fyflem,  which  reprefent- 
ed  the  perfedicKi  of  phildfophy  us  confifling 
m  doubt. 

When  we  confide  that  the  adive  psut  of 
manldnd,  in  all  ages  firom  the  beginiiing  of 
the  world,  have  refted  their  moft  important 
concerns  upon  the  teftimony  of  fenfe,  it  will 
be  very  cfiflScult  to  reconcile  theif  condud  with 
this  fo  generally  received  opinion  of  the  fallacy 
of  the  fenfes.  It  muft  be  acknowledged  that 
ow  fenfes  are  limited  and  imperfed,  liable  to 
injury  j^d  mifapplication  ;  but  this  they  havQ 

F  4  in 
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in  comnxoii  with  our  memory,  our  judgement, 
and  all  our  other  faculties ;  and,  in  many  im-< 
portant  objects  of  knowledgey  it  will  be  found 
that  we  have  no  other  legitimate  fources  of 
information.  The  'fa<9:  is,  that  in  many  of 
thofe  inftances  which  are  called  deceptions  of 
fenfe,  the  error  is  not  in  the  information  which 
the  fenfes  give  us,  but  in  the  judgement  or 
conclufion  which  we  deduce  from  theit  evi- 
dence. Thus,  if  I  miftake  the  pidnre  of  a . 
cube,  or  of^'a  Iphere,  delineated  upon  a  plane 
furface,  for  thefe  folid  bodies  themfelves:  the 
error  is  not  in  the  eye;  for  it  has  fulfilled  its 
office,  by  giving  me  information  of  the  form, 
colour,^  apparent  magnitude,  &c.  of  the  object 
perceived  :  but  when  I  deduce  from  thefe 
perceptions,  that  the  objedt  perceived  is  a  folid, 
and  not  a  plane,  I  am  guilty  of  a  piece  of  falfe 
reafoning  ;  fo  that,  in  fa£t,  the  fallacy,  here,  is 
not  in  the  fenfes,  but  in  the  conclufion  of  rea- 
fon.  But,  what  places  the  evidence  of  the 
fepfes  in  the  moft  convincing  light  is,  that  it 

is 
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is  Sy  their  means  alone  that  we  are  able  to 
deted  this  fallacy*  In  the  cafe  juft  mentioned^ 
we  might  reafon  for  ever,  without  being  able 
to  determine  whether  we  faw  a  plane  or  a 
folid  body ;  but  we  can  at  once  fetde  the  quet- 
tion,  by  going  fo  near  as  to  fee  its  appearance 
more  diftindly,  or  yet  more  certainly  by  the 
help  of  the  fenfe  of  touch,  whofe  proper 
province  it  is  to  perceive  the  dimenfion  of 
iblidity. 

The  fame  reafoning  may  eafily  be  applied 
to  other  inftances  which  are  afcribed  to  the 
fallacy  of  fenfe.  In  fadt,  therefore,  the  fburce 
pf  error,  in  thefe  cafes,  is  in  the  faculty  of 
reafon,  which  is  much  more  liable  to  miftake 
than  the  fenfes  are.  In  the  moft  important 
concerns  of  mankind,  as  in  trials  for  life  and 
death,  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  that  is,  of  eye 
and  ear  witneffes  of  veracity,  is  admitted  by 
the  judge  as  the  proper  ground  of  his  decifion* 
But  the  reasonings  of  a  counfel  are  fully  weigh-i 

ed 
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ed,  and  fcrutmized,  and  admitted  with  much 
limitation ;    and  i^  as  Dr  Reid  remarks,  *  4 

*  iccptical  counfel  fhoutd  plead  that  we  ought 

*  not  to  put  fo  much  faith  in  our  fenfes  as  to' 

*  deprive  men  of  life  or  fortune  upon  thar 
^  teftimony, — fuch  an  argument  would  be  re* 

*  jefted  with  difdain.  '  The  inference  is,  that 
the  evidence  of  fenfe  is  perfedly  conclufive 
and  unanfwerable.  It  is  therefore  ftronger 
than  that  of  any  kind  of  reafoning,  except  de- 
monftration;  and  thofe  fceptical  philofophers 
who  have  fubftituted  the  conclufions  of  their 
own  hypothetical  fyftems  in  the  room  of  the 
evidence  pf  fenfe,  have  been  guilty  of  a  com-r 
plete  paralogism^  or  an  admiffion  of  the  lefe 
evident  in  room  of  the  more  evident. 

It  may  perhaps  be  afked,  whether  there  be 
^n  evidence  or  belief  accompanying  Senlation, 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  belief 
always  accompanies  the  diftindt  operation  of 
Perception,  and  alfo  of    Coufcioufoefs.      To 

this 
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this  I  would  anfwer,  that  our  fenfations  and 
feelings  are,  like  eveify  other  thing  that  paffes 
in  our  own  minds,  the  proper  objects  of  con- 
fcioufnefs;  fo  that  the  convidion  which  we 
have  of  their  reality,  refta  won  the  evidence 
pf  tjiat  fficijltjr. 


CHAP^ 


N 
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CHAPTER   FOURTH, 
Of  Abstradion. 

SECTION    L 

General  Observations  upon  Abstraction^ 

Every  obje£t  which  we  contemplate  in  na- 
ture, is  an  individual  diftinguiflied  from  all 
other  objefts  by  fome  peculiar  chara£teriftic 
properties  of  its  own.  But  we  are  endowed 
with  a  fachlty,  by  which  we  contemplate  the 
various  qualities  of  objects  apart  from  the  ac- 
tual aflemblages  of  natiu-e.  Hence  we  are  en- 
abled to  afcertain  what  qualities  an  objed  has 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  what  are  in  common  to 
it  and  other  objects  of  a  like  nature,  which 

will 
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will  therefore  be  referred  to  the  fame  clafe  with 
it.  That  faculty  by  which  we  analyze  the  ac- 
Uial  aflembl^es  of  nature  into  their  conftitu- 
ent  parts,  we  call  Abftraftion.  According  to 
the  opinion  of  various  philofophers,  the  opera- 
tion by  which  we  refer  limple  qualities  to  a 
variety  of  objects,  muft  be  afcribed  to  another 
faculty,  which  they  call  Generalization ;  and  they 
conceive  that  there  might  have  beeti  abftrac- 
tion  without  generalization,  though  not  gene- 
ralization without  abftrai2ion.  Granting  thi« 
to  be  true,  I  confider  the  feculty  of  genera- 
lization as  nothing  other  than  that  which  I 
have  called  Combination,  or  Aflbciation,  by 
means  of  which  we  connedl  together  the  ol^ 
je£ts  of  our  thoughts,  according  to  various  rela- 
tions, eflential  or  accidental,  and  which  we  fhall 
have  to  confider  in  the  next  chapter.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  will  not  lead  to  any  material 
mifapprehenfion,  to  fpeak  of  the  whole  prpcefe 
of  the  formation  of  general  notions  as  due  to 
the  faculty  of  abflxadion  alone. 

Had 
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Had  we  pbflefTed  no  fuch  facuky*  a6  ab-: 
ftradidn,  it  is  eirident  tfa^  all  our  knowledge 
Would  have  been  liniited  to  an  acquaintance 
inth  individual  beings  and  individual  fk<SU. 
But  the  very  effence  of  icience  confiils  iii  ge-J 
iieralixing  and  redudng  to  a  £ew  claiSss,  or  geu 
heral  principles,  tiie  nuiltitude  of  individual 
hings  which-  every  branch  of  human  knoW- 
iedgd  fembrapes.  Hence,  without  abftradion^ 
icietlce  ootlld  have  had  no  exigence ;  and  die^ 
irnoM^edge  of  man  would  have  been,  like  that 
rf  the  lower  animals,  in  whom  no  traces  of 
fliis  faculty  are  difcernibki,  drcumfciibed  to  an 
iicquaintance  with  thofe  objeds  and  events  in 
nature  with  whidi  he  was  conneQied  by  a  re- 
^d  to  his  own  piefervation  nod  well-4)eing« 

1  do  not,  indeed,  go  fo  £ur  as  to  iayj 
With  fome  philofqphers,  that  without  abftrao* 
fion,  &ie  facility  of  reafoning  could  never  have 
been  called  into  exercife ;  for  reaibning  may 
ho  doubt  h6  exercifed  upon  paiticular  fadts  and 

circumflances  ; 
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drcumftances  ;  and  oE  this  degree  of  reafoning 
the  lower  animals  appear  to  be  capable*  A 
curious  example  of  the  reafoning  powers  c^ 
the  monkey  is  quoted  by  Mr  Stewart  (c,  4. 
{eGL  5.)  from  the  Lettr^  sur  les  Ammaux  of 
M.  BaiQy,  addreiSfed  to  M.  Le  Roy :  but  thi^ 
^uky,  even  in  die  moft  fagacioua  animals,  i$ 
confined  widbia  very  narrow  limits  \  of  whkh 
I  have  heard  a  convincing  proof  from  a  perfi^n 
of  midoubted  veracity.  Around  Gibraltar,  a 
certain,  fpecies  of  apes  is  common  ;  and  theie 
animab  are  frequendy  ieen  in  herds  in  receffes^ 
of  the  rock.  They  have  a  particular  fond* 
nels  for  the  heat  of  a  fire,  and  never  fail  to 
afiemUe  together  around  ^  embers  which 
&e  cendnels  leave  a&er  boiEng  their  kc^des^ 
where  ttey  feem  highly  to  enjoy  themfelvesi 
In  the  nei^bourhood  of  thefe  eml>ers^  {dent/ 
of  chips  and  fragments  of  wood  are  to  be 
found,  which  ferve  the  c^itinek  for  fuel ;  but 
although  the  2^)es  are  not  imfrequmdy  feen 
pelting  each  other  with  thefe  dups^  they  have 

never 
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never  been  known  to  apply  them  to  feed  the 
expiring  fire,  whofe  lofs  they  Evidently  ap- 
pear to  regret. 

It  is  in  the  difcovery  of  general  principles^ 
Aat  reafon  has  its  nobleft  exercife.  It  is  ge- 
neralization alone  that  makes  it  poffible  for  us 
continually  to  go  on  in  fcientific  improvement. 
It  is  in  confequenqe  of  this,  (as  is  eloquendy 
obferved  by  M.  Condorcet  mr  tinstruction 
publiquc)  *  that  at  the  moment  when  a  multi- 

*  tude  of  particular  folutions,  and  of  infulated 

*  fa£ts,  begin  to  diflxaiS:  the  attention,^  and  ,to 

*  overcharge  the  memory,  the  former  gradually 

*  loie  themfelves  in  one  general  method,  and 

*  the  lattet  unite  in  one  general  law ;  and  that 
'  thefe  generalizations   continually  fucceeding 

*  one  to  another,  like  the  fucceffive  multipli- 

*  cations  c£  a  number  by  itfelf,  have  np  other 

*  limit  than  that  infinity  which  the  human  fii- 

*  culties  are  unable  to  comprehend. '  (See  the 
whole  paffage  tranflated  by  Mr  Stewart,  c.  4. 

fed. 
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fed.  6.)  Hence  it  appkrs,  that  atftraiSion  ii 
cottiplaely  fubfenient  to  all  the  ncAler  exer- 
tiotin  of  reafon  ;  to  thofe,  iii  pardctilair ,  by 
which  man  1ms  attsuned  the  high  diiliiidion  of 
bdhg  denomkiated  a  rational  animaL 


Iii  prppc^on  as  a  man  famifiatites  himielf 
in  the  exercife  of  Abiira£tt6n,  and  accuftoms 
himfelf  to  amfider  what  are  the  diftihguifhing 
charadbrtiHcs  of  the  various  obje^s  of  his  cori-^ 
templadon,  and  what  3iey  hate  in  bdfntnod 
with  odiersj  does  he  fit  himfelf  for  felentific 
purfuits.  Biit  the  formation  of  general  pf  iti-^ 
dples  is  not  Entirely  fuited  to  the  diredibii  of 
our  condtia  in  the  more  ordinary  occurrences 
of  life.      Hence  the  origin  of  that  maiiim, 

*  which  '  (ate  Mr  Hume  remarks)  *  has  been 

*  fo  induftrioufly  pfopagated  by  the  dunces  of 

*  fetery  age^  that  a  man  of  geniii*  i#  liiifit  for 
bufmefs.  '       *  Whedi '    lays  Mr  Stewart, 

^  theoretical  knowledge  and  pra£tical  fkill  are 

*  happily  combined  in  the  feme  perfon,  the 

G  *  imdle^tual 
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f  ioteile^iml  power  of  maa  appeifs  it^.its^^n 

*  peifeaidoy  and  fits  Witt  ^tjudlly.  to  ooftflu^^ 
^  witii  a  mafterly  l^atuly  the  ({^tails  of  inrdkuorjr 
Vbufioefe^and  jto  coiitehd  funcefeftiUy  wiA- tibe 
^  untried  dfflcukies  cf  newaiidJoaKar&ms^ 

*  ations. '  (See  Elem.  of  the  Phil,  of  the  Hum. 
Mind,  c.  14.  ithe  whole  af.§  6*  &  ?♦)  j  . 

If  it  ftimadbc  ^ed  at  wfcat|)erbdTtf 
the  faculty  .0f  Abfbaaioo  Ihewr  5da£?:.  Dr 
Rwi  aaafw^rs^ .  thdt  as  foon.  aa  i  diili  cah;  fey; 
with  «ndei^anduig>  that  hfe  has  .two^fcrothetti 
or  two  ftftera,  tiiat  is^  as  foon  sasiife  caaiife  the 
plueajr  OwHber#  he  (h^ews  hirftftlf  tp  hav?Q  iotask* 
ed,:§  ^eaeral^  conception,  .(Efla/  V>,  e.-:&) 
Hence  jt  a|>pejwrs,  that  it.fe  to  the  faculty  of 
Abflxa<a:iDn  ^tlone,  that  w^  owe  the  *n0ticft>  of 
;?///»^^/'3  pne;pf  the  moft  important  Witljb  W^^ 
we  are^  acquainted;  ,  l^or  if  We  had  not  pofi- 
feffed  tl]^e  faculty  of  g^^aUzihg,  dr  of.  jredUc* 
ing  inditidual  things,  to .  varfoufe  dafies^  we 
fhpuld ,  never  have  been  able  td  fey  that;  th^re 
vrere  twoj:  or  more  things  of  a  fort 

Again/ 
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Agiin,  as  all  language  coniifis^  in  a  great 
irieafinre^  c£  general  wc«^8  or  expreffions 
which  are  a^j^cabii  to  more  than  one  in- 
dividual tiring)  this  valuable  prerogative  in  a 
great  meafure  depends  upon  the  faculty  of 
Abftradion.  If  we  examine  the  ftru£ture  of 
language,  we  ihall  find  that  all  its  parts  of 
^}€Bch  are,  general  terms,  or  iftay  all  be  ap^ 
plied  to  a  varietjf  of  individuals,  with  the  ex^ 
caption  of  that  ciafe  of  fubftantive  nouns,  csiU 
edpfoper  names.  Hence,  We  fee  in  how  greit 
a  degree  the  fa^ky  of  abftraaioti  facilifeLtefe^ 
the  comnrtinicadon  of  our  thoughtfe  froiii  on6- 
to  anodier.  And  tM^  principle  ought  to  be  d^ 
cxfire  of  a  queftioii,  which  has  t^  UriFreqUefttly 
been  agit«€idv  via*  ^whether  *^^  brutes  bfe  ca- 
pable of  ^aliquirh^  language  ?  fieing'  dgftltute 
of  abftcJwiUoa,  die  only  tefmg  iftMgtiage^ 
whc^  irww^g  they  are  cistpftW^  of  ^otnpre^ 
headiwg,  a^  the  ^per  tiamfes :  &nd  tfils'li- 
pfrfealy  agte*ableMto  ekp*t^ri6fei>  -  A  dog^ :  ot 
.Qthw  antm&l'^  way-bfe  ^lad*  tb'&hftm"  to  a: 
G  3  particular 
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particular  name  ;  or  he  may  be  made  to  per- 
form certain  individual  ads  when  c^rtdn  foimds 
are  pronounced  to  him  :  but  further  than  (his, 
in  refpe^  to  (he  comprehenfion  of  words,  his 
intelledual  powers  appear  to  be  incapable  of 
carryiii^  him» 

Few  fubjedls  ha^e  given  rife  to  more  con- 
trov^y,  among  metaphyfical  writers,  than  the 
queftion  concerning  the  particular  intelledbial 
procefs  by  which  the  mind  forms  general  no- 
tions ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  objeft 
oi  our  thoughts  when  we  employ  an  abfba^ 
or  general  term.  This  qudlion  has  become 
very  much  imj^catied  with  the  ideal  theory 
which  fo  long  prevsdled  in  the  world,  and  ac- 
cording to  which,  as  already  ftated,  (c.  s. 
fed.  1.)  there  is  fome  image  or  fenfible  repre- 
fentation  of  every  objed  of  thought  prefent  iff 
the  nund,  wh^i  any  of  our  facidties  aie  em- 
ployed about  that  objedL  It  therefore  became 
^  queftion,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  imagcsy 

or 
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or  ideas  of  abftra£lion ;  and  ftre  thefe  mere 
creatures  of  the  ipind,  or  have  they  a  real  and 
permanent  exiftence  in  nature  ? 

It  was  the  doftrine  of  Plato,  as  well  as  of 
the  Pythagorean  fchool,  that  universal  ideas 
were  of  an  eternal  and  immutable  nature,  and 
were  the  general  r^^fentations  of  what  the' 
objedls  of  our  fenfes  exhibited  only  as  indivi- 
duals. (See  as  above.)  Hence,  it  is  evident 
that  diefe  philofophers  affigned  to  abstract  ideas ^ 
or  universal  J  as  they  wrere  called,  a  real  and 
permanent  exiftence;  and  indeed  confidered 
them  as  the  only  objedd  of  true  fcience.  A- 
riftotle,  who  derived  ideas  from  matter,  inftead 
of  matter  from  ideas,  ftill  admitted  that  uni- 
verfal  ideas  were  things  a<fhially  prefect  in  the 
mind  ;  although  he  denied  them  an  independ- 
ent and  permanent  exiftence^  It  is  to  him  we 
owe  the  divifion  of  univerfals  into  five  clafles, 
■ef/js.  genus,  fpecies,  fpeeific  diflerence,  property, 
3fl4  accident ;  which,  however,  Dr  Reid  is  of 
0,3  opinion^ 
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Opinion,  was  bpn"owed  from  the  Pytl^gOreai\ 
fchooL  Thus,  v?^  nmy  Qonclude,  ^hat  PUt<> 
and  Ariftotle,  as  well  as  tjie  Pyth^^goc^^as,.  all. 
concurred  in  afcribing  a  real  exiftence  to  uni- 
*  verfal  ideae,  although  they  c^efed  as  |Qt  ^eir 
origin  ;  but  a  very  oppofite  do^lriae  app^ajrs  to 
hav?  be^  taught  by  Zeno  and^^.Stpi^^,  vi$k 
that  univerfak  have  no  real  ejgiftenee,  but  are 
^lere  creatures  of  the  hu^istfi  nwi4 

'Hie  oWcure  ftateifl«it  of  this  cohtrovf  rfy, 
in  Porphyry's  Introduftion  to  the  Qitegoriea 
of  Ariftotle,  appears  to  have  drawn  the  att^fi- 
tion  of  the  fchoolmen  to  it  very  early  iu  the 
middle  2^^  The  prevailing  opinion  was, 
the  reality  of  univeriat?,  in  coi:^rmity  to  the 
dodrine  of  Ariftotje ;  hut  the  fyftem  of  the 
Stoics  w^  revived,  or  rather  reinvented,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  by  Rofqelinus,  md  found  a 
very  abl^  arid  eloquent  ^fender  in.  his  difciple 
the  cdeferat^  Peter  Aheiard,  as  well  as,  sifter-r 
Wjtrds,  in  tJi^Englifh  fchoolman  WyKani  Occam, 
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?i5,idifeiple  of  'Pi3^  SQ9M8.  r/Xh^  eonu&v&:(j 
wta.  agitated  yR^:  the  \gteatfift  lfc6nw%  and 
lioC^wJIhoittihtows  9fid  Woody  a©$y$; :  Thde 
wW^toifiad  tiuB-reafity  o£  thfi  exUlence  of 
umverfak,  yrare  called'  Realists ;  lamd  thofe 
wlio  mamtakiedi.the' cq^ofiitc  ctoanne,  lyere 
taUfid  :  NdminiJists.  A  ifew'  tddt  ^  at:  niiddk 
d)ilr{fii;  ;  and  hSeste^  that.  uniyerMity  was 
oeSh^/  in  thirigs  iK)r  in  names^  but  in  out 
conceptions;  wh^fce'they  were. called  Concept 
tualtsts.  1 : '  '         i    • 

!  Tboier  iBod^m  philofopherd  "vfehor  have  e- 
%ouied  the  thcdry^of  ideas,  have  generally  given 
iqp  liiie  ofnnion  t&  the  Realift&.  Mr  Hdbbes 
mis  a  decided  NominaHft;  as  were  aMb  Dr 
Q^vkeley  aiadi  Mr  Hume.  *  Mr  Locke,  in  the 
q^lniK^  iE^  Dr  JR^eidy  wasia  Conceptualift ;  al- 
plough  it  is  mitivieryjetfy  to  affign  a  djftinft 
nijtipni  to  thi$  dodtiAev:in  conjunftion  with 
dw  ideal  tfceory  ;  for^  according  to  tfiat  theory, 
our  conceptioua  aare  themfelves  real  beings, 
o  4  vt%. 
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.  viz.  nothing  Other  than  ideas  themfelves ;  'fe 
that  it  would  fe6m  that  a  Gbnceptualift,  whor 
belieyed  in  the  ideal  theory,  muft  be  a  Realift; 
at  leaft  in  fi>  far  as  the  real  exiffcence  of  univep^ 
fals  was  taught  in. the  Peripatetic  fyftem.  The 
hiftory  of  the  ccwitroveffy  may  be  feen  cleariy 
ftated  in  Dr  Reid's  EfTays  on  the  Intelledital 
Pow^er^  (Eflay  V.  c.  6.),  as  wdl  as  in  Mr 
Stewart's  Elements  of  the  Philofophy,  Sou 
{c  4.  fe£L  2.  &cs.)i  and  fiill  more  amply  in 
Bruckeri  Hift.  PhH.  (vol  III.) 

If  the  ideal  theory  be  relinquiihed,  as  I 
think  it  muft,  in  confequence  of  the  reafonings 
of  Dr  Reid,  the  fyftem  of  the  Reafifts  fefls  to 
the  ground,  or  at  leaft  becomes  identified  wkh 
that  of  the  Gonceptualifts ;  for  I  do  not  firp- 
pofe  that  any  philofopher  would  now  be  in- 
clined to  revive  the  fyftem  of  Hato  concerning 
the  eternal  and  independent  exiftence  of  nnU 
verfal  archetypes,  or  ideas,  after  the  patterns 
of  which  all  individual  things  have  been  form- 
ed 
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6d.  The  only  rational  contrdverfy,  that  now 
remains,  appears  to  be,  Whether  is  the  mind 
capable  of  attaching  ififtinA  notions,  or  con- 
cepdons,  to  thde  genei^  and  abftrad  terms 
which  it  fo  frequently  employs  ?  or  is  it  in- 
capable (rf"  forming  fucJh  notions,  fo  that,  when 
it  employs  genersd  terms,  tfiefe  are  to  be  confi- 
dered  rather  as  figns  thail  accurate  ekpreflions 
of  our  thoughts,  and  if  any  diftind:  notion  is 
annexed  to  them,  it  muft  be  that  of  an  indiri- 
dual  of  the  fpecles  which  they  are  employed 
to  exprefs  ? 

This  queftion  appears  ftiU  to  divide  the 
opinions  of  Intelledual  philofophers ;  and  on 
this  account,  as  well  as  becaufe  of  its  real  im-r 
portance  in  fetding  the  fkft  principles  of  know-^ 
ledge,  it  deferves  a  particular  examination.  We 
may  confider  Dr  Reid  as  having  maintained  the 
firft  opinion  j  and  Mr  Stewart  as  one  of  the 
ableft  advocates  for  the  fecond.  A  variety  of 
ingenious  arguments  for  this  laft  doctrine,  are 

likewife 
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%ewife  to  he  fowA.  vn  ihd  writings  of  tjie 
Abbe  de  Condilbi;,;^  After  aII  that  Ji^  beeor 
liad  upon  the  fubj«(^  by  tbefe  ^f  philpfo- 
ph^r%  p^haps  foroe :j|§w  li^$)  romain  to  b^ 
throvra  upon  k  by  iiiqyirers  of  fat  Ws  em^ 
Q^nce,  With  a  vi«wr  to  avoid  th^  ©rrot^  at-^ 
tendaat  upon  thwretiqal  ijpoctilatiQn,  I  ihall,  in* 
the  ibwt  kiveftigatioR  of  iiii$  queftion^  which 
forw  *fce  next  foijliojj,  follow,  a»  much  is^ 
I  am  abjie,  the  i^aiMxai  ordoir  of  indu^f^iiHi 
growaded  upo^  the  prc^r^fion  of  fa<5tf* 


SECTION     II. 


,  Of  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  AhJlraEi  and 

General  Terms ^ 

•\  "  ... 

!¥£  m<^  general  divifion  of  the^ objeds  of 
human  thought,  or  of  thofe  things  which 
lasgwge  ia  intended  to  denote,  ia  into  sub^ 

stances 
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^aace^  and  attributes;  for  every  thing  which 
exift$y  or  of  which  we  can  form  a  notion,  muft 
be  dther  an  individual  being  or  fubftance ;  or 
iplfe  fome  quality,  reUtion,  or  mode  of  oper^ 
toon,  that  is,  fome  attribute  of  that  fubftance. 
In  all  languages  yet  difcovered  among  the 
vaj^ous  tribes  of  nien,  the  firft  clafe  of 
notions  is  expreffed  by  certain  wpnk,  which^ 
from  their  office,  have  been  called  fubftanU^ 
nouns.  The  fecond  dafs,  which  is  by  far  the 
j5icA  complicated,  and  aflumes  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  is  expreffed  by  words  which  have, 
in  procefs  of  time,  come  to  be  arranged  under 
different  genera;  for  attributes  are  expreffed 
by  adjeftive  nouns,  by  verbs,  parttdqplea,  ad^ 
verbs,*  aad  all  the  indeclinable  parts  of  fpeecl^ 
and  alio  by  many  fpbftantive  noum. 

It  fe^ts.been  rendered  exceedingly  pr^^bki, 
by  the  philological  inveftigatipns  cf  Mr  Home 
Tooke^  th^  langwige,  in  its  primitive  fcystxk^ 
cDjafifted  jdlmoft,  ^tlrely  of  nouR3  and  verbs^ 

fmce 
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fince  he  has  been  able  to  fhew,  in  the  cafe  of 
the  Englifh  language,  and,  occafionally,  in  par- 
ticular examples  of  other  languages,  that  all 
the  indeclinable  parts  of  fpeech,  which  have 
given  fo  much  trouble  to  grammarians,  may 
be  reduced  to  fome  form  or  other  of  the  noun 
or  verb,  either  exifting  in  the  language  itfelf, 
or  in  thofe  diale<fls  from  which  it  was  ori^nall jr 
derived.  This  render?  it  probable  that,  in 
every  cafe  whatever,  this  redudion  might  be 
made,  were  we  acquainted  with  all  the  roots 
of  the  language  ki  queftion. 

Without  both  the  noun  and  verb,  fcarce 
any  thought  can  be  intelligibly  exprefled  ;  ior 
the  noun  Is  neceflary  to  denote  the  fubje£t  of 
our  thoughts,  and  the  verb  to  denote  its  parti- 
cular ftate,  or  that  which  we  wifh  to  affirm  or 
cxprefe  concerning  it.  The  utterance  of 
a  name  alone,  accompanied  with  fome  in- 
dicatory geftures  of  the  body,  may  be  fuffi- 
f ientp  on  fome  few  opcafions,  to  convey  our 

pieaning 
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meaning  to  others:  and  we  find^  in  certain 
languages,  a  few:  forms  of  expreffion,  which^ 
by  means  of  the  verb  alone,  contain  a  complete 
a£Srmation  ;  as  in  the  Latin — -pluit,  it  rains  ; 
fugnabatur^  there  was  a  battle;  and  fome 
others.  But,  in  general,  it  may  be  iffumed 
as  a  manifeft  truth,  that  both  the  noun  and 
verb  are  neceflary  for  the  communicadon  of 
thought,  even  in  the  nideft  ftate  of  language  ; 
the  one  to  denote  the  qbje£t  of  our  thoughts  \ 
the  other,  that  relation  or  attribute  which  we 
exprefs  concerning  it  •  ' 

The  verb,  as  it  is  found  in  all  languages, 
indudes,  in  its  more  ufual  forms,  not  only  the 
expreflion  of  ibme  particular  date  or  adipn, 
but  alfo  the  notion  of  time,  denoted  by  its 
tenfe,  together  with  other  notions  which  it  is 
not  neceflary  here  to  fpeqify.  Hence  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  another  fet  of  words  which  fhall  de- 
note the  more  permanent  attributes  of  fub-. 
ftances,  without  reference  to  the'prefent,  paft^ 

or 
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or  future;  dr  fliall  include  in  them  nothing 
more  dian  the  fimpte  notion. of  the  attribute 
itfelf.  Thefe  treads  are  ii^  adj^Slives^  whofe 
purpofe  it  is,  fimply  to  d^iote  the  rarious  per* 
manc&it  qualities  of  fubftances,  fuch  as  wbite^ 
grten^  rougb^fmootb^ gdad^bad^SSc;  and  whidi 
2Xt  neceflarily  of  a  very  high  antiquity  iii 
language.  It  has  been  ingenioufly  fuf^ofed, 
that  many  of  the  adjedives  were  at  firft  no- 
thing more  than  the  namte  of  thofe  fubftan*- 
c€&  which  poflefied  much  of  the  quality  which 
they  were  employed  to  denote  Thus,  it 
would  be  natural  to  fay,  the  '  fnow  cloth, '  to 
denote  the  white  doth^  die  '  grafs  dmh,'  to 
denote  the  green  cloth ;  •  and  fo  forth  ^  a  ^dIoii^ 
of  expreffion  iwhich  'we  IHli .  ifetkin,  in  fiich' 
exarHple^  as  the  wards*  mokt^  crirngt^  Ssfr^ 
which  ^e^  enjoyed  bo^h  as  fiAflianti^s  and 
at^divesi  Others  4>f  ,ihe  adjedires  are  evi- 
dently^ deriveci  frcjiA  verbs  j  as  karmd^  from  ft^ 
kam;  hof^  frotn  to  hiaf)  which  is  more  maul^ 
£^  iut  theirtftark:ebf  «f4/i^iA^^^  asd 

fo 
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£o  forth  t  and,  perhaps,  fome  can  fcarcdy  be 
traced  to  ekfaer  origin,  but  muft  be  Tdferred  to 
the  ori^nal  ftock  of  wQcid& 

»■ 
The  adjedives  are  employed  with  pro- 
priety only  when  conjoined  widi  fubftandves, 
as  thea:  very  name  imports  Hebce  liie  origin 
<rf  a  ftt  of  fubfta-ndves  which  have  been  term- 
ed aldlrads,  intended  xo  denote  a  quality  or 
Attribute,  wititout  any  relation  whote^ter  to  a 
fiibftance,  ThuSy  fr€fm\govd^  we  have  goo^eft; 
fi-om  ^ifftc,  mbitdn^s.}  and  fo  fortfi :  white, 
in  fbch  inftanoes  sagrim^^-ilu^^  ^^':  one  word 
im^'  da®  puipoife  of  both  fubftandve  andjad- 
jeialve,  ^Many  of  thefe  ;abfttaas  are  <ferived 
from  verbs;  foch  us  puntfi^ment^  from  ptmjb^ 
m$d^r/iM/Mng^  irom  mdefjim^d,^  ^r.  j  while  in 
(bme  inftances  here,  alfo,  one  word  anfwers 
both  purpofes,  as  in  the  words  love^jwalky  Sff^. 
It  is  an  obferyadoa  of  M.  de.  Condjllac^  (Sur 
i'Oi%iae  ides  Gon.  Humi  plat.  2.  §1.  c:  9;) 
*  that  ali.the  abftraA  fubfefldve*  are  derived 

' '  ^  from 
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*  from  fbme  adjective  or  verb ;  and,  in  com- 

*  mon  language,  owe  thw  origin  merdy  to 

*  the  neceflity  of  exprefling  the  thoughts  cook 

*  modioufly. '  * 

Let  lis  n6w  piiiife,  and  afk,  HaVe  we  di£-  - 
dni^  conceptions  attached  to  the  vsuious  clafles 
of  words  which  we  hare  juft  enumerated  ^ 
1  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  are  cap- 
able of  forming  fuch  conc^ydons^  What  k 
is  to  'ivalk^  to  run^  to  bavt  walked^  or  to  com- 
mand to  walk ;  what  it  is  to  love  or  to  bate^  to 
be  angry  or  to  pity^^^—^  which  are  examples  of 
the  verb ;  fiirely  we  as  d^din^ly  comprehend, 
as  what  is  meant  by  the  fpecific  name  of  any 
tree,  mountain,  or  river,  fuch  as  aJh^Snowdon^ 
or  Tbames.    Certainly,  too,  we  have  an  eqmt- 

*  *  Si  nous  pouvidns  remonter  a  tous  les  noms  priihfc- 

*  tXt^i  ndus  rett>nhdltrion$  qu^il  n*y  a  point  de  fubftanh 
<  tif  abftrait  qui  tie  derive  de  quelque  adjei^if  ou  de 
t*  quelque  verbe,* 
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ly  diftin6t  conception,  when  we  fay,  the  afh  is 
green^  or  it  is  fmootb^  or  it  is  crooked;  which 
are  examples  of  the  adje^ive :  and  I  think 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  annexing  a  diftin<a 
meaning  to  the  ahftra£ts,yfe(>(?//>«^,  crookednefs^ 
Effr.  although  we  are  perfedly  aware  that  thefe 
cannot  exift,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  figured 
\ifibly  before  the  eyes,  without  fome  fubftance 
that  Ihould  be  fmooth  or  crooked.  But,  furely,. 
a  diftinft  mental  conception  is  one  thing,  and 
an  ocular  reprefentadon,  or  vifible  painting,  i* 
another. 

The  doftrine  which  I  |iave  been  endea- 
vouring to  illuftrate,  appears  to  coincide  with 
what  is  fjud  concerning  our  notions  of  attri- 
butes by  I)r  Reid,  (EfTay  V.  on  the  Intelledtual 
Powers,  c.  2.)  ^  It  appears, '  fays  he,  *  from 

*  every  man's  experience,  that  he  may  have 

*  as  clear  and  diilin<a  a  conception  of  fuch 

*  attributes  as  we  have  named,  and  of  innu- 

*  naerable  others,  as  he  can  have  of  any  indi- 

H  ^  vidijial 
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^  vidual  to  which  they  belong.  *  *  Indeed, ' 
^dds  he,  '  the  attributes  of  individuals  is  all 
^  that  we.  diftindly  conceive  about  them,  Jt 
^  is  true,  we  conceive  a  fubjeft  to  whijch  the 
^  attributes  belong }  but  of  t;his  fuhjeflk,  when 
^  it§  attributes  are  fet  afide,  we  have  but  an 

*  obfci^re  and  relative  conception,  whether  it 
^  be  |)ody  or  mind.  ' 

'  The  other  clafs  of  general  terms,  *  add^ 
he  afterwards,  '  are  thofe  that  fignify  genera 
^  dXidi  fpecies^  into  which  we  divide  and  fub-? 

*  divide  things ; '  and  of  thefe  I  come  now 
to  treat.  *  If  we  ar^  able, '  fay§  Dr  Reid, 
^  tp  form  diftindt  conceptions  of*  attributes,  it 
^  cannot  furely  be  denied  that  we  m^y  have 
^  diftiftd;  poriceptions  of  genera  aad  fpeci?§, 
^  becapfe  they  are  only  colle<3:ions  of  attributes 
^  wh^ich  \Ye  cpnceiye  to  exift  in  ^  fubjedt,  and 

*  to  which  we  give  a  general  riam^*  If  the 
^  attribwta|  comprehended  under  that  gener4 
^  R^^^    b?    diftindly  conceived,    the   thing 

^  meant 
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'  meant  by  the  name  nfiuft  be  (Jiftin<3iy  con-^ 

*  ic^ved:   ?xid  the  name  mayjuftly  be  attii- 

*  buted 'to   every  individual  which  has  thofp 

*  attributes. '     *  Thus^ '  adds  he,  *  I  m^y  con- 
^  ceive  diftia<31y  what  it  is  to  hay^  wi^ ;  to 

^  be  covered  with  feathers;  to  l^y  ^g$.     Sup-  ' 
•  *  pofe,  then,  that  we  give  the  name  of  bir^i  tp 

*  every  animal  that  has  thefe  three  attributes, 

*  Here,  undoubtedly,  my  conception  of  a  bird 
^  is  as  diftin<5l  as  piy  notion  of  the  attributes 

*  which  are  common  to  this,  fpecies. '  From 
thefe  paffages,  the  opinion  of  tjiis  philofopher, 
concerning  ):he  orig^i  and  nature  of  g^eric 
terms,  appears  pretty  clearly  to  have  been,  that 
we  firft  fprm  notions  of  th^  feparj^e  attribju^s 
he}ongii>g  to  a  cl^s  or  genu?,  for  .which  i^ines 
would  naturally  be  affign^,  aijd  that  we  qom-' 
bine  thefe  attribut^^  into  one  complete  notion, 
to  which  we  give  a  generic  appellation,  com- 
mon to  all  the  individuals  of  the  clafs  or  genus^ 
This  opinion  does  not  app^fir  to  me  flrid]y 
conformable  to  the  procefs  of  diftind  mental 

H  2  conception. 
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conception,  nor  to  the  natui*al  progrefs  of 
language ;  for  generic  terms  are  manifeftly  of 
a  very  earfy  origin,  and  greatly  precede,  in 
the  order  of  time,  the  names  of  many  of  thofe 
attributes  which  ought,  according  to  this  ac- 
count of  the  matter,  to  have  been  had  in  view 
when  the  generic  terms  were  invented. 

The  ingenious  Abbe  de  Gondillac,  in  his 
fmall  treatife  entided  La  Logtque^  appears  to 
me  to  have  well  illuftrated  the  natural  origin 
of  generic  terms.  ^  When,'  fays  he,  *  we 
^  fhew  a  child  a  tree,  and  tell  him  that  it  is  fo 
^  named,  the  word  tree  will  be  to  him  the 
^  name  of  an  individual  obje<5.  NeyertheleJis, 
^  if  we  {hew  him  another  tree,  he  will  not 
^  think  of  demanding  its  name,  but  will  call 
'  it  a  tree ;  and  thus  he  will  proceed  with  a 
?  third,  and  a  fourth,  &c,  objedl  of  the  fame 
^  kind.  Nay,  fo  ferviceable  will  this  term  be- 
f  come  to  him,  that  he  will  call  trees  all  that 
J  we    comprehend    under    the    term   plants. 

f  Thug 
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'  Thus  is  he  naturally  led  to  generalize,  be- 

*  caufe  it  is  more  convenient  for  him  to  make 

*  life  of  a  nadie  which  he  has  learnt,  than  to 

*  employ  a  new  one.     He  generalizes,  there- 

*  fore,  without  being  at  all  confcious  that  he 
^  does  fo.     The  fame  regard  to  convenience^ 

*  however^  which  prompted  him  to  generalize, 

*  will  alfo   induce  him  to  form  fubordinate 

*  clafles.     Thus,  if  we  condud  him  into  a 

*  garden^  and  give  hmi  different  fruits  to  eat, 
'  he  will  foon   learn  the   terms,  cherry-tree, 

*  plum-tree,  apple-tree,  &c.  and  will  be  in- 

*  clined    afterwards    to   make   ufe   of  them.^ 

*  Thus  men  form  genera^  and  again    fubdi- 

*  vide  them,  without  at  all  thinking  of  the 

*  matter.'* 


Mr 


*  Un  enfant  nommera  arhre  d'apres  nous,  le  premier 
/  arbre  que  nouslui  montrerdns ;  et  ce  nom  fera  pour  lui 
'  le  nom  d'uh  individu.  Cepend^nt,  fi  on  lui  montre  un 
'  autre  arbre^  il  n'imaginera  pas  d'en  demander  le  nom  :  il 

H3  Me 
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Mr  Sinjth,  in  his  Differtation  oil  the  Origin 
of 'Languages;,  gives  a  fimilar  account  of  the 
extenfion  of  individual  names  to  whole  clafles 
of  objects ;  and  the  hypothefis  appearis  to-b6 
equally  fimple  and  iatisfadlory.  I  am,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  inclined  to  acquiefbe  in  th6 

'  a)nclufions 


*  le  nommera  arbre^  et  il  rendra  ce  nom  comrnun  a  deux 

*  individus.     II  le  rendra  die  mfeme  comrnun  a  trois,  a 
•  *  quatre,  et  en  fin  a  toutes  leSt  plantes  qui  lui  paraitront 

*  avoir  quelque  reffemblance  avec  les  premiers  arbres  qu'U 

*  a  vus.      Ce  nom  deviendra  meme  fi  general,  qu'il  nom- 

*  mera  arbre  tout  ce  que  nous  nommons  plante.     II  eft 

*  naturellement  porte  a  generalifin*,  parce  qu'il  lui   eft 

*  plus  commode  de  fe  fervir  d'un  nom  qu*il  fait,    que 
'  d'en  apprendre  un  nouveau.     II  generalife,  dofic>  fans 

*  avoir  forme  le  deflein  de  generalifer,  et  fans  meme  re- 

*  marquer  qu'il  generalife.     II  ne   fera  qu'obeir  a  fes 

*  befoins.     C'eft  pourquoi,  je  dis,  qu'il  fera  fes  diftribu- 

*  tions  naturellement,  et  a  fon  infju.     En  efFet,  fi  on  le 

*  mene  dans  un  jardin*,  et  qu'oin  lui  fafle  cueillir  et  man- 

*  ger  differentes    fortes    de'  fruits^  •  nous  verroiw  qu'H 
^  apprendra  bient&t  les  noms  de  cerifier,  p4chcr,  poirier, 

*  pommier,  et  qu'il  diftinguera  differentes  efp^ces  d'ar- 

*  ires. '    (La  Logigue^  ptim*  partie,.  c.  4.) 
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Conclufions  which  have  been  drawn  from  iii, 
by  M.  de  Condilkc,  as  well  as  by  IVIr  Stewart 
and  others,  vifs.  that  generic  terms  are  mer6 
figns  of  convenience,  which  We  ac(^ire  th6 
habit  of  employing  with  accuracy^  but  to  whicfi 
no  diftind:  notion  can  be  annexed.  The  follow- 
ing paflage^  (from  Elements  of  the  Philofophy 
of  the  Hnnian  Mind,  c.  4.  §  3,)  appears  to 
contain '  the  moft  diftindt  expofitioh  of  Mr 
Stewart's  fentiments  oii  this  fubjei^i  ^  StilJf, 
'  however,  it  may  be  urged  tlat,   although, 

*  in  fuch  cafes,  there  fhoMd  be  n6  dbjeft  pf 

*  thought  in  the  mind^  th6re  mult  exift  fome- 

*  thing   or   other  '  to   which   its   attention   is 

*  directed.     To  this  difficulty  I  hav6  no  an- 

*  fwer  to  make,  buf  by  rej^efatirig^  tJie  fiidl 
'  which  I  have  dready  end^atotfred  t6  efta- 

*  blifh ;  that  there  ire  Only  two  Ways  ih  whicli. 

*  we  can  •  poijibtj?  fpe^uUte  €ib6ut  clkflfes  of 
'  Objeds  y  the  drfe,^  by^^aife  pf  a  Wofd,-  of 

*  geperic  term ;  the  6t?h^^^  by  *ft^rte'  6f  ^6  par- 
'  ticular  individual  of  the  clafs^  which  we  con- 
^     ,  H  4  *  fideit* 
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*  (ider  a$  the  repr^entation  of  the  reft ;  and 

*  that  thefe  two  methods  of  carrying  on  our 

*  general  fpecdiations,  are,  at  bottom,  fo  much 

*  the  fame,  as  to  authorife  us  to  lay  down  as 

*  a  principle,  that,  wifJbout  the  ufe  of  signs ^  afl 

*  our  thdughts  must  have  related  to  individuals. 

*  When  we  reason^  therefore^  concerning  classes 

*  or  genera^  the  objeSls  of  our  attention  are  mere^ 
^  ly  signs;  or  if,  in  any  inftance,  the  generic 

*  word  fhould  recal  fome  individual,  this  cir- 

*  cumftance  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  con* 

*  feqilence  of  an  accidental  aflbciation,  which 

*  has  rather  a  tendency  to  difturb,  than  to 

*  aflift   us  in  our  reafoning.'      *  Whether,* 
adds  Mr  Stewart,  ^  it  might  have  been  poffiblc 

*  to  have  fo  formed  us,^  that  we  nught  have 

*  been  capible  of  reafoning  concerning  clafles 

*  or  g€ne]fa  of  objefts,  without  the  ufe  of  figns, 
^  I  (hall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine*     But 

*  this  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  with  confi- 
^  dence,  that  man  is  not  fuch  a  being. ' 


la 
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In  oppofition  to  this  mgemous  philofopher,. 
I  take  upon  me  to  affirm,  that  man  isfucb  a. 
being;  and  that^  though  generic  terms  are  very 
convenient  and  ufeful  figns,  both  for  commu- 
nicating our  thoughts,  and  ^ving  them  preci- 
(ion,  they  are  by  no  means  indifpienfably  requi- 
fite  for  enabling  us  to  fpeculate  concerning 
general  clafles  of  objeds.  Thus,  I  think^ 
though  language  had  cont^ned  no  fuch  ge- 
neric term  as  man^  we  might  have  entered 
into  many  very  ufeful  fpeculations  concermng^ 
the  whole  human  race :  and,  in  like  manner, 
though  we  had  wanted  the  words  flant  and 
mineral^  we  fhould  not  have  been  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  general  properties  of  the  vege- 
table and  foffil  kingdoms.  Nay,  I  maintain, 
that  we  are  afhially  without  fuch  generic 
terms,  in  many  departments  where  fcientific 
{peculation  has  been  mod  fuccefsfuUy  conduc- 
ed. Thus,  I  know  of  no  term,  in  any  lan- 
guage, that  properly  defines  and  comprehends 
the  objefts  of  aftronomical  fcience.     The  term 

stars^ 
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starsy  excludes  the  fun  and  moon,  and  perhaps 
the  planets  and  comets ;  and  hence,  in  giving 
a  brief  explanation  of  the  obje£ls  of  this  fcience^ 
we  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  a  circumlocutbn  j 
viz.  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  certainly  a  cir- 
cumlocution is  not  a  term^  bw  a  clumfy  fub- 
ftitute  for  one,  w^hich  neceflity  prompts  us  to 
employ.  I  would  likewife  obferve,  that  the 
fenle  in  which  generic  terms  are  underftood^ 
is  by  no  means  fixed  and  precifely  limited  j 
fo  that  to  one  perfon  they  may  indicate  all 
the  individuals  of  a  certain  fubjed:  of  fpecula- 
fion,  while  to  another  their  meaning  may  be 
more  chrcumfcribed.  Thus^  many  writers  up-i 
on  Pneumatology  employ  the  term  mtnd^  as 
comprehending  not  oilly  the  intelledual  part 
of  man,  but  alfo  the  Divine  mind,  and  every 
fpiritual  being ;  while  others  limit  it  t6  the 
human  mind  alone ;  and  are,  therefore,  with-* 
out  a:ny  generic  appellation  for  all  the  objedts 
of  this  fcience.  The  conclufion  I  would  de-^ 
ducefrom  thefe  illuftrations,  is,  that  genaid 

terms, 
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terms,  though  extremely  ufeful  and  conveni- 
ent, are  by  no  means  effential  to  general  f|^ 
dilations,  or  to  the  forination  of  general  no- 
tions. 

The  next  point  which  it  is  of  importance 
to  examine,  is.  When  we  reafon  concerning 
dafies  or  genera,  are  the  objects  of  our  attenr- 
ti<m  *  merely  figns  ? '  that  is,  have  generic 
terms  any  diftin£t  fignification,  of  which  a 
clear  conception  can  be  foniied,  or  not  ?  And 
here,  too,  I  muft  diffent  from  the  dodrine 
hud  down  by  Mr  Stewart ;  for  I  cannot  con- 
ceive in  what  manner  accurate  reafonings.  can 
be  carried  on,  or  fpeculation  fuccefsfully  pur- 
fued,  by  means  of  term3  to  which  we  are  in- 
capable of  annexing  a  diftinft  meaning  ;  info- 
much,  that  when  cafual  aflbciation  does  lead 
us  to  annex  fome  meaning  to  them,  viz*  that 
of  an  individual  of  the  clafs  which  they  denote, 
this  *  has  rather  a  tendency  to  difturb,  than  to 
*  affift  us  in  our  reafoning.  * 

The 
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The  meaning  that,  accordmg  to  my  apj)re-i 
iienfion,  is  attached  to  a  generic  term,  is  an  in-> 
clufive  nodoil  of  all  the  individuals  which  that 
term  is  intended  to  comprehend.  Thus^  the 
word  tree  includes  in  its  meaning  all  thofe  ve^ 
getables  to  •^hich  that  name  Is  ufiially  applied ; 
the  word  man  comprehends  all  ^e  individuals 
of  the  human  race ;  and  fo  forth.  This  account 
of  the  matter  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  ori-J 
gin  of  thefe  terms,  as  above  detailed,  tvhere  W6 
find  a  name  fucceffively  applied  to  a  variety  of 
individuals,  on  account  of  a  general  refem- 
blance  obferved  among  them  ;  and  confequent^ 
ly,  when  the  name  comes  to  be  again  employ-* 
ed,  the  mind  naturally  attaches  to  it  the  notion, 
not  of  one,  but  of  many  individuals. 

Here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  objected,  that 
the  mind  is  incapable  of  forming  a  notion  of 
fuch  a  multiplicity  of  individuals  as  muft,  ac- 
cording to  this  account  of  the  matter,  be  con- 
ceived to  be  attached  to  generic  terms.     But, 

ia 
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in  reply  to  tins  objedtion,  I  would  afk,  are  we 
capable  of  diftindly  eomprehending  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  fortst^  for  example  ?  And 
I  fappofe  it  will  be  granted  that  we  are ;  in 
dius  far,  at  leaft,  that  we  underftand,  by  it,  a 
great  colledtion  of  trees ;  although  it  would  be 
abfiird  to  fuppofe  that  any  definite  number  of 
trees  muft  be  thought  of  when  we  qfe  the 
term.  Precifely  of  the  fame  kind,  I  conceive 
to  be  the  notion  which  we  attach  to  the  term 
tree^  viz.  an  indefinite  number  of  that  kind  of 
plants  to  which  the  name  can  be  properly  ap- 
plied. Hence,  I  would  defcribe  the  notion 
which  the  mind  attaches  to  a  generic  term,  to 
be  a  general  indefinite  notion  of  the  variow 
individuals  to  which  the  term  extends^ 

Thus,  generic  terms,  though  ufiially  lin- 
gular in  form,  are  really  plural  in  fignificatioB  ; 
or,  as  the  logicians  exprefs  it,  are  complex!  in 
sense ^  but  not  in  words ;  and  this  circumilance 
^ems  to  have  been  one  confiderable  caufe  of 

the 
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the  mifconception  of  their  meaning,  which 
has  (b  generally  prevailed  among  metaphyfi- 
cians.  Thus,  Pr  Reid,  in  the  paflages  above 
quoted  from  his  5th  Eflay,  reprefents  a  gene- 
ral conception  as  an  individual  thing,  fcMrmed 
^  of  a  combination  of  the  various  chara£teriftic 
attributes  of  the  clafs  of  things  to  which  it  ap- 
plies*  If,  however,  we  try  to  form  fuch  a 
conception  as  this,  we  are  of  neceflity  obliged 
to  turn  the  attention  to  fome  one  individual  of 
the  clafs  in  queflion  ;  and  this  appears  to  fur- 
nifh  the  ftrongeft  argument  for  the  Nominal 
dp£lrine,  or  that  which  reduces  generality  to  a 
^nere  term.  This  argument  is  very  ckarly 
ftated  in  the  following  paflage  of  Mr  Hobbes's 
Tripos.     *  The  imiverfality  of  one  name  to 

♦  many  things,  hath  been  the  caufe  that  men 
^  thinjc  the  beings  themfelves  are  univerfal ; 
\  fo,  ferioufly  contend,  that  befides  Peter  and 
\  John,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  men  that  are^ 

*  have  been,  or  fliall  be  in  the  world,  there  is 
^  yet  fomething  elfe,  that  we  call  Man,  viz. 
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*  ijian  in  general ;  cjeceiving  themfelyes,  by 
^  taking  the  yniveifal,  or  general  appellation, 

*  for  the  thing  it  fignifieth.  '  (c.  3.  §  6.)  I 
am  very  ready  to  grant,  that  the  mind  is  as 
Incapable  of  conceiving  this  individual  man  in 
the  abftrad,  as  the  painter  would  be  to  deli- 
neate him  ;  but  I  fee  no  difficulty  in  conceiv- 
ing an  indefinite  colledion  of  individuals  whoiq 
we  call  men.  "* 

la 


*  Mr  Locke  appears  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty 
here  ft^ted,  yet  is  not  deterred,  by  it,  from  maintaining 
the  wdividuality  of  the  notion  attached  to  a  general  term. 

*  When, '  fays  he,  (b.  4.  c.  7.  §  5.)  *  we  nicely  refleiJl 

*  upon  them,  we  flaall  find  that  general  ideas  are  fiftiona 

<  and  contrivances  of  the  mind,  that  carry  difficulty  wi^h 
^  them,  and  do  not  fo  e^ifily  offer  themfelves  as  we  are 

*  apt  to  imaging.  For  exappje,  does  i^  not  require  fome 
'  pains  and  (kijl  to  form  the  general  idea  of  a  triangle, 
^  (which  is  yet  none  of  the  mod  abftradl,  comprehenfiveji 

*^  and  difficult) ;  for  it  mjaft  be  neither  oblique^  nor  reft^ 

*  ^le,  neither  equiJatexal,   equicrural,  nor  Ibalenon^ 

<  but  all,  and  none,  of  thefe  at  o^ice  ?    In  effefl:,  it  1% 

*  fome^PII 
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In  various  inftances  of  generic  terms,  the 
plural  form  may  be  employed  as  well  as  the 
fmgular ;  and  then  the  plurality  of  fignifica- 

tion 


*  fomething  imperfeft,  that  cannot  exift  j  an  idea,  where- 

*  in  fome  parts  of  feveral  different  and  inconfiftent  ideas 
^  are  put  together.  * 

Dr  Cudworth  appears  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  ' 
^competency  of  the  Nominal  doftrine  ;  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing paffage  of  his  Intelleftual  fyftem,  ftrongly  cen- 
fures  the  opinion  of  Hobbes  above  quoted.     *  It  is  a 
^  ridiculous  conceit,'  fays  he,  (p.  731.)  *  of  a  modem 

*  atheiftical  writer,  that  univerfals  are  nothing  elfe  but 
'  names,    attributed  to  many  fingular  bodies,   becaufe 

*  whatever  is,  is  fingular.     For,  though  whatfoever  ^xift 

*  without  the  mind  be  fingular,  yet  it  is  plain  that  there 

*  are  conceptions  in  our  minds,  objeftively  uniyerfal. 

*  Which  univerfal  obje£is  of  our  mind,  though  they  ex- 

*  ift  not  as  fuch  any  where  without  it,  yet  they  are  not, 
^  therefore,  nothing,  but  have  an  intelligible  entity,  for 

*  this  very  reafon,  becaufe  they  are  conceivable ;  fon 
♦•  fince  nonentity  is  not  conceivable,  whatfoever  is  con- 
<  ceivable,  arid  an  obje£it  of  the  mmd,  is  therefore  fom?? 
f  (thih^. ' 
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tion  is  more  apparent.  THiis,  we  niay  fay^ 
*  Man  is  mdrtal^  *  or  *  All  men  are  mortal }  * 
and  the  meaning  of  both  phrafes  is  evidently 
die  iamef ;  w^ile  it  appears  manifeft,  that  the 
o1>}ed  of  our  thoughti^  in  ihh  fecond  inftarice^ 
includes  many  individuals.  This^  perhaps^  ap^* 
pears  more  plainly  in  the  cafe  of  words  which 
are  lefs  general  in  their  application,  as  in  diofe 
which  denote  3ie  fubordinate  clafles  of  iilen« 
Thus,  when  we  fpeak  of  certain  qualities  be- 
longing to  the  Eunptan^  it  is  pretty  thanifeft 
ihat  the  objed  of  otir  thoughts  is  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  Europe  ;  juft  as  much  as  if  we 
were  to  fay  that  the  qualities  belong  to  Euro^ 
peans  in  generoL  Thus,  too,  we  certainly  think 
6f  all  the  iiihabifatnts  of  Fraiice,  tirhether  we 
fey  the  Frenchman  J  of  Frericbmm^  or  the  French ; 
and  fo  in  other  inflanees^ 

The  eondiifioii  that  I  wifh  to  eftablifb, 

fipm  all  that  haft  beeii  f^d,  is;  that  general 

terms  are  not  to  be  eonfi4ered  as  mere  figns, 

I  or 
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or  wotds,  to  wldch  we  are  incapable  x£  annexe 
ing  any  idiftmd:  fignificadion }  Ixit  that  th6 
metital  eoMep^n,  of  which  d^y  are  the  figti^ 
is  fufikiendy  iirtettigible.  It  ia  AM,  b0wet)»^ 
a  fmgle  objed  of  tihiought,  made  tip  of  a  coU 
ledion  of  attributes ;  Uit  a  g^^end  indefitoM 
notion  of  the  vanc»}s  iodividuaU  to  which  thie 
jgeneric  tefrn  may  be  appEed. 


SECTION  IIL 

Of  the  AmUguity  of  General  and  Abstract 
Terms. 

As  general  terms  are  introduced  into  Ian-- 
,guage»  merely  fipom  the  fiiggeiliof»  oi  necef- 
iky,  ac  convenience,  their  meaning,  in  many 
eafes,  may  not  be  ()reeifely  fixed }  wfaidi  na« 

turally 
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turally  gfves  rife  to  a  mifufe^  or  »i%)prel»en- 
(ion  of  di6m.  Mt  is  iaid  to  hav^  been  /otn^f- 
^  titnes  a  maitter  of  diTpute^'  fay^  Dr  Reid^ 
(Eflay  5th  on  the  Intelle£tual  Pdwer^  c  3.) 

*  with  regard  to  a  monftrous  birth  of  a  wo- 
'  man,  whether  it  was  a  man  or  not     Al- 

*  thoij^h,  *  adds  he^  *  this  be,  in  realijy^  a 
^  quefiicm  d^out  the  meaning  c^  a  word,  k 

*  may  be  of  importance,  cm  account  of  the 

*  privileges  which  laws  have  annexed  to  the 

*  human  character.     To  make  fuch  laws  per- 

*  &01y  precife,  the  definition  of  a  man  would 

*  be  neceffary,  which  I  believe  legiHators  have 

*  feldom  or  never  thought  fit  to  give.  '  In 
fad,  it  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  that 
fcarce  any  of  the  generic  terms,  which  have 
been  introduced  by  common  ufag^  into  lan- 
guage, have  (o  much  precifiou  as  to  prevent 
all  ambiguity  of  fignification.  It  is  the  bdi- 
uefs  of  fcience,  as  it  advances,  to  fix  and  de- 
fiiie  tljeir  prpcife  meaping,  and  to  fupply  die 
places  Whe^e  they  ar?  deficient  by  the  inven- 

I  2  tion 
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don  of  new  terms,  or  technical  expreffions^ 
which  ihall  accurately  denote  the  various  de« 
partments  of  being  whkh  form  the  obj^ds  of 
ks  inveftigationr  * 

It 


*   *  Ce  n*efl:  pas  aux  philofophes^ '   fays  Hefvetiui, 

*  c'eft  au  befoin  q«'on  doit  rinvention  des  hngues ;  et 

*  le  befoin  en  ce  geni?e  n'eft  pas-  difficile  ^  fatisfaire.  £a 
^  confequence^  on  a  d'abord  attache  quelques  faufles  idies 
^  a  certains  mots  ;   enfuite  on  a  combine^  compare  ces 

*  id^es  et  ces  mots  entre  eu'x,  cbaque  nouvelle  combi- 
^  naifon  a  produit  itne  nouveHe  erireur ;  ces  erreurs  fe 

*  font  multipliees,  et  en  fe  multipUant^,  fe  font  tellement 

*  compliqucs,  qu*il  feroit  maintenant  impoffible,  fans  une 

*  peine  et  un  travail  infinis,,  d'en  fuivse^  et  d'en  decouvrir 
'  la  (burce,    U  en  eft  dea  langues  comme  d'lm  calcul 

*  algebrique }  il  s'y  glifle  d^abotd  quelques  erretirs';  ces 

*  erreurs  ne  font  point  apper9us  j  on  caleule  d^apr^s  fes 

*  premiers  calculs^  de  proportion  en  propofition ;  Ton  ar- 

*  rive  ^  des  ccmfequencefr  entier^ment  ridicules.  On  en 
«  fent  Tabfurditc ;  mais  comment  retrouver  Pendroit  oi 

*  s'eft  glifle  la  premiere  erreur  ?    Four  cct  effet,  il  faud- 

*  roit  refaire  et  verifier  un  grand  nombre  de  calculs; 
<  malheureofement^  il  eft  peu^  de  gens  qui  puifient  Ten*- 

•  treprendre^ 
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It  has  been  umverfally  admitted,  that  one 
of  the  great  caufes  of  the  cleamfefs  and  cer- 
tainty of  the  fcience  of  Mathematics,  is  the  ac- 
curacy and  precifion  of  its  terms :  which  have 
thdr  meaning  fetded  by  diftind  definition,  and 
poflefs  the  peculiar  advantage  of  being  folely 
appropriated  to  the  obye^  of  that  fcience ;  and 
confequendy  are  free  ffeom  all  ambiguity*  The 
Krience  of  Algebra  is  juftly  accounted  the  moft 
extenfively  ufeful  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
Mathenutics  j  wluch,  though  chiefly  afcribable 

I  S  to 


*  treprendre,    encore   moins  qui  le    vetiillent,    furtout, 

*  lorfque  Pintf  ret  des  hommes  s'oppofe  ^  cette  verifica^ 

*  don.*     D^  PE/prit,  Difc*  i.  ch.  4. 

'  n  eft  peu  4e  mot$  abftraits  dans  les  langues  fau- 

*  vages, '  fays  the  fame  philofopher,  *  et  beaucoup  dans 

*  celles  des  peuples  polices.  Ces  demiers  interefies  i 
/  Tescamen  d'une  infinite  d'objets,  fentent  i  chaque  in- 
^  ftant  le  befoin  de  fe  communiquer  nettement  et  rapide^ 

*  ment  leurs  ideesj  c'eft  ^  cet  efFet  qu'ils  invitent  tant  de 

*  mots  abftraits  ;  Tetude  des  fciences  les  y  neceffite,  * 
Pfi  fffommff  fe<i.  3.  ch,  19, 
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to  its  Wonderful  smaly^^  refburces,  b  no 
doubt  due,  in  part,  to  the  ingemnty  and  ex-» 
tenfive  s^piication  of  its  language,  or,  as  it  is 
ufually  expreil^  of  its  characters  ^nd  iigns ; 
tvhidbi  are  fb  contrived,  diat  by  means  of  a 
£sw  lettm  and  fimple  ri^rka,  the  meaniti^  of 
many  femeoces  may  be  atf  onde  oodv^eyed,  and 
afterwards  diftinfUy  developed,  althot^h  thofe 
fyfflbols  &ate  been  fubjeded  to  a  variety  of 
numerical  proceffes. 

•  ■* 

Mr  Stewart  appears  to  confider  the  charac- 
ters of  Algebra  as  afibrdingone  of  ihe  flrongeft 
confirmations  of  the  fyilem  of  Nominalifm ; 
^  ^  as  a  fyftem  of  figns,  *  which,  from  tiiieir 

*  generality,  haye  no  tendency  to  awaken  die 

*  powers  of  conception  and  imagination.  * 
And  he  fubjoins,  that  *  the  perfection  of  phi- 
^  lofophical  laqguage,  confidered  either  as  an 
y  inftrament  of  thought,  or  as  a  mediitm  of 
"^  communication  witfi  odiers,  confifts  in  its 
^  ppprpaching,  as  nearly  as  poiSible,  in  its  na- 

^  tiire. 
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*  ture,  Jto  the  language  of  AlgebrL  '  (Elenu 
3oc  c  4*  fed.  3.)  '  Jhe  algebraic  fymbols  are 
doubtIe&  of  rery  geneml  application ;  but  I 
caEnnot  help  diitiidiig  that  their  meaning  ad^ 
nrits  of  bring  very  precif^  defined.  Thus,  I 
conceive  the  import  o£  tibe  letters  a^  b^  r,  d^  &c. 
which  it  employs,  to  be  quamity,  (/.  €.  what 
is  fufceptible  of  being  numbered,  or  meafured 
with  accuracy),  coniidered  in  general,  or  ac- 
ccmiing  to  ibme  particular  limits  pointed  out 
by  the  terms  of  the  prcfelem  ;  -f-  denotes  ad- 
didon  J  --^  fubtradion  ;  and  fo  on.  And  if 
we  ever  wholly  lofe  fig^t  of  thefe  fignifications' 
during  an  analytical  procefs,  the  certainty 
of  the  refult  is  nothing  diflimilar  to  what  hap-' 
pens  in  odier  cafes  of  pradical  facility,  which 
have  uinally  been  explained  by  a  recourfe  to 
thexpjmcipte  of  habit,  and  of  which  the  real 
natwe  has  been  £>  philofophically  explained  by- 
Mr  Stewart  himfelf,^  (Elem.  &c.  c.  2.)  I  do 
^ot  tfiink  diat  the  nature  of  fyllogifm  affords 
an  argument  in  any  d^ee  more  fatisfadory 
,  '  14  in 
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ia  fupport  of  the  fyftem  of  Npmlnalifhu  .  ^  In 
^  the  folbwing  fyllogifm^'  fyf%  Mr  Stewart, 
(Elem.  &c  c.  4*  fed.  S.)  ^  All  men  mull 
^^  die  :  Peter  is  a  man ;  (hopefore,  Peter  muft 
*f  die" — the  ervidenceofthecondufion  does  not 
^  in  the  lead  depend  cm  the  particular  notions 

*  I  annex  to  the  words  man  and  Peter ;  but 

*  would  be  equally  complete,  if  we  were  to 
^  fubftitute,  inftead  of  them,  two  letters  of  the 
^  alphabet,  or  any  other  iniignificant  charac- 
^  ters.  ^  All  x'p  muft  die :  z  is  an  x  j  there- 
^  fore,  zmuft  die,  '^  is  a  fyllc^ifin  which  for- 
^  ces  the  aflent  no  lefs  than  the  formen  It  is 
^  farther  obvious  that  this  fyUogifin  would  be 
^  equally  condufive,  if,  inftead  of  the  word 
^  die^  I  were  to  fubftitute  any  other  verb  that 
^  the  language  contains ;  and  that,  in  c»:der  to 

*  perceive  the  juftn^  of  the  inference,  it  is 

*  not  even  neceflary  that  I  ihould  understand 
^  its.  meaning.    In  general, '  adds  he,  ^  it  might 

*  be  eafily  Ihewn,  that  all  the  rules  of  log^, 

*  with  refped  to  fyllogifm,  might  be  demons 

*  ftrated. 
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^  ilrated^  widiout  having  recourfe  to  any  thing 
^  but  letters  of  the  alpixabet ;  in  the  fam^  man* 
^  n»  (and,  I  may  add,  on  die  very  fame 
*  principle)  on  which  the  algebraift  demon- 
t  fbates,  by  means  of  thefe  letters,  the  various 
^  rules  for  tranfpofmg  the  terms  of  an  equa- 
^  tion.  ' 

Though  I  by  no  means  admit  that  it  is  ncrt 
ntc^lary  to  understand  the  meaning  of  a  fyllo- 
gifm,  in  order  to  perceive  the  juftnefs  of  its 
inference,  yet,  without  doubt,  our  aflent  will 
be  given  to  a  fyllogifm^  although  its  terms  be 
fucceffivdy  varie -,  according  to  a  certdn  prin-? 
ciple.  Of  this,  the  reafon  is  fatisfadorily  af- 
figned  by  Mr  Stewart  afterwards,  vi%.  that  *  in 
^  every  fyllogifm,  the  inference  is  only  a  par- 
^  ticular  inftance  of  the  general  axiom ;  that 
^  whatever  is  true  utiiverfally  of  any  sign^  (or, 
^  as  I  would  fay,  genus)  muft  alfo  be  true  of 
^  every  individual  which  that  fign  can  be  em- 
f  ployed  to  exprefs. '     As  long,  therefore,  as 

the 
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the  VM^  prdpoTition  cootfuos  tSie  gtoua,  of 
which  the  minor  denotes  a  ipecmj  or  ioditi-^ 
diial^  our  jaffiait  will  doubdds  be  giyeoi  to  thd 
cooduiion.  But  if  this  be  not  the  cafe,  our 
aflent  will  neceflarily  be  withh^ }  to  which 
account^  I  think  Mr  Stewatt  has  not  ^yen  a 
weU-felefted  example  of  fubftitution  in  the 
fjrllogifin,  whofe  minor  is,  z  is  an  x ;  which 
wiU  never  enforce  our  aflent,  unkfk  we  fettle, 
by  previous  definiUon,  diat  x  denotes  a  gams, 
or  fpecies,  of  which  )5  is  an  individual.  AU 
whicht  I  think,  refults  prc^erly  from  d^  ne^ 
ceflky  of  underftanding  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  of  a  fyilogifm,  and  indeed  of  e^rery  pro« 
cefs  of  realbning,  befiwe  we. admit  the  coni 
clufion. 

Tlie  laft  dbfervation  I  have  to  make  on  Mi* 
Stewart's  ilh^ations  of  the  Nominal  fyftem,  i^ 
upon  hb  remark  relative  to  abftrad:  terms, 
(in  c.  4.  fea.  1.  of  the  Elem.  of  the  PhU.  Sec.) 
vizp  *  that  it  frequendy  happ^is  that  we  can 

*  reafoo 
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*  reafira  concefnii%  onff  qudli^  Or  prq^eity  of 
«  an  objed  abftrafted  fcom  th«  reft,  whUe,  si): 

*  the  fame  time,  we  fi»d  it  ipapoiGble  to  GOf^ 

*  cfive  it  feparately.     Thus,  I  cm  repfon  coof- 

*  cerning  extenfion  ^nd  figure,  wiUumt  any 

*  reference  to  colour ;   although    it    may  be 

*  doubted,  if  a  perfoa  pofleffed  erf  fight  can 
^  make  extenfion  and  figure  fteady  d>jeQ:S  of 
^  conception,   without  conne<9:lng  -  with  them 

*  one  cc4our  <xc  another.  Nor  is  this  alway* 
*'  owing  (as  it  is  in  th6  inftance  now  mention^ 

*  ed)  merely  to  the  aflfociadon  of  ideas;  fc^ 
^  there  are  cafes  in  which  we  can  reafon  con-r 

*  cerning  things  feparately,  which  it  is  impofr 

*  fiMe  for  us  to  fijppofe  any  b^ng  fo  cOaftiT 

*  tuted  as  to  concdye  apart     Thus,  we  can 

*  reafon  concerning  length,  abftra<9:ed  froi^ 
'  any  other  dimenfiort  j  althoi^h^  fijffdy,  no 

*  undeiftanding    can,  make    Imgth,    withoqt 

*  breadth;,  an  objefl:  of  conception. ' 

* 

It  would  feem  a3  if  philofophers  had^  in 

many 
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many  cafes,  fuppofed  it  to  be  impoflible  that 
we  can  form  anj  conception  relative  to  fenfible 
C^jedts,  which  we  fliould  be  unable  to  pifture, 
as  it  wwe,  before  the  eyes ;  or  rather,  abib- 
Jutely  to  delineate  upon  canvas.  Every  obje£k 
which  we  fo  delineate  muft,  doubtiefs,  have 
fome  coloxir,  at  leaft  if  we  take  that  term  in  its 
vulgar  acceptation  j  but  it  is  by  no  means  a 
confequence  of  this,  that  colour  muft  iotm  a 
part  of  the  mere  mental  conception  of  magnitude. 
Indeed,  Mr  Stewart  acknowledges  that,  when 
it  does,  it  is  merely  the  confequence  of  aflbcia- 
tion  ;  and  that  it  cannot  at  all  hold  in  the  cafe 
of  the  blind.  A  fin^ilar  folution  may  be  ^ven 
of  the  difficulty  vjdth  regard  to  the  aflbciated 
ideas  of  length  and  breadth.  Although  every 
delineated  Kne,  however  fine,  muft  have  breadth 
as  well  as  length,  yet,  in  the  mere  mental  con^ 
ception  of  length,  breadth  may  be  entirely  kept 
out  of  view  ;  and  certainly  is,  in  many  of  ouf 
geometrical  fpeculations.  N^y,  I  am  inclined 
CO  go  a  titd^  farth^,  and  to  ci^prefs  a  doubt 

whether 
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whether  extenfion  without  colour,  and  lengtk 
widiout  breadth,  are  not  only  objeds  of  di^ 
tindl  conception,  but  eyen^  occaiionally,  objedl^ 
of  fight  Thus,  when  I  look  around  me  in  an 
empty  apartment,  I  have  a  clear  perception  of 
its  folid  capacity  or  extent ;  yet  this  capacity  or 
extent  is  without  colour  ;  for,  though  the  walk 
of  the  apartment  may  be  of  one  colour,  the 
roof  of  another,  and  the  floor  of  ,a  third ;  none 
of  thefe  is  the  colour  of  diat  mafs  of  2ur,  which 
is  accurately  defined  by  the  limits  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  which  cannot  be  faid  to  hare  any 
colour  at  all.  Again,  I  would  alk,  when  we 
contemplate  the  dire<a  diftance  between  any 
two  given  points,  what  is  the  obje£k  of  our 
perception,  in  this  cafe,  but  lengdi  without 
breadth  I 

It  is  not,  however,  neceflary  to  give  a  de- 
cided opinion  upon  thefe  particulars,  in  order 
to  admit  the  force  of  the  preceding  reafoning, 
of  which  the  objeft  is,  to  eftablilh  that  we  are 

capable 
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tapable  of  annexing  a  diftind  conception,  or 
meaning,  both  to  abftraft  and  general  tenrig ; 
but,  with  tihiis  difference,  that  the  objed:  of  our 
thoughts,  when  we  employ  the  former,  is  one 
individual  quality  or  attribute  ;  and,  when  we 
employ  the  latter,  an  indefinite  coUedion,  Or 
clafa,  of  individual  objefts :  a  diflin£tion  which, 
1  aj^rehend,  has  by  no  means  been  fufficiently 
attended  to  by  thofe  who  have  treated  of  tihis 
fubjeft. 

I  do  not,  howeverf  mean  to  affert,  diat  we 
are  capable  of  forming  a  diftindt  conception  df 
the  meaning  of  every  abftra£t  term  which 
ufage  authorifes,  or  which  may  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  moft  approved  authors. 
Many  abftradk,  as  well  as  many  general  terms, 
have  come  into  ufe  without  a  ftria  exa- 
mination of  their  precife  import;  which,  in 
fad,  it  may  be  by  no  means  eafy  to  afcert^dn. 
Many,  too,  owe  their  origin  to  -philofophical 
fyftems,  and  do  not  admit  of  having  any  dif- 

tina 
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tindl  notion  annexed  to  them.  *  *  Becaufe,* 
fkfs  the.  A}3b6  dd  Cbndiltac,  {La  Logique^  part 
l^  c  S.)  ^  we  give  names  to  things  of  whicli 
^  we  hayie  ideas,  it  ii  fuppofed  that  we  have 

*  ideas  df  every  thing  to  which  we  aflign  a 

*  ninle«  This,  how4V«,  is  a  great  error ;  for 
^  many  thii^  are  nanied,  of  which  we  have 

*  no  diftfaiift  notion. '—*•  The  logician/  lays 
he  again,  (Sur  I'Orig.  des  Con*  Hum.  part  l* 
§  5.)  *  having  Isdd  it  down,  that  the  eflence  of 
^  a  thing  is  that  which  makes  it  to  be  what  it 
^  i^  tboi^bt,  th9t  to  form  ideas  of  thefe  eflen^ 

*  ces#  fiQtbing  more  was  neceflary  than  to  give 
^  th^a  napes.     Thus  they  formed  the  words 

*  i^rportety^  animalky^  humanity^  to  denote  the 

*  eflences 
t   I  ^^— ■— — ——^i^— ■  — — —  — ^— i         i« 

*  ^  Paice  que  tkHu  doanoHs  des  noms  \,  des  cboTes 
'  doiit  t)oU9  avond  uiie  ideei  en  fuppofe  que  nous  avons 
^  mie  tdce  de  toutes  celles  auxquelles  ikmis  donaons  des 

*  noms.  Voila  ime  erreur  d6nt  U  faut  fc  garamir.  11 
'  fe  peut  qu'un  nom  ne  foit  donne  a  une  cbofe  que  parct 

*  que  nous  fommes  aflurcs  de  fon  exiftence.  • 
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*  effeiiceft  bf  body  (cofpui)  of  animal^  and  di 

*  man  (horrio.)  '     *  To  this  fouirce, '  adds  he! 
agsdn^  *  we  owe  the  genera,  ^ecies^,  ^nces^ 

*  and  difTeretoces,  which  are  reprefeixted  asf 

*  exifiing  in  each  fubftance^  and  oanfing  it  tor 
^  be  what  it  \% ;  and  which  thefe  learned  mea 

*  would  have  ife  to  believe  are  riot    mer^ 
^  words,  but  real  beings,  hidden  fiom  all  the 

*  r^  of  the  world  *^ 

In  re(pe£k  to  fuch  t^rtiis  is  thefef,  I  haVe  nd 
fcruple  in  admitting  the  fyfteitt  of  nomimdifin ; 
for  I  believe  they  are  words  to  Whidi  no  dit 
tinft  meaning  or  conception  belongs.     But,  on 

this 


*  *  Or,  Teflence  d'une  chofe  etant,  felon  les  philo- 

*  fophes,  ce  qui  la  conftitue  ce  <)u*dler  eft.— ^eft  pfeut- 

<  &tre  1^  une  de«  raifons  ^i  a  fait  croite  aux  fcolafti<|ues 

*  que  pour  avoir  des  noms  qui  exprimaflent  led  eflences 

*  des  fubftandes,  ils  n'^oient  quit  fiiivre  Tanalogie  da 

*  langage.     Ainfi^  ils  ont  fait  les  mots  de  corpartete^ 

<  iLanimalitii  et  HhumamtCy  pour  dofignev  les  eflenced  du 
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this  very  accoxmt^  I  confider  them  as  words 
which  will  never  enable  us  to  make  real  ad- 
vances in  fcientific  invefti^ations,  but  which 
are  rather  calculated  to  retard  our  progrefs  in 
true  knowledge*  They  are  the  remnant  of 
the  jargon  erf"  the  fchoolmett,  who  were  wont 
to  conceal  their  ignorance  of  things  under  the 
veil  of  learned  and  high-fouhding  phrafes, 
which  they  themfelves  neither  did  or  could 
underftand ;  and  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
difcarded  from  the  language,  not  only  of 
fcienqe,  but  even  of  common  life.  Moft  of 
thefe  terms  are  derived  from  the  learned  lan- 
guages, where  they  may  have  originally  had 
an  intelligible  fignification,  very  different  from 
that  which  philofc^hical  ufage  stfterwards  con-^ 
fers  upon  them ;  a  circumftance,  which  ferves 

K  to 

*  corpSf   de  Yanima/f  et  de  Vhomme.     C'eft  a  elles  que 

*  nous  devons  ces  genres^  ces  efpecesy  ces  ejfences^  et  c€f 

*  differences^  qui  font  tout  autant  d'etres  qui  vpnt  id 

*  placer  dans  chaque  fubftance,  pour  la  determiner  k  ctre 

*  ce  qu'ell^  eft. ....  •  tous  devoilent  aux  yeux  des  philo^ 

*  fophfts  des  4tres  caches  au  r^ft«  des  homini»* ' 
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t6  render  their  want  of  meaning  lefs  percep- 
tible. Thus,  the  philofophic  import  of  sub- 
stantia^  is  very  different  from  its  natural  meanr 
ing,  viz.  *  that  which  is  beneath  j '  and  thaf 
di  esxentia  or  essence^  from  its  original  import^ 
^01%.  a  mere  heing  or  existence.  We  are  told, 
that  this  laft  word  was  firft  of  ali  employed  by 
Cicero,  whom  we  fliould  Hfde  have  fu^efted 
cf  having  rendered  fo  great  a  fervice  to  the 
fchoolmen.  It  is  an  ingenious  remark  of  M. 
de  Condillac   (La  Logique)^   ^  that  the  beft 

*  language  for  philofophical  purpofes,  would 

*  be  one  which  fliould  borrow  nothing  from 

*  any  other;  becaufe  the  analogy  of  fuch  a 

*  language  would  exhibit  the  progreflive  ad- 

*  vances  of  knowledge,  and  would  be,  itfelf^ 

*  a  commentary  upon  fcience. '  * 

But^ 

*  *  Ubc  langue  ferait  bien  fupctieure,  fi  le  peuple  qui 

*  la  fait,  cultivaitles  arts  et  les  fciences,  fans  rien  emprun- 

*  ter  d'aucun   autre  •,  car  I'analogie,  dans  cette  langue, 
montrerait  fenfiblement  le  progres  des  connoiffances,  et 

*  Ton  n'aurait  pas  befoin  d'en  chexcher  Phiftoire  ailleurs.  *' 
La  Logique,  ^de  partie,  c.  4* 
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But,  even  in  cafes  in  which  words  adnlit  of 
having  their  meaning  defined  with  precifion, 
men  are  biit  tbo  apt  to  employ  them  va^ely, 
and  without  fufficient  confideration.  *  When,' 
fays  M,  de  Condillac,  (Sur  TOrig.  des  Con. 
Hiim.    Part  1.  §  4*  £:•  1.)    ^  we   refle£t  how 

*  much    more    the   memory   is    ftored   with 

*  words,   than  the  underftanding  with  ideaS, 
^  we  fhall  not  be  furprifed  at  the  inaccuracy 

*  of  many   of  our   notions  and   expreffions. 

*  This  muft  neceflarily  follow,  frdm  the  great 

*  interval    which    elapfes    between   the   time 

*  when  the  memory  of  a  child  is  ftored  with 

*  words,  and  that  in  which  its  judgment  comes 

*  to  be  exercifed   in  fettling   their   meaning. 

*  Arid  what  a  labour  is  it  to  accomplifh  this, 

*  with  every  ambiguous  ^xpreflion  ?  a  labour 

*  which  the  greateft   part  of  mankind  never 

*  think  of  attempting,  it  being  fufficient,  for 

*  their  purpofe,  tb  take  words  as  they  find  them, 

*  and  ufe  them  in  fomething  like  their  proper 

*  fenfe.     The,  confequence  is,  that  thofe  who 

K  2  *  examine 
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*  examine  their  own  thoughts  will  find,  that 

*  they  employ  a  great  number  of  words  to 

*  which  they  annex  very  imperfect  ideas,  and 

*  fome,  to  which  they  attach  no  ideas  at  all. '  * 

The 

■  - "  -  — — ■ — — —  -' '   ■ -  -  t 

*  *  Cette  verite  fera  connoltre  a  tous  ceux  qui  vou- 
'  dront  reflechir  fur  eux-memes,  combien  le  nombre  des 
^  mots  que  nous  avons  dans  la  memoire,  eft  fuperieur  a 

*  celui  de  nos  idces.       Cela  devoit  ctre  naturellement 

*  ainfi ;  foit  parceque  la  reflexion  ne  venant  qu'apres  la 

*  mcmoire,  elle  n'a  pas  toujours  repaffe  avec  aflez  de  foin 

*  fur  les  idees  auxquelies  on  avoit  donnc  des  fignes,  foit 
'  parceque  nous  voyons  qu'il  y  a  ua  grand  intervalle  entre 

*  le  terns  oil  Ton  commence  a  cultiver  la  mcmoire  d'un 

*  enfant,    en  y  gravant  bien  des  mots  dont  il  ne  peut 

*  encore  remarquer  les  idees,  et  celui  ou  il  commence  st 

*  fetre   capable  d'analyfer  fes  notions,  pour  s'en  rendre 

*  quelque  compte.     Quel  travail  ne  feroit  ce  pas  s'il  fal- 

*  loit  qu'elle  en   examinat  tous  les  fignes?     Combien 

*  d'hommes  chez  qui  elle  n'a  jamais  lieu  !     On  les  em- 

*  ploie  done  tels  qu'ils  fe  prefentent,  et  Ton  fe  contentc 
'  ordinairement  d'en  faifir  a  peu-pres  le  fens.  Je  le 
t  rcpete  done  ^  tous  ceux  qui  rentreront  en  eux-memes,  y 

*  trouveront  grand  nombre  de  fignes  auxquels  ils  n'ont  lie 

*  que 
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The  above  obfervadons  appear  to  me  fully 
Efficient  to   explsun  the  common  caufes  of 

ambiguity 


*  que  de«  idces  fort  Imparfaites,  et  plufieurs  memes  aux* 
'  quels  il^  n'en  attachent  point  du  tout.  * 

A  fimilar  remark  occurs  in  Mr  Locke's  Eflay  (B.  IIL 
c.  10.  $  4.)  *  Men,  *  fays  he,  '  having  been  accuftomed 
'  from  their  cradles  to  learn  words,  which  are  eafily  got 
'*  and  retained,  before  they  knew,  or  had  framed  the  com- 

*  plex  ideas  to  which  they  were  annexed,  or  which  were 

*  to  be  found  in  the  things  they  were  thought  to  (land  for, 

*  they  ufually  continue  to  do  fo  all  their  lives  9  and,  with- 

*  out  taking  the  pains  neceflary  to  fettle  in  their  minds 

*  determined  ideas,  they  ufe  their  words  for  fuch  un- 

*  fteady  and  confufed  notions  as  they  have,  contenting 

*  themfelves  with  the  fame  words  other  people  ufe  5  as  if 

*  their  very  found  neceflarily  carried  with  it  inftantly  the 

*  fame  meaning.     This,  though  men  make  a  fhift  with, 

*  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  where  they  find  it 
'  neceflary  to  be  underftood,  and,  therefore,  they  make 

*  figns  till  they  are  fb  5  yet  this  infignificancy  in  their 

*  words,  when  they  come  tp  reafon,  concerning  either 

*  their  tenets  or  intereft,  manifeftly  fills  their  difcourfe 

*  with  abupdance  of  empty,  unintelligible  noife  and  jar- 

K  3  ^  gon> 
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ambiguity  in  language,  without  having  re-r 
courfe  to  the  fyftem  of  Nominalifm,  They 
will  alfo  explain  the  circumftance  fo  ingeniouC- 
ly  illuftrated  by  Dr  Campbell,  (Phil,  of  Rhet 
B,  II.  c.  7.)  vi^.  *  how  it  happens  '  (as  he 
exprefles   it)  *  that  nonfenfe  fo  often  efcapes 

•  being  detected,  both  by  the  writer  and  the 

*  reader. '  The  cafes  in  which,  according  to 
him,  thi$  mpft  frequendy  occurs  are,  1^, 
Where  there  is  an  exuberance  of  metaphor ; 
9,dly^  When  the  terms  moft  frequently  occur- 
ing,  denote  things  which  are  of  a  complicated 
nature,  and  to  which  the  mind  is  not  fufE- 
piently  familiarized  ;  arid,  Sdly^  When  the 
terms  employed  are  very  abflxadl,  and,  confe- 
quendy,  of  very  extenfive  fignification.     In  all 

thefe 


f  gon,  efpecially  in  moral  matters,  where  the  words,  for 
*  the  moft  part,  ftanding  for  arbitrary  and  numerous  col- 
f  leftions  of  ideas,  not  regularly  and  permanently  united 
'  in  nature,  their  bare  founds  are  often  only  thought  on, 

<  or,  at  leaft,  very  obfcure  and  uncertain  notions  annexed^ 

<  to  them.  * 
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thefe  cafes,  the  caufes  of  miftake  plainly  arife, 
cither  from  employing  terms  which  have  in 
£a6k  no  meaning  at  all,  or  which  we  have  been 
accuftomed  to  ufe,  without  fufficiently  attend- 
ing to  their  iignification, 

Mr  Burke  (in  his  Treatife  on  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful)  has  fupported  the  Nominal 
doifbine  upon  fimilar  grounds.     *  If, '  fays  he, 

*  words  have  all  their  poffible  extent  of  power ^ 

*  three  effects  arife  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 
'  The  firft  is,  the  sound ;  the  fecond,  the  fiic-^ 

*  turcy  or  reprefentation  of  the  thing  fignified 

*  by  the  found ;  the  third  is,  the  affcElion  of 
^  the  foul,  produced  by  one  or  both  of  the 

*  foregoing.      Compounded,    ^ftrad  words, 

*  (honour,  juftice,  liberty,  and  the  like,)  pro- 

*  duce  dxe  firft  and  laft  of  thefe  effeds,  but 

*  not  the  fecond '  He  feems  even  iEclined  to 
<:arry  the  Nominal  fyftem  farther  than  any  of 
his  predeceflbrs  i  for  he  is  of  opinion,  '  that 
^  th^  unoft  general  eff^d  of  thefe  word3  (which 

JK  ^  *  ar^ 
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are  capable  of  efFeding  all  three  of  the  pur- 
pofes  of  words),  does  not  arife  from  theif 
forming  pictures  of  the  feveral  things  they 
would  reprefent  in  the  imagination  ;  be- 
caufe, '  fays  he,  *  on  a  very  diligent  exami- 
nation of  my  own  mind,  and  getting  others 
to  confider  their's,  I  do  not  find  that,  once  in 
twenty  times,  any  ftidh  picture  is  formed ; 
an^,  when  it  is,  there  is  moft  commonly  a 
particular  effort  of  the  imagination  for  that 
purpofe.  *  *  Indeed, '  adds  he  afterwards, 
it  is  impoffible,  in  the  rapidity  and  quick 
fucceffion  of  words  in  converfation,  to  have 
ideas  both  of  the  found  of  the  word,  and  the 
thing  reprefented.  Befides,  fome  words  eXn 
preffing  re^  eflences,  are  fo  mixed  with 
others  of  a  general  and  nominal  import,  that 
it  is  imprafticable .  to  jump  from  fenfe  to 
thought,  from  particulars  to  generals,  from 
things  to  words,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofes  of  life ;  nor  is  it  neceflary 
that  '^e   Ihould.  '      This   ingenious   writer 

appears, 
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appears,  from  his  conclufive  remark,  to  have 
fonfl^  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  the  rapidity 
of  human  thought ;  a  fubjeft  winch  I  have 
had  occaliqn  partly  to  illuibate  in  the  chapter 
upoa  Ckmfcioufne^  and  which  appears  to  me 
perfeiSkiy  to  explain  how  Mr  Burloe  was  im- 
iable  to  afiieiftain,  in  the  csde  of  his  own  mind, 
that  *  once  in  twenty  times  any  fuch  pifbire 
^  is  formed. '     In  fad,  nothing  appears  to  be 
fnore  evacnefcent  than  the  tboug'hte  or  concep- 
tions which,  on  fome  occafions,  pais  through 
our  minds ;  atid  it  fumifhes  aibundance  of  etn- 
ployment  for  the  philofc^her,  to  dete£l  and 
bring  to  light  ihofe  rapid  trains  of  thinking  by 
which  our  judgements  are  focn^mes  regulat- 
ed, as  it  were,  unknown  to  ourfdves.      All 
this,  however,  corroborates  the  doctrine,  that 
conceptions  muft  be  raifed  m  the  mind,  and 
are  aSually  raifed,  by  the  appropriate  terms 
of  language,  on  every  occafioi^  where  we  can 
be  faid  to  understand  the  -meaning  intended  to 
be  conveyed^ 

The 
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The  praftical  inference  that  I  would  de^ 
duce  from  this  inveftigation  of  the  nature  and 
import  of  the  various  temxs  of  language,  is,  that 
it  ihould  be  our  fedulous  endeavour,  precifely 
to  fix  the  meaning  of  every  term  which  we 
have  occafion  to  employ  during  our  inveftiga- 
tions  ;  and  if  the  term  is  lisjjle  to  any  ambi- 
guity, either  from  its  own  nature,  or  on  ac- 
count of  a  laxity  of  ufage,  we  oujght  accurately 
to  define  or  defcribe  the  precife  fenfe  in  which 
we  mean  to  employ  it  As  for  thofe  terms 
which  we  have  reprefented  as  devoid  of  any 
real  intelligible  fignification,  I  think  fcientific 
inveftigation  would  be  gready  promoted,  by 
difcarding  them  altogether;  and  the  attempt 
accurately  to  define  their  meaning,  will  form  a 
very  convenient  teft,  by  which  fuch  ufelefs  in- 
cumbrances of  language  xjmy  Ije  difcoyered.  * 

It 


*  *  Une  idee  faufle, '   fays  Helvetius,   *  exige  une 
expreflion  obfcure.     L'erreur,  clairement  exposee,  ^ft 

*  bient6$ 
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It  is  for  want  of  attending  to  fotne  fuch 
rules  as  thefe,  that  many  philofophical  fpecula>- 
tions  have  tended  rather  tp  darken  and  perplex, 
than  to  enlighten  the  mind  j  and  tha(:  others, 
^nftead  of  folid  information,  have  contained 
nothing  but  en^pty  quibbles,  and  frivolous  ver- 
bal 


*  bientot  reconnue  pour  erreur.  Ofer  exprimer  nette- 
f  ment  fes  idees,  c'eft  etre  sur  de  leur  verite.  En  aucun 
5  genre  les  charlatans  n'ecriyent  cl^irement.  Point  (Je 
<  fcholaftique  cjui  puiffe  dire  comme  Boile^u, 

<*  Ma  pensce  au  grand  jour  toujours  s'offre  et  s'expose.  " 
.    JDe  PHomme^  feSl.  8.  ch.  1 7. 

*  Verba  autem  plerumque, '    (fays  Bucon)  *  ex  ca-» 
?  ptu  yulgi  induntur,  atque  per  lineas  vulgari  intelleftui 

*  maxime  confpicuas  res  fecant.     Quum  autem  intellec- 

*  tus  acutior,  aut  obfervatio  diligentior  eas  lineas  trans- 

*  ferre  velit,  ut  illie  fint  magis  fecundum  naturam,  yerba 
^  obftrepunt.  Unde  fit  ut  magnae  et  folennes  difputa- 
^  tiones  hominum  doftorum  faepe  in  controverfias  circa 
f  verba  et  nomina  definant ;  a  quibus  ex  more  et  pru- 
^  dentia  mathematicorum,  incipere  confultius  foret,  eafr 
f  que  per  definitiones  in  ordinem  redigere.  * 

Navurn  Organum^  ;g^  u 
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bal  difputation.  Hence  the  juft  complaint  of 
Mr  Locke  conc6ming  the  abufes  of  language, 
when  he  fays  (B.3.  c.  1 1.  §  4.),  tfiat  he  *  who 

*  fhall  well  confider  the  errors  and  obfcurity, 

*  the  miftakes  and  confiifion,  that  are  fpread 

*  in  the  world  by  an  ill  nfe  of  words,  will  find 

*  ibme  reafon  to  doubt  whether  language,  a$ 

*  it  has^  been  ^inployed,  has  contnbuted  more 

*  to  the  improvement  or  hinderance  of  know- 

*  ledge  in  the  world.  *  This  judicious  philo- 
ibpher  has  dedicated  a  whole  book  of  his  Effay 
(B.  3.)  to  the  examination  of  the  imperfec- 
tions of  language,  and  their  remedies.  The 
attentive  ftudy  of  the  whole  book,  and  more 
particularly  of  chapters  lOdi  and  Uth,  which 
treat  more  exprefsly  of  the  abufe  of  words  and 
its  remedies,  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  recom- 
meoded. 


c  H  A?- 
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CHAPTER   FIFTH. 


Of  Aflbdation,  or  CombinadoiL 


SECTION    L 


General  Remarks  upon  this  Faculty. 

It  is  matter  of  the  moft  familiar  obfervation, 
that  we  are  apt  to  connect  together  the  various 
obje<9:s  of  our  thoughts  according  to  fome  real 
or  fuppofed  relations  which  we  obferve  among 
them ;  fo  that  they  come  afterwards  to  be  fug- 
gefted  to  the  mind,  the  one  by  the  other. 
This  principle  of  the  human  conftitution  has 
received  a  confiderable  degree  of  attention 
from  late  philofophers ;   and,  in  particular,  it 

has 
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has  been  very  fuccefsfully  illuftrated  by  Mf 
Stewart.  It  lias  ufiially  been  denominated  the 
Association  of  Ideas ;  a  term  A/irhich  is  excep- 
tionable, both  on  account  of  its*  redundancy,- 
and  of  its  allufion  to  the  vifionary  Ideal  theory. 
The  faculty  will  be  fufEciently  difcrimmated  by 
the  term  Association  alone;  or  by  a  name 
which,  I  think,  ftill  more  precifely  and  unex- 
ceptionably  exprefles  its  nature,  viz.  Combi^ 
nation. 

The  faculty  of  Combination  is  the  dire(5 
counterpart  of  Abftradion.  By  the  latter,  we 
analyze  the  individual  objeilis  with  which  na- 
ture prefents  us ;  fo  as  to  make  their  various 
qualities  and  attributes  feparate  fubjedts  of  our 
thoughts.  By  the  former^  we  form  thefe  ob- 
jeds  into  various  claffes,  or  groups,  according 
to  fome  obferved  refemblance  among  them ; 
or  we  conned:  together  certain  individuals, 
which  have  no  real  relation  to  one  another, 
merely  on  account  of  fome  accidental  circumr 

ftance 
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ftance  which  ftas  occafioned  them  to  be  pre- 
fent  to  our  thoughts  at  the  fame  moment 
Both  faculties  are  eminently  fubfervient  to  the  ^ 
advancement  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fcientific  inveftigation ;  the  object  of 
which  is,  to  afcertain  thofe  general  laws,  or  firft 
principles,  according  to  which  the  phenomena 
olf  whole  claffes  of  beings  are  regulated. 

Philofophers  appear,  in  general,  to  have 
fpoken  of  the  faculty  of  Aflbciation,  as  if  it 
were  altogether  involuntary,  and  placed  be- 
yond our  own  controul.  They  reprefent  the 
connexion  which  comes  to  be  eftabliflied  be- 
tween the  objeds  of  our  thoughts,  as  taking 
place,  as  it  were,  entirely  of  itfelf ;  fo  that  the 
one  -fpontaneonfly  fuggefts  the  other,  upon  all 
occafions.  In  fad,  however,  the  power  of 
Aflbciation  feems,  on  many  occafionjs,  to  de- 
mand an  active  effort ;  although,  like  all  the 
other  powers  of  the  underftanding,  it  frequent- 
ly operates  without  any  great  energy  of  voU- 

tioxu 
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tion.  Thus,  when  we  form  clafles  of  objeds, 
in  confequence  of  an  obferved  refembUnce  a- 
mong  them,  the  aftive  effort  of  the  mind,  in 
tracing  the  refemblance,  is  fnfficiently  appar- 
ent :  and  the  man  of  wit  muft  frequently  be 
conlcious  of  a  fufficiently  adive  effort  in  trac- 
ing out  thofe  remote  allufions  and  analogies 
which  form  the  charm  of  the  effufions  of  his 
fcuicy. 

The  importance  of  the  principle  of  Affoci- 
ation  in  the  human  conftitution,  is  fo  great, 
that  it  would  be  very  defirable  to  have  an  ac-^ 
curate  analyfis  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  re- 
gulated; or  of  thofe  particular  circumftances 
by  which  we  are  induced  to  form  combina- 
tions among  the  objeds  of  our  thoughts.  But 
though  various  enumerations  of  thefe  circum- 
ftances have  been  offered  by  philoii^hers,  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  objefl:  has  yet  been 
fuccefsfuUy  accompliihed 

Ariftotle^ 
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Ariftodd,  in  his  tieatife  d^  Manorid  ei  Re^ 
mmsdentia^  temaa^ki^  that  i^retaddils  hf  whidl 
we  ate  fed  fh>m  ocie  thought  to  anoitbtr,  id 
tsjicing  out  any  p^vxiht  thougttt  ti^hich  doed 
not  iminediaf ely  (xxur,  are  diiefiy  thi^^  Re^ 
iemidandt^  Contrariety^  and  Gcntlgaky;  and 
dus.  may  be  confidefied  iM  the  laadieft  A^etopt 
ttt  an  Muin^ration  of  the  piincl{:4ed  of  Afibda^ 
tf^  amoftg  out  ^oaght!d»  Mr  Hume  ai^arS 
to  hmt  l>een  die  &A  amocig  modern  pluk^b-^ 
pkef^9  t;iriib  tndeaitoitfed  t>ardttularif  la  fiippl^ 
id^  4kf(idetatttcit«  Hk  enan»i»tktn  of  dM 
"paeuix^  of  ik^^ciatkm^  as  U  well  know% 
toofifli  likewife  of  ilitee  divi^oM,  Wau  GLefem^ 
toanee^  Contigcilty  in  time  ind  place,  and 
Caufe  and  £2e£t«  Si^ia^uent  philofbpberd 
brm  not  donb  nnch  io  kicreafe  theUft ;  as  die 
eEMMfteratiodB  of  Dr  Ifcsatde,  Dif  GeMNl^  Site, 
me  fiide  mooe  tkan  a  oombinadon  of  fkote  of 
Aiiftode  aod  Mr  Hume. 

\1^  Stewatt  (£lefiw  of  lite  I^^  of 
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WSw  d,  c.  5.  part  ^^  §  2.)  exprfifles  his  opinion 
diat  this  problem  dofe  not  admit  of  a  fati^u:^ 
tbrjr  folution ;  *  for,  *   fays   h^,  *  th^e  it  no 

*  pbffible  relation,  among  the  objeds  of  our 
Mmowledge,  which  may  not  ferve  to  conned 
1  them tc^ther  ini  tibe  mind;,  and  ther^ore, 
t  althoaigb  one    enumeratioa   may:  be  more 

*  cofft|)reheBfive  than  another,  a  ^pafefily 
f  complete  eiiuoxeration  i3  fcarc;ely  to  be  ex- 
t  pedted. '  He  appeals  however,;  afterwards^ 
to  haw  mention^  all  ti^e  mcA  remarkable  of 
tibe  principles  of  aflbci^rfion,  when  he  takes  ^c- 
^afionvto  notice  a  diftin<9ioA  among  them 
which' he  thinks  of  importance^    *  The  r^t* 

*  tioiis, '  fays  he,,  *  upqn^  which  fome  of 
f  th'OTOL  ai'e  founded^  are  perfedly  ebvious  to 
f  the  naind.  Thofe  whkh  are  the  fbundaliori 
f  of  others^  stf e  Mjifcoveredi  only  in  confe- 
!^uence   of:  particular  efforts  o£  attentiom 

*  Of  the  former  kind,,  are  the  delations  of  Re^. 

*  femblance  and  Apabgy,  of  Contrariety,  of 
^:Vidiai^  m  tiunfe  aiid  place,,  and  thofe  which 
/  5.    r  *  arife 
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•  »ife-froni  accidental  coincidences  m  the- found 
^  of  different  .words.  Thefe,  in  general,  conned 
^  our  thoughts  togetfier,  when  they  are  fuff^red 
^  to  take  their  natural  courfe;  and  whoiwe  are 
?  confciousr  of  little  or  no  adlive  exertion.  Of 
^  tiie  latter  land,  are  the  relations  of  Caufe  and 
f  EffeOf,  of  Means  and  End,  of  Preraifes  and 
f  Gonchifioh  j  and  tiK)fe  others,  which  regulate 
f  thp  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  philo* 
^  fopjber,  when  he  is  engaged  in  a  particular  in- 
^  veftigationv  *  * 

There  is  another  diftind:ion  wMch  may  be 
pointed  out  between  the  various  claffes  of  af- 
foctafing  prindpies,  and  which,  in  my  appre- 
henfion,  is  of  yet  more  importance  than  that 
mentioned  by  Mr  Stewart  in  the  above  paf- 
&ge.  According  to  thas  difUiKftion,  the  rda4 
Hons  in  cimfequence  of  which  AflSxiation 
takes  place/  are  eitiier  esjcntialy  or  accidentali 
Among  the  6flential  relations^  the  moft  re* 
markable  appear  to  be,  1.  Refemblahce ; 
%  Analogy  -;  3.  Contrariety ; .  4.  Mutual.  De» 
L  2   ,  pendency. 
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pemlenc^,  as  of  cdUfe  and  efied^  premifes  aad 
toncluiipti,  means  atid  tod^  Ssco.  The  atoi-» 
dental  reladons^  or  fburces  of  Aflbclttioil^  feem 
chiefly  reducible  to  the  dicumftance  of  thd 
tv*6  objeds  of  thbt^bt  havidg  been  prefented 
to  the  mind  together;  or^  firom  what  Mf 
Hume  has  called  cbodgUtty  in  time  and  piace^ 
in  confequence  of  which  we  are  led  afterwards 
to  think  of  diem  at  the  £ane  tinne^  luid  eo  oon- 
ceive  fome  real  cohnexioft  between  th^m.  It 
will  not  be  an  ufelefs  employment  to  offer  a 
few  illuftrations  of  each  of  thefe  fources  of 
eombinadon* 

1.  That  i-efembknee  b  a  tiatund  fpecies  of 
ilelation,  and  lead^  us  to  conned  togedier  th^ 
obje<^  of  our  thoughts,  is  matter  of  die  moft 
^miliar  oI^rvation«  It  is  our  proneneis  to 
t^ace  out  this  kind  of  rdadon,  ^t  leads  u» 
to  give  generic  names  to  certain  daff^  of 
€d}jeds ;  fuch  as  animals^  itnees,  ftone))^  Sec ;  as 
has  been  UlOftrafied  in  the  p];€ceding  ch^^ter  t 
and  f!o  powerf^ll j  are  we  prompted  to  tlus  eii^ 

ercife 
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ercife  of  our  fkculties,  that  we  are  in  much 
greater  danger  of  ftippoling  r^femblances  be- 
tween pbjedte  which  2ixe  ^jitially  different, 
thau  of  not  difcovering  4  refemWance  where 
it  really  ^pxifte.  The  gratification,  however, 
which  nature  Im  attached  to  th^  e^erciie  of 
this  ^  pf  die  mind,  i*  of  the  greatfift  gdvan- 
tage  in  propaodng  opr  knowledge  j  fcr,  J^y 
H:ontinually  feeking  to  difoover  new  poinft«  of 
likenefs  in  the  objeds  of  nature,  we  are  led  tp 
reduce  them  to  a  few  fimple  claffes,  and  to 
diicQver  die  general  law*  by  whiph  fheir  phe- 
fipmew  are  ri^ajt^d. 

Mapy  pf  th^  pteafures  of  tafle  may  be  a- 
jCbribed  to  jj^e  gratification  accompanying  fhe 
difcovery  of  ^-efemyaijce.  The  Rieprit  of  wit 
^rppear«  to  bf  juftly  j^aced  m  tracing  r^iH)ti^ 
and  unexpeded  pr?^n^blances  among  the  pb- 
jeds  of  our  thoughts,  which,  fH>nji  their  non 
velty  and  Angularity,  ore  csdcufat^  to  e^citjB 
admiraiion.  The  pleafing  eSe<a  of  fimile,  poe- 
L  3  ticaji 
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tical  allufion,  metaphor, .  and  allegory,'  alfo  at- 
rifes,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the  fame  caufe  j 
although,  very  generally,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  thb 
principle  of  relation;  or  aflbciation,  is  rather 
reducible  to  dialogy  than  to  refemblance ;  as 
there  is  more  room  for  ingenuity  and  the  exer- 
cife  of  fancy,  in  tracing  a  fimilarity  of  effefts^ 
pr  general  confequences,  which  conftitutes  an 
analogy,  than  in  difcovering  a  mere  llkeneCr^ 
pr  precife  identity. 

JRefemblance  of  found  is  one  pretty  copi- 
ous fource  of  this  kind  of  gratification.  (X 
this  we  have  fufficient  proof,  in  the  ftruftur^ 
6f  modem  verfe,  which,  in  moft  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  has  not  only  the  accompa- 
niment of  rhythm,  or  a  meafured  number  rf 
long  and  Ihort,  or  emphatic  and  unemphatic 
fyllables  ;  but  likewife  that  of  rhyme,  or  a  re- 
currence of  refembling  founds  at  the  termina-r 
tion  of  its  lines.  This  accompaniment  of 
yerfe  was  rejected  by  the  poets  of  Greece  and 

Rome. 
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^  Rome,  which  feems  to  have  arifen  from  its  be- 
ing confidered  as  of  no  value,  qn  account  of 
the  great  facility  with  which  1  might  have 
l)een  accomplished  in  the  ancient  languages ; 
tmd,  in  fa£t,  the  examjJes  which  we  have  of  its 
eSe€t  in  the  monkifh  poetry  of  the  dait  ages, 
are  not  calculated  to  give  us  a  high  idea  of  its 
-beauty.  But  rhyme  appears  to  have  been  ad- 
-opted  in  the  poetical  comppfitions  of  our  Go- 
-thic  forefathers ;  and  is  likewife  found  in  the 
Tpoetry  of  various  Eaftern  nations,  as  well  as 
•of  the  Indian  tribes ;  fo  that  it  is  a  fource  of 
•gratification  evidently  faunded*^iti  the  natural 
conftitution  of  man* 

^  The  pxm,  or  paronomasia^  which  has  been 
fo  generally  decried,  and  yet  fo  tmiverfally 
praftifed,  confifts  in  nothing  more  than  em- 
ploying a  word  which  is  ambiguous  either  in 
fenfe  or  found,  and  of  which  both  the  meanings 
are  fugge^ed  at  oiice  by  the  way  in  which  it  is 
Diiifed  :  It  gradfies,  therefore,  as  an  exasifde  6i 
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a  n^vAy  ^ifcover^d  r^lemUaoc?,  The  ^;f)o&^ 
cadon»  if  ^ere  l)e  any,  which  (Mtcraim 
produces,  i^  to  be  siknhed  to  the  iame  iQim:e ; 
of  whiqh  the  admirers  have  a  rich  treaty  y^ 
^e  ^  PugQ4  Po^rcppio^  p^r  Piihlim^  P^mugi 
\  po^ancv,  ' 

%  Anaktgy  is  a  copious  fource  of  combiaa-! 
s^tL  among  our  thoughts.  It  wficy  he  <lefind4( 
a  fimOarkjr,  or  con^cmdeiice,  not  of  the  oli^ 
ie£bs  pf  thought  ^mfelre^  hut  c^  d^eir  gea^ 
»1  «i^<3:$  or  conl^ences,  Thuai  the  ^rkjkg 
of  the  year,  pi  the  mon^ng  pf  the  day,  fug^. 
gelh  to  ovir  thoughts  the  pmod  of  infancy,  o|» 
youth  J  as  winter,  or  eyening,  is  naturally  af-r 
fociabed  wi|^  the  idea  of  old  age^i  The  mm4 
is,  indeed,  extremely  prpne  to  trace  out  fuch 
a&alogies,  which  are,  ia  fsuft,  9&er  all,  but  re- 
£bmblances  of  a  particular  kind :  and,  in  many 
cafes^  it  may  fancy  them  to  exift  wi^^^out  any 
f  eal  found^ioa ;  /of  which  we  have  the  m^ 
feai£u*l|aUe  rexample  in  the  £o  ^i^neridly  con^ 

ceived 
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cdyed  smadogy  between  the  i^<^pmiea  t)f  body^ 
and  tjiofe  of  mind;  the  erroneoufhafe  of  whidi 
we  have  abready  had  occafion  to  remark. 

I  have  already  hintedi  that  the  rebtiottt 
obiervahle  in  tfa6  eSuTiont  of  m^  in  p^ovtical 
allnfion,  fjj^ilei  metafihor,  andaIi^ory,^bdoi^ 
rather  to  the  combinations  of  aiMdpgy,  thdn  Id 
thoie  of  refemUfcnce  j  and  th^e  is  certwijy 
much  more  ingenuity  in  tracb^  iSi4  fermer 
than  the  latter*  Tbm^  *^  w(^  known  imSStp 
$u4e  of  Butler^ 

And  «ow  liVe  bbfter  baHM  thf  mom* 

From  Hack  to  xed  h&g^n  to  turn. , 

eicbibits  an  analog  certsunly  very  remote  (com, 
.pammoo  apprehenfion*  The  witty  Swift  oaiv 
in  lifce  m?tnrier^  trace  an  analogy  between  wif- 
4om  and  ^  chee£e,  a  jack-poflet,  %  hen^  and  a 
mJi^  &€•  (See  Ixitrodt  to  the  Tale  of  a  Tnb^^ 
It  is  an  analogy  of  a  ibiking  and  interesting 
kind,  that  was  traced  by  Cicero,  and,  aiter  htm, 
fay  f^  JLocke,  between  the  niind  and  the  e^e, 

which 
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•wKJch  fees  every  objeft  around  it,  but  b  invi- 
sible to  itfel£ 


The  difcovery  of  fiich  Mialogies  has  the 
*dotiMe  merit  of  eoabdlifhing  and  illuflxating 
W  fiAj*<a ;  and  they  are  therrfbre,  with  pro- 
inriety,  rititroduced,  not  only  into  the  amufing 
4diC<fe  of  compofidon,  but  alfo  into  thofe  of  the 
^ave  and  didadic  form.  The  following  are 
tiappy  inftauLces  of  tiie  effe^s  of  fuch  well 
<)hofon  analogies,  though  not  in  works  profefs^ 
edly  didaftic  *  To  endeavour '  (fays  Pope, 
in  his  Thoughts  on  Various  Sulge<9:s)    *  to 

*  work  upon  the  vulgar  with  fine  fenfe,  is 

*  like  attempting  to  cut  blocks  with  a  razor.  * 
^  Did  you  ever  ^  (fays  Swift  in  one  of  ins 
Letters  to  Lord  Bdin^cke)  ^  obferve  one  of 

*  your  clerks  cutting  his  pap6r  with  a  blunt 
'*  ivory  knife  ?  Did  you  ever  know  the  knife 
-*  fail  to  go  the  right  way  ?  Whereas,  if  you 
**  had  ufed  a  razor,  or  a  penknife,  you  had 
f  odds  againft  you  of  fpoiling  a  whole  Iheet  * 

Thi5 
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This  allufion  is  happily  employed  by  ^e  Dean, 
to  illuftrate  die  diverfity  between  genius,  and 
ordinary  ufeful  abilities.  An  analogy  of  the 
moft  remote  kind,  cooftfting  merely  in  the  ge-' 
nerai  effe<ft  produced  upon  the  mind,  is  ex^^ 
preffed  in  the  following  beautiful  fimiEtude  of 
Offian.  *  The  mufic  of  Carryl  was  like  the 
^.  memory  of  joys  that  are  paft  j  pleafant  ^d 
*  mournful  to  the  foul,  ? 

$•  Contrariety  or  Contraft,  is  likewife  a  com^ 
mon  fource  of  combinationr  among  our  ideas. 
The  darknefs  of  night  will  frequendy  induce  us 
to  think  of  the  fplendour  of  day  ;  and  exceffive 
cold  naturally  turns  our  thoughts  to  the  com- 
forts of  heat.  It  was  contrariety  that  aflbciated 
in  the  mind  of  Xerxes,  the  melancholy  idea  of 
mortality  and  diffolution,  with  the  profpeft  of 
his  millions  in  the  pride  of  adivity  and  mili- 
tary fplendour ;  when  he  lamented,  that  in  a 
fhort  period  of  time,  not  one  of  them  would  be 
^un4  upon  the  earth.    This  bias  of  the  mind  is 

likewife 
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likewife  tmineotly  cooduciv^  to  the  advwce- 
meat  of  our  knowledge ;  for  it  leads  us  to  inquiry 
in  what  r^fp^s  the  vanous  objeds  of  nature 
differ  from  one  anodior»  as  well  as  wherelo 
they  agree ;  and,  thus,  ftimidates  us  to  acquire 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  propertiea. 

The  relation  of  contranety  enters  pr^ty 
largely  into  the  allufions  of  wit,  in  conjun£l3PQ 
with  thofe  of  refemblance,  or  analogy  ;  for,  as 
already  obferved,  the  combinations  of  wit  muft 
not  be  obvious,  or  readily  difcpTerable  j  that  is^ 
they  rouft  partake  both  of  refemblance  or  ana- 
lojSfy  and  of  contrsqriety.  That  fpecies  of  wit 
which  oonftitutes  the  ludicrous,  exhibits  a  due 
ihare  of  this  mixture  of  refemblance  and  «on- 
traft ;  for,  according  to  the  beft  analyfis  we 
have  of  the  eflence  of  the  ludkrous,  it  confiib 
in  *  a  mixture  of  relation  and  contrariety ;  p^ 
*  of  incongruity  in  the  parts  of  an  obj^i^,  ox 
^  afleroblage  of  related  obje^ '  (^ee  Dr 
pi^atlie's  ^SJSkj  on  ihe  Ludicrous  in  Compoii* 
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tt6n*)  It  may^  howevfer^  be  doubted  whether 
liiii  dfefinidon  ia  tuot  too  cOmprehenfiTe^  fo  a6 
to  include  wkhm  it,  not  only  the  ludkroaa, 
bat  idl  die  alKdlons  and  coodMnatioda  of  wit ; 
tduch  hiuft  poffefs^  together  with  the  $^ 
laidfm  of  refembbnce,  that  ,alib  of  coti'^ 
trB&  Hiofe  combinations  indikh  are  more 
ibidUy  ludicrous,  doubdefi,  in  genera!,  exhibit, 
*  the  contraft  or  oppofition,  *  aa  Mr  Hwxrhifda 
caHs  it^  ^  of  digmty  and  meanitefa ;  *  whidi 
always  has  a  dire£t  tendency  to  excke  latighter, 
and  may  jufliy  be  confidered  is  the  principal 
fource  of  that  emotion.  Our  burlefque  com- 
pofitions,  mock-heroics^  trarefHes,  &c.  fiirniih 
am[^  proofe  of  the  trud^  of  this  pofitlon. 

4.  The  footth  natural  fource  of  t:oime:don 
ami!>]igt}Kobje3aGf  ourdioughts,wbich  we  par^ 
^tdarifed^  is  Mutual  Dependence.  If  We  find 
one  occurrence  or  phaiodMmm  conftantly  itic^ 
ceeded  by  another^  it  is  extremely  neural  that 
the  tme  fliould  be  fiiggefted  by  the  other  to  out 

mindsr 
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'inmds.  On  the  fame  principle,  the  noti6n  of  thft 
means  employed,  fug^fts  the  end  which  th^ 
are  to  accompliftK  Thus,  when  we  oh&rve  the 
labours  of  the  huibandman,  we  naturally  think 
•cAthe  harvefl  which  is^  to  ehfue ;  and  the  ftiidy 
of  an  argum^t  of  piece  of  reafoning^  indnres 
the  confida*ation  of  the  conchifion  of  convic- 
tion which  it  tends  to  prodtice.  To  this  fourci 
of  combination  we,  in  a  great  meafure,  ow6 
jOur  defire  to  difcover  the  hiddai  caufesof  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  or  the  eflablifhed  de^ 
pendence  which  thefe  have  one  upon  another;^ 

It  is  the  province  of  the  philofopher  to  afc' 
certain  the  real  connexion  between  events^  or 
what,  in  common  language,  we  call  their' 
caufes ;  and  this  tafkj  cannot'  be  accompliflied,' 
but  by  a  long  md  careful  ftudy  of  natujre  hei> 
ifelf.  The  vulgar  are,  indeed,  fufficieiitly  ready 
to  affign  caufes  for  whatever  they  fee;  but  their 
?want  of  knowledge  is  2t  copious  fource  of  error 
in  this  field  o?  IpecUlatic^l .  *  f  remraabery' 

fays 
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fcys  Dr  Reidj  *  many  years  ago,  a  white  ox 

*  was  brought  into  the  country,  of  fo  enor-* 
*.  mous  a  fize,  that  people  came  many  miles  to 

*  fee  him.      There  happened,  feme  months? 

*  after,  an  uncommon  fatality  among  women 

*  in    chOd-betring.     Two^   fuch   uncommon 

*  events  following  one  another,  gave  a  ful^^i^, 

*  cion  of  their  connexion ;  and  occafioned  a 

*  common  opinion  among  the  country  people, 

*  that  the  white  ox  was  the  caufe  of  this  fatal-^ 
*.  Ity.  *^   *  However  filly  and  ridiculous  this 

*  opinion  was,  *  adds  our  author,  '  It  i^rung 

*  from  the  fame  root*  ki  human  iiature,  oif 

*  which  all  natural  phllofophy  grows,  nattieiy, 

*  an  eager  defire  to  find  cmt  conneidons  in 
^  things ;  and  a'  natural,  original,  and  unac- 
'  countable  pfopenfity  to  believe,  that  the  con- 
^  i^xions  which  we  have  obferved  In  tlm^ 

*  paft,  will  continue  in  time  to  come;-^,  (fti- 
quiry  Into  the  Human  Mind.).  The  many 
fuperftltlous  obfervances  which  prevail  among 
the  vidgar^and)  ftUl  more,  among^favage  nattons, 

.     .  may 
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may  be  afcribec}  aftdrely  to  this  ignorance  cl 
the  real  d^ndence  of  eveota  upoti  eadi  other, 
and  a  proneoefs  to  admit  a  connesuoa  n^iere 
none  really  eadfts^ 

But,  fecondly,  we  not  oi^y  c«ime&  the  cb* 
}$€($  of  our  thoq^its  together,  according  to 
ikofo  eflential  and  CMtfursd  rations  whidb  we 
obierve  aaiong  th^n^but  alfo  in  confequaace  of 
the  ma:e  accidentsd  drciMiftanoi  of  dmr  h»t^ 
vig  been  prefented  to  the  mbd  together*  Hii^ 
£id  ia  of  fo  ^miliar  obfenradon,  a9  firareely 
to  ftand  in  need  of  iUoftradon.  ^  la  {laffing 
^  aSbog  a  road,  whidi  we  have  formerly  &ra^ 
^  veiled  in  comfMoiy  with  a  fiiend) '  (obfenrea 
Mr  Stewart,  c*  &  part  l«  §  u)  ^  the  partial- 

*  lars  of  the  conrretfadon  in  which  we  were 

*  tiien  engi^ed,  are  feeqisntly  fuggefted  to  na 
^  by  the  objeda  we  meet  with.  In  inch  a 
^  focne,  we  reootted  diat  a  particulHr  fubjedk 
^  WIS  ftarted ;  and,  m  poffing  the  difiearent 
^  tooicB^  and  j^ontadcms,  and  nrecs^  Am  Mtga* 

^  mentu 
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*  ments  we  were  difcuffing  when  we  laft  faw 
^  thein,  recur  fpontaneotrfly  to  the  memory.  * 

*  That  mahj  *  Says  Dr  Johnfon,  *  is  little  to 

*  be  eriyicfd,  whofe  patriotifm  would  not  g^un 

*  force  upon  die  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whofe 
^  pietjr  woidd  not  grow  warmer  among  the 

*  ruins  of  lona. '     (Journey  to  the  Wefterri 
Iflands,  p.  347.) 

This  law  of  affociajiort  is  manifdtiy  of  the 
greateft  utility  in  promoting  the  exercife  g£ 
memory;  and,  frideed,  fpontaneous  or  invo- 
luntary memory  feemis  entirely  to  depend  up- 
on thofe  aflbciations  which  the  mind  has  pre- 
vioufly  formed,  whether  according  to  natural  or 
accidental  relations.  Of  theie,  the  accidental^ 
or  raei'ely  arbitrary  combinations  are,  by  no 
means,  the  leaft  extenfively  ufeful  to  the  me- 
mory,^ on  account  of  their  unlimited  range; 
and  what  is  called  mechanical,  or  artificial 
memory,  is  entirely  founded  upon  thefe  co'm- 
mnations.     It  is  in  general  a  merdy  arbitrary 

M  tektion 
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rdatioa  that  fubfifts  betwetti  the  iign  aikd  the 
thing  figmfied :  i6  b^ween  the  tetteis  of  the 
alphabet,  aitd  the  fbancfe  of  whidi  dier^  are 
expreflive ;  a&  wetl  as  b^v««en  the£&  fenads, 
or  thd  various  words  of  a  language,  an^^  t&e 
thoughts  which  they  ace  intended  to  denote. 
Thus:,  the  whc^  i^ric  of  language,  ^/s^ether 
written  or  oiial,  tt^  upon  that  few  of  the  hxk^ 
man  conftitution,  whareby  things  which  are 
repeated^  prefedted  to  the  nuaid  together,  are 
afterwards  fu^fted,.  tine  one  by  the  o&en 
The  izxae  may  hi  £ud  of  the  figns  and  cha^ 
radlerB  which  the  algebraift  empioys ;  tibe  notes 
oi  the  mufici^uPk ;  and  various  odier  like  cafes. 

AiSaciations  which  are  m^ely  arbitnury^ 
s^ear  to  qperate  upon  the  mind  widi  1^3^  a^ 
much  power  as  ^ofe  wUch  are  founded  in 
i^alure.  The  weli  knowa  effe(^  of  the  nation^ 
al  air,  called  ^  Rans  des  Vaches, '  xj^osl  the 
Swiis  regiments  in  foreign  countries,  im  &^u 
j^g  what  u  called  the  ^  makdie  du  pays^"" 

affords 
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kff(it6i  k  (bllihg  itluftr^ion  ^  this  (kOu     A 

(imaar  ^fife^  is  fald  to  be  produeed  upon  out 

H%}ilatiderd)  whefi  at  a  diftunce  &oni  home, 

by  the  wr  of  ^  Lochabef  no  mort. '    The 

oonfeqiienced  o^  l^elfe  arbio^  ai£>ciati(M»  are 

fometimes  fufiicitody  whimfical ;  of  which  Mr 

Locke  records  two  remarkable  inftances.     The 

6t&  ii,  of  a  perfoiti  *  pa:feaif  cured  ci  mad-^ 

^  oefs,  by  a  t&rf  harfli  and  <^enfiv€  opera^ 

^  tion.      ThB  gentkman)  who  was  dius  r^ 

^  ccp^udy  with  g^^t  Ij^nfe  of  gradtude  and 

^  acknowledg9iiG»ty  owned  the  cure,  231  hk  1^ 

f  after,  9s  the  ^e^^teft  obligation  he  could  have 

•^  received  j  but,  whatever  gratitude  and  redbii 

^  iuggefted  to  Idtii,  he  could  nev^  bear  (^ 

"^  figfat  of  dEkeoperator. '    Tlneiecond  inffaiQce 

is  ^  of  a  yoKiag  gentleman  who  having  leanart 

^  tjo  dance,  and  chat  to  gtMt  pededkioo,  tibece 

^  happened  to  ftand  tm  old  i^ink  in  the  room 

*  where  he  learac*    The  idea  of  diis  remariE^ 

f  ^Me  piece  c(  tioui^iold  ftuff,  had  £>  tni^ed     \ 

^  k£df  with  the  turns  and  fteps  of  all  his  dan« 

M  2  ^  ce% 
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•  ces,  that,  though  in  that  chamber  he  cotild 

•  dance  excellently  well,  yet  it  was  only  while 

•  that  truni:  was  there  ;  nor  could  he  perform 

•  well  ill  any  other  place,  unkfs  that,  or  fome 

•  fuch  other  trunk,  had  its  due  pofition  in  the 

•  room. '     (B.  II.  c  33.  §  14.  &t  16.) 

Indeed,  there  are  few  parts  of  the  human 
conftitution  produ^ive  of  more  important  ef*- 
fe£ts,  than  the  law  which  induces  us  to  form 
arbitrary  connexions  among  the  obje^  of  our 
thoughts;  and  few  which  demand  Qsore  the 
cultivating  caore  of  die  preceptor  artd  guardian ; 
a  fa^  which  feems  to  have  excited  due  atten*- 
tion  in  fcmie  of  our  late  treadfes  upcfn  educa«- 
tion.  Ta  tlus  fource  are  due  many  of  the 
errors  and  prejudices  of  the  human  mind,  not 
only  in  matters  merely  fpecidadTe,  but  even  in 
the  judgeiAents  suid  decifions  of  the  moral  fan 
ciAy.'  The  evident  importance  of  this  ful>. 
jed  is  therefore  fuffident  to  jufldfy  its  feparate 

iUuftratibn^ 
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illuftration,  which  will  form  the  fubJQd  of  thp 
•fiexit  Sedtion. 


SECTION  IL 


Of  the  Influence  of  Association  on  our  various 
Judgments^, 

1  HE  influence  of  arbitrafy  affociation,  in  ^v- 
ing  a  bias  to  our  opinions  and  judgements,  we 
•flidl  confider  under  three  heads:  \Ji^  As  it 
affefts  the  decifions  of  tafte ;  2^/,  As  it  afiefts 
our  fpeculative  opinions ;  and,  3^/,  As  it  in- 
fluences our  moral  judgements* 

1.  The  influence  of  aflbciation,  in  regulat- 
ing the  decifions  of  tafl:e,  is  indeed  very  power- 
ful. '  To  this  fource  alone,  is  to  be  afcribed  the 
i^probatipn  which  we  beftow  upon  the  drefs, 
M  3  pronunciation, 
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pronunciadoii^  hvegaa^^  and  mmincir  of  the 
great  and  the  fafhionable.  That*  it  ia  tior  k^ 
trinfic  excellence  in  the  mode  itfelf,  which 
caufes  ouF  approbation,  is  manifefi  firon^  this^ 
that,  when  it  ceafes  to  be  the  fafhion,  we  im- 
mediately ceafe  to  approve  it ;  aad  beftow  our 
admiration  upon  fome  other  mode,  which  we 
|)efore  fhoiild  have  condemned,  but  which 
comes  now  to  be  fandtioned  by  th^  adoption 
of*  the  great  The  pronunciation,  or  language 
of  the  Court,  may  frequently  be  inferior,  in 
real  merit,  to  that  of  the  provinces ;  but  th^ 
latter  is  uniformly  condemned^  becaufe  afTociat^^ 
pSi  with  the  idea*  of  coarfenefs  and  vulgaptyi 
while  $he  former  is  uniformly  applauded,  on 
ju:count  of  the  contrary  j^ffoci^tion.  Thus,  the 
caufe  of  our  approbation  of  whatever  \%  eddied 
fafhionable,  is  to  be  fought  in  the  principle  of 
aifociation  alone. 

The  efFe£k  of  arbitrary  aflbciation  in  mafrr 
t§rs  of  taf^e^  is  fliU  more  ftrongly  evinced  in 
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tile  permanent  character  whkh  it  frequently 
gives  to  the  t^e  of  a  nation.  The  Chinefei 
for  example,  love  a  foot,  in  th^  women,  fo 
finally  as  to  be  fcarcely  of  any  ufe  in  walking, 
becauie  with  this  they  have  aflbciated  the  notion 
of  delicacy  and  deganre  ;  while  they  defpife  a 
fix>t  of  the  juft  propOTtions,  becaufe,  in  their 
minds,  it  is  aflbciated  widx  mean  and  vulgar 
qualities.  The  fame  principle  ferves  to  explain 
why,  in  Hdland,  and,  indeed,  in  moSt  parts  of 
the  world,  a  ftyle  df  gardening  has  prevailed, 
which  the  b^er  tafte  of  this  country  condemns 
»  ftiff  and  unnatural.  In  thofe  c<)untries,  the 
-efforts  of  artifice,  (kill,  and  labour,  have  becon^ 
aflbciated  with  the  noticm  of  a  garden ;  and 
the  more  vifible  that  the  exertion  of  thefe  is 
rendered,  the  more  perfed:  is  the  woric  reckon- 
^ ;  and  hence  the  profufion  of  parterres,  terv 
races,  alleys,  fountains,  fl:atues,  formal  ftirubs, 
and  hedges,  with  which  the  Dutch  gardens  are 
loaded. 

M  4  The 
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The  influence  of  arbitrary  aflbciation,  is 
alfo  manifefted  in  the  high  value  which  we  fet 
Upon  the  compoiitions  with  which  we  havQ 
been  familiarized  in  early  youth.  TTiefe  are 
connedled,  in  our  minds,  with  a  variety  of 
pleaiipg  occurrences  whicl^  have  happened-  at 
that  period;  and,  therefore,  acquire  a  value, 
in  our  eftimation,  which  they  do  not  intrin-? 
fically  poffefs.  Thus,  Mr  Addifon  himfelf, 
though  fo  acute  a  critic,  und.er  the  bias  of  this 
natural  prepolfeffion,  could  find  every  beauty 
of  Homer  or  Virgil,  in  the  ancient  ballad  of 
Chevy  Chafe,  of  which,  undoubtedly,  the  prinr 
pipal  merit  is,  a  native  and  unadorned  fimplir 
city.     (See  Spedator,  No.  70.  &  74.) 

/ 

It  is  upon  a  fimilar  principle  that  the  comr 
pofitions  of  celebrated  authors  come  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  perfed  models  of  imitation  ;  and 
their  very  defeds  are  exalted  into  beauties,  on 
account  of  their  being  fo  clofely  combined  with 
thofe  parts  of  their  works  which  are  juftly  en- 

title^ 
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dded  to  admiration.  J'ew  things, have  tended 
more  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  genuine  tafte, 
j^an  this  fup^rftitious  veneration  for  great; 
temes.  In  this  way  the  didates  of  natare 
have  beai  made  to  yield  to  authority  ;  and  the 
pra<flice  of  an  eminent  writer  has  paffed  ip*- 
to  a  law  never  to  be  violated.  Boffu,  a  ce- 
bbrated  French  critic,  can  find  no  better  foun- 
dation for  the  numerous  rules  which  he  has 
given,  than  the  pradice  of  Homer  or  Virgil, 
fupported  by  the  authority  of  Ariftotle. 
^  Strange/  fays  Lord  Kaimes,  *  that  in  fo  • 
^  long  a  work,  the  concordance,  or  difcord- 

*  ance    of  thefe  rules    with   human   nature, 

*  fliould  never  once  have  eijtered  his  thoughts.* 
(Elem.  q£  Criticifin.) 

Men,  however,  are  now  becoming  more 
temperate  in  thefe  matters,  and  can  allow 
lliat  there  may  be  faulty  paffages  even  in  fuch 
works  as  the  Iliad  or  -£neid.  The  cultivation 
pf  philofophical  criticifm  has  tended  to  diflipate 

the 
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die  prejudices  which  are  fo  i^  to  warp  our 
dediions  iu  matters  of  tafie,  and  to  cDrre<^  die 
influence  of  aihitrary  aflbdadon.  By  die  dif- 
fufibn  of  this  fcience^  the  ftandard  of  true 
tafte  comes  gradually  to  be  afcerbuned ;  whik 
it  is  rendered  more  and  more  manifeft^  that 
die  decifions  of  that  faculty  are  not  naturally 
guided  by  whim  and  prejudice,  but  hate  dieir 
^sundadon  in  the  original  oonftitudon  of  maa 

2.  But,  again,  many  of  our  fpeculative  o- 
pinions,  and  conclufions  of  reafoning,  ate  un- 
ditfy  influenced  by  cafual  aflTociation*  Tliis 
influence  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  vul- 
gar and  illiterate,  in  whom  its  operation  is  indeed 
peculiarly  manifefl: ;  but  has  a  powerful  efl^ft 
on  many  of  the  reafonings  of  the  philofopher. 
A  remarkable  example  df  this  we  have  had  oc- 
cafion  to  iiluftrate  at  length  in  Ghap.  IIL,  when 
treating  of  the  theories  conc^ning  Perception. 
The  Ideal  dieory,  which  has  fo  long  been  im* 
plicitiy  admitted  by  philofophers,   it  would 
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fttm^  ovfe^  itt  etidence  to  nodilng  elie  but 
ihe  arbiti^  ^ociation  which  exUte  in  thf 
mindd  of  moft  tm%  between  the  ]3K>tk>08  of  aa 
tSkStj  cfr  motioii  produced^  and  that  of  an  aCr 
tued  cdntad  of  the  bocfiesy  or  fubftancea,  which 
produco  the  efied^  the  one  upod  tht  othen 
^  Nodiingv'  it  was  coticeiTed,  ^  can  a<3,  or 
^  be  afted  upon^  bat  when  and  where  it  is 
*  preSeoL  ^  And  yet,  at  h  obferved  in  that 
diapter,  wfa^  we  come  to  examine  the  inat«- 
ter  &nGtiy^  we  no  more  underftand  how  bo^ 
dies  ad  tipoa  on^  anodier,  when  in  contad, 
than  when  at  a  diftance ;  and  there  ate  not 
cmiy  many  intelle£hial  phenomena,  but  aUb 
many  mtterial  i^enomena,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the 
various  attractions,  which  appear  to  be  produ- 
ced by  the  mutual  a£Uon  of  bodies  at  a  diftance 
£fx>m  one  an<Aherj  £o  that  this  aiibciadon, 
though  &>  uqiverfiidiy  prevalent,  is  to  be  ac-- 
counted  a  n^ere  prejudice,^  or  vulgar  error. 

Th^  ccwnej^ion  conceived  to  fubfift  be^ 

tween 
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iweefi  the  faculties  of  Senfation  and  Percep- 
tion, affords  another  inftance  of  tl^e  fame  kind, 
and,  as  fticii,  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  Mr 
jStewart,  (Elem.  &c.  c  5.  part  2.  §1.)  Thefe 
<Mro  faculties  were  uniformly  confounded  to- 
gether by  all  metaphyfical  writers  previous  to 
Dr  Reid ;  from  which  circumftance  alone  a- 
rofe  much  erroneous  fpeculation.    ^  A  clear 

*  conception  of  this  diflinfition, '  ikys  Mr 
■Stewart,  *  may  be  regarded  as  the  key  to  all 
f  Dr  Reid's  reafonings  concerning  the  fMXKreis 
5  of  nature  in  perc^Jtion,  '  Of  this  truth 
Dr  Reid  himfelf  appears  to  have  been  fiiffi^ 
ciently  aware;  for  he  fays,  (Eflay  IL  oi»  the 
IntelL  Powers,  Ci  ip.)  *  I  fhall  conclude  this 

*  chapter,  by  obferving,  riiat  as  the  confound- 
^  ing  our  fenfations  with -that  perception  of 
^  external  objedts  whidx  k  conftantly  conjoin- 

*  jed  with  them,^  has  been  the  occafion  of  moft 

*  of  the  errors  and  felfe  theories  of  philofo- 

*  phers  with  regard  to  the  fenfes  ;  fo,  the  dif- 
^  tinguiftiing  thefe  operations  feems  to  me  to 
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*  be  the  key  that  leads  to  a  right  underftand- 

•  ingofthem. ' 

Mr  Stewart  has  likewife  taken  notke  of  the 
influence  of  arbitrary  aflodation  upon  our  fpe* 
culative  conclufions,  in  the  examples  of  the 
connexion  which- is  eftablifhed  in  the  mind 
between  the  notions  of  colour  and  extenjion; 
between  thofe  of  space  and  time ;  and  between 
the  relations  of  acuteness  and  gravity  in  the 
mufical  fcale,  and  the  notions  of  superiority 
and  inferiority^  or  high  ^nd  low.  (See  as  a- 
bove.)  Tliefe,  and  other  examples  which 
might  be  mentioned,  are  fuflScient  to  eftablifh 
die  neceffity  of  guarding  againft  the  influence 
of  cafual  combination  in  our  philofophical 
i^eculations ;  and  more  efpecially  in  thofe 
which  are  of  the  metaphyfical  or  abflxafit 
kind. 

•  * 

S.  In  the  laft  place,  we  have  to  contemplate 
the.  influence  of  arbitrary  aflbciation,  in  a  yet 

more 
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taore  important  point  of  ^ew,  vh.  as  it  afie£b 
our  moral  judgments.  Ther^  is  a  faihion,  it 
is  well  known,  not  only  in  matters  of  tafte  and 
fpecuiadre  inquirer,  hot  even  in  morality  and 
feligicm.  Hie  tnan  of  ipirit,  as  he  is  ca&d, 
will  but  too  often  be  afhamed  to  dwn  his  re^ 
fpeft  for  the  lacred  truths  of  revdation^  or 
his  obedience  to  diofe  prec€ip(B  of  mc^ndity, 
which  enjoki  die  pra^ioe  of  temperahce^  &>- 
briety,  and  die  rdfaraint  oi  the  paffio^  He 
has  been  accuftomed  to  treat  thoie  pedbns 
who  habitually  pradife  fuch  ^hities,  as  of  low 
and  grovelling  minds  ;  and  to  confider  a  de^ 
^on  from  them  as  a  mark  of  fupctrior  oidi^w- 
meats,  and  of  a  mind  emancipated  from  Yui^ 
gar  prejudices.  Thus,  it  but  too  firequently 
happens,  th^rt  men  of  rank  and  &xrtuoe  h> 
come  habitually  vicious,  from  the  mere  iiaflu- 
ence  of  cafual  affociation,  and  the  falfe  ihame 
of  avowing  themfelves  the  friends  of  virtue. 

Again,  if  we  exaoiine  <iie  morai  a«id  x^ 

gious 
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gkms  opinicnK  which  have  prevailed  in  di%r^ 
ent  agte  of  the  woiid,  atExi  among  the  people 
of  different  climates  and  nations,  we  fliall  find  ^ 
a  fti&ing  drrerfity  in  many  importont  particu^ 
kxB.  The  ancient  headien  and  the  moderm 
lavage  enjoin  us,  vfhile  we  do  all  tke  good  we 
can  to  our  friends,  to  be  equally  ftudious  to 
ifijureour  enemies.  The  milder  pi^qpts  of 
CSuiftiMiky,  on  the  other  hand,  exhort  to  the 
complete  forgivenefs  of  injuries  Among  the 
Romans,  iuicide  was  a  virtue ;  among  Chrif- 
dans,  it  is  a  crime  of  the  deepeft  dje.  The 
South-Sea  illanders,  and  the  ancient  Laccde^ 
imonians,  pradifed  theft  \ndiout  icmple; 
while,  by  the  laws  of  Europe,  it  is  puniihed 
with  death.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  diverfity 
which  prevails  among  the  individuals  of  vari- 
ous dimsrtjes  and  countries,  in  theu:  opii]k»Qa  of, 
tight  and  wrong,  that  many  philofc^ers  have 
been  induced  to  confider  roan  as  entirely  the 
creature  of  education  and  haWt,  in  what  regards 
the  fentimeirts  of  morality.      Of  this  opindoa 

appears 
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appears  (o  hate  been  eveii  the  candid  Locke' 
himfelf,  (See  Effay  cm  the  Hunu  Und.  bookie 
€•  3.)  But  fueh  fa^  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  a  proof  of  die  extenfive  mfiuence  of  the 
princi{de  of  afToeiation,  which,  however  it  may 
bias>  can  neva:  totally  fubvert  the  inherent 
power  of  the  moral  fenfe.  As  is  juftly  ob- 
fcrved  by  Mr  Stewart,  (Elem,,  &c.  c.  5.  part  2; 
§  3.)  *  there  miift  be  fome  limit,  beyond  which 
^  the  theory  of  aflbciation  cannot  poffibly  be 

*  canied  j  for  the  explanation  which  it  give* 

*  of  the  formatioBf  of  new  principles  of  a<aionj 

*  proceeds  on  the  fuppofition  that  there  are  o* 
^  ther  principles    preyioufly    exifting   in  the' 

*  mind.  * 

The  heathen  arid  the  favage  combine  the* 
ideas  of  valour  and  heroifm  with  the  revenge* 
of  injimes,  and  the  defkudion  of  their  ene*' 
nues'j  and  hence  deem  fuch  conduct  as  praife- 
worthy  as  gratitude  for  benefits  received.  But 
the  more  enlightened  Chriftian   difcetns  true 

iriagnanimity 
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magnanimity  in  the  forgivenefs  of  injury  j 
and  jiiftly  deems  it  a  greater  a£t  of  heroifm 
to  retrnn  good  for  evil,  than  to  latisfy  the  im- 
pulfe  of  his  vengeaiite*  A  fimiiar  explanation 
may  be  given  of  the  diverfity  of  opinion  be^ 
tween  the  Heathen  and  the  Ghiiftian,  on  the 
fubje£t  oi  filicide.  While  the  one  deenis  thig 
a  haroiciaft,  the  b^ef  ihftrudHoil  df  the  othei* 
leads  him  to  eottfidir  it  rather  as  a  pfbof  of  ti-* 
midity  ;  as  Well  as  a  highly  culpable  renunda^ 
tion  dp  the  controul  of  the  Supreme  Power. 

With  f efpe<!t  to  the  j[)i^aice  of  theft,  fo  pre- 
valent among  certain  tribes,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, that  in  thofe  countries  where  it  has  pre- 
vailed, property  has  been  coniidered  as  of  lit- 
tle or  no  value.  In  the  South-Sea  iflands,  the 
fporitaneous  bounty  af  liatilte  Venders  hoarding 
akogefher  fuperfluous ;  and,  in  ancient  Sparta, 
the  accumulation  of  property  Was  pofitively 
prohibited.  In  this  latter  country  j  too,  it  was 
merely  the  idifplay  of  Ikill  that  fanftioned  the* 
N  theft} 
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Tbw  It  a^^pMT^r  that  die  dmr£^s  wiiidi 
are  (^covered  in  the  moral  fe litiinentGi  of  niaiin 
fcind,  arife  fifoot  known  la(n».  of  tte  human 
cojaftitution*  Tb^  bafis  on  which  t^e;i»ordl 
featbiienta  »i?^  ft»in46d  is  feiAotebfe ;  but  they 
may  be  ^laripufly  rtKxJifiei  oKCOTding  to  citw 
cumilainces  ^^^cidiaf  6x  th&  i;ndmd»«U  It  b 
thus  that  the  language  of  ^liSkm*  tribes*  dh 
fumes  a  pattioilar  character  and  idiom,  ac- 
cording to  tite  peculi^  Gii?ciinsSai3«»  of  their 
fituation  ^  but  the  fundaosbentsit  |arinGq)£^  of 
grammar  continue  ra$ca%  the  f^oie  ihall  dlii^* 
le^s.  ♦ 

An  important  efie£t  of  Ae  fiumlty  of  Coa^ 
bination,  or  Aflbciation,  remains  yet  to  be  ex^ 
amined,  viz.  the  power  which  it  has  in  reg»* 
Uting  the  fucceffion  of  our  ideas,  and  in  din 
re^ng  the  tiranfitic;^  £rom  one^objed  cf  thoii^ 

to 
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to  another.  This  fubjed,  however,  We  ihall 
referve  for  the  next  Chaptar,  where  a  confider-* 
ation  of  the  Various  d>je^  on  which  the  fa- 
culty of  coneejpdott  fe  etercifed,  *Will  naturally 
lead  us  to  treat  o£  the  fticcd&on  or  train  of 

CHir  tho|^;fctef^?^'.^:i    h'l  ,    "  ;i:.: , ;  •o^>  '"/ 
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SECTION    L 

General  Remarks  upon  Conception. 

*  V/oNCEiviNG,    ima^ning,    apprehending, 

*  underftanding,  having  a  notion  of  a  tWng/ 
%sf  Df'Reid,  (Eflay '^4/*on  the  Intel  Powers, 
c.  1.)  '  are  common  words  ufed  to  exprefs  that 

*  operation  of  the  underftanding,  which  the 

*  logicians  call  simple  apprehension.     The  hav- 

*  ing  an  idea  of  a  thing  is,  in  common  lan- 

*  guage,   ufed   in   the  fame  fenfe,   chiefly,  I 

*  tWnk,  fmce  Mr  Locke's  time.     Logicians,  * 

continues^ 
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condnnes  =he,  ^.  define  "^fimple  ipj^reiwenfion  to 
'  be  the  bare  concepticm  df^  a  thing,- without 
^  any  judgment' or  j^eli^  abont/it.  i  ;;If  this  were 
Miitfendedifdr  a  ftridly  logical  deMtion,  it 

*  might  be  a  juft  objeaioil  to  It,  that  >concep- 

*  tion  and  aj^ehenfibn  ari  Only  fyiionymou4 
f'-  words ;  and  that  ^e  may  as  well  define  con- 
^  ception  by  appriehenfibn^  as  apprehenfion  by 
f  cpncq>tk)n.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
^  diat  the  moft  fimple  operations  of  the  mind 
f  cannot  be  logically  defined.  Tq  have  a  di- 
f  flatlet  notion  of  them,  we  muft  attend  to 
f  them  as  we  feel  them  in  our  own  minds^ ' 

The  account  which  we  have  given  of  Con- 
fception,  or  Imagination,  is,  that  it  is  the  facul- 
ty by  which  we  reprefent  to  our  minds  the  ob- 
je^s  of  any  of  our  other  faculties,  varioufly 
modified  ;  which,  though  not  a  logical  defi- 
nition, perhaps  conveys  a  more  diftindt  notion 
of  the  tiature  of  the  power,  than  an  enumera- 
tion of  diofe  terms,,  which,  though  nearly  fy- 
N  3  nonymous 
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noi^noiouB  wt(h  Cone^tion^  are  yfit  ooe«fiQn«< 
ally  uiedin  verjr  (Mbreiit  ^SmfiM^  THib,,  ^fhen 
we  rafltd  upon  the  .  hatiire  oft  any  par^cular 
ihteUedual  faculty,  as  the  ttiepiwy,  tlit^  fi^^ 
meat,  ^q,M^  fejicrcif^  thie  fe<ailty  of  Cooci^ 
tioa  upoa  an^bjeft  of  GoofdoufiiefL  If  'we 
refled  upon  aay  qgr^eableor  ^agreeable  t£^e, 
iindU,  feeling^  &:•  it  h  ejcircifed  tipon  aa  ob-* 
jeA  ctf  Seniatioii ;  if  the<)bjed  of  our  tbou^ts 
be  any  ihdiyidual  noaterial  body,  conctlptioii  is 
employiBd  upon  an  objedl:  of  P«x:eptlon;  if  it 
be  i  fmgle  quality,  or  attribute,  it  is  an  objeft 
of  Abftraftion ;  and  if  it  be  a  combination 
which  does  not  exift  in  nature,  it  is  an  objeft 
of  Affociation.  I  do  not,  however,  aflfett  that 
this  enumeration  includes  aU  the  objedU  upoa 
which  conception  can  be  employed ;  but  that 
all  thefe  njay»  occafionally,  be  objje^s  of  this 
faculty, 

Indeed,  as  is  obferwed  by  Dr  Rdd  [ut  supra)^ 
Conception  feems  to  form  an  ingredientln  eve« 

rj 
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fy  idperation  of  the  mind.  ^  Oar  &nfe8, '  fays 
lie^  ^  camiDt  j^e  us  die  belief  of  any  objed, 

*  without  giving  feme  conception  of  k  at  the 

*  fame  time.  No  man  can  dther  remember 
^  or  reafon  about  tlungs  <£  which  he  hi^h  no 
^  coocepdon.     When  we  wtU  to  exert  any  of 

*  our  adive  powers,  tliere  muft  be  fome  con- 
^  ceptidn  dp  what  we  will  to  do ;  tiiere  can  be 

*  tto  detire  nor  aveifion,  iove  nor  hatred,  with- 
^  out  fome  contef^n  of  the  objed :  we  can- 
^  not  feel  psdn  without  conceiving  k,  though 
^  we  can  conceive  it  wkhout  feeHng  it,    Thefe 

*  tilings  are  ^f^evident     In  every  q^eration 

*  of  the  mind,  therefore,  in  evoy  thing  we 
^  call  thought,  there  mull  be  conception^ 
^  When  we  analyze  the  various  operations  d^ 
^  ther  of  the  imderflanding,  6r  of  the  will,  w^ 

*  ihall  always  find  this  at  tl^  bottom,  like  th« 
^  caput  mortmum  df  t^  Chemifb,  or  die  ftMte-^ 

*  ria  prima  of  die  Peripatetics  j  but,  though 

*  there  is  no  operation  of  the  mind  without 

*  conception,  yet  it  may  be  found  naked,  de- 

N  4  *  tached 
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^  tached  fix>m  all  others ;  and  then  it  ia  called* 
^  fimp^e  apprehenl|on,  or  the  b^e  conception 
^  pf  ^  thing, ' 

The  objefts  of  this  fitculty,  when  it  is  ex^ 
ercifed  by  itfelf,  and  imaflbciated  with  any  (>• 
ther,  are  ufually  denoted  by  iingle  w<»xls,  or 
by  two  or  more  words  which  do  not  form  a 
complete  fentence  or  propofirion ;   as,  ^  the 

*  river  Thames, '    ^  a  man, '   ^  a  man  of  vir- 

*  tue.  •  Fpi'  it  is  not  the  province  of  concq)- 
tion  either  to  afiirm  or  deny ,  or  to  expi?efe  any 
opinion  or  judgment;  but  merely  to  exhibit 
to  the  mind  a  nptioji  of  that  obj^  upon  which 
it  is  exercifed*  Hence  the  tenns  true  and 
Jalse  are  improperly  s^plied  to  our  concep- 
tions ;  they,  may  bp  diftindl  or  confiifed,  flxong 
^d  lively,  or  weak  and  languid ;  but  as  they 
do  not  necdTarily  include,  any  opinion,  the 
cannot  p}X)pe4y  be  faid  to  imply  either  xxvAi\ 
prfelfehood. 


Mr 
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Mr  Stewart  (Elem.  &c.  cs.)  has  employ- 
ed the  term,  Gonceplion,in  a  much  more  limited 
acceptation  than  what  we  have  above  afligned 
to  it.  *  By  conception,'  fays  he,  *  I  mean 
^  that  power  of  the  mind  which  enable  it  to 
^  form  a  notion  of  an  abfent  objed:  of  pdrcqv 
^  tion,  or  of  a  feolation  wlwch  it  has  formerly 
^  felt'     *  I  do  hot,'  adds  he,  *  contend  that 

*  this  is,  escclufively,  the  proper  meaning  of 

*  the  word  J  but  I  think  that  the  faculty  which 

*  I  have  now  defined,  defa:ves  to  be  diilin^ 
f  guiflbt^d  by  m  appropriated  name, ' 

If,  indeed,  the  forming  a  notion  of  an  ab^ 
fent  object  of  perception,  or  of  a  former  fenfa- 
tion,  be  the  fole  employment  of  a  peculiar 
fiiculty  of  the  mind,  that  faculty  certainly  de* 
ferves  an  appropriated  name.  But  if  that 
faculty  has  likewife  otha:  fuuifiions,  thefe, 
furely,  fhould  be  included  ip  its  defcription, 
and  in  the  enumeration  of  its  objeds  ;  and  this 
I  take  to  be  the  cafe  with  the  faculty  of  G?n- 

^  ception. 
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ceptitm.  We  fonn  cornxspdons,  as  I  ap|>re- 
hend^  of  objeds  of  intelied:,  as  w^  as  of 
objects  of  feafe ;  of  ^e  olge&s  of  confaouA 
ne&  or  aMlra/£tion.  ad  well  as  of  thofe  of  £bnia« 
doa  sold  perceptton  :  aod  if  thele  be  only  dif- 
ferent employments  or  modtficationa  of  the 
iame  ^adty^  it  furely  tends  to  enror^  entirdy  to 
overlook  a  certain  dais  of  the  objedis  of  the 
&culty,  and  to  lunit  its  application  to  one  de- 
nomination of  them  aione.  As  wdil  m^ht  we 
limit  the  term,  Memory,  to  die  recolle&ion  of 
the  events  of  the  material  worid  alone ;  or  Ab- 
ftradion,  to  the  analyzing  of  the  obje<9ts  of 
fenfe,  exclufive  of  thofe  of  intellefl; 

The  term^  Ima^nation,  is,  as  above  ftated, 
one  of  thofe  which  is  employed,  in  common 
language,  to  denote  the  fiiculty  of  which  we 
are  treating.  TTius,  it  is  no  uncommon  ex* 
preffion,  to  fay,  *  I  cannot  imagine  what 
*  you  mean  ; '  or^  *  I  imagined  fo  and  fo  to 
^  be  the  cafe ; '  where  the  word  ima^ne  haft 

evidently 
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evidecidy:tb0  £ime  figiiification  witii  amceivg. 

ThjB  term^  jbowerer,  h  not  unfiequently  em- 

-ployed  in  a  more  limited  fenfe.     ^ .  Iiiuigtii»* 

^  tion, '  fayi  Dr  Reid  (as  above)^  ^  when  it  is 

*  dlftinguiflied  from  Ccmception^  feema  to  me 
^  to  figuify  one  fp^ira  of  conception,  to  wit, 

*  the  ccaicepdDn  erf  vifible  objeds.  Thus,  in 
^  a  raajdiematbal  propofition,  I  ima^e  the 

*  figutje,  and  I  conceive  the  demonftration : 
^  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  improper  to  iay, 

*  I  conceive  both  ;  but  it  would  not  be  fo 
}  pcofpee  to  iay,  I  imagine  the  denwaftration.  * 
The  etymoJogy  of  the  word  appears  to  warrant 
its  being  eibployed  in  this  fenfe;  but  fomething 
more  feem^  to  be  included  in  its  meaning,  as 
ufually  applied.  Thus,  when  we  fpegk  of  the 
imagination  of  a  poet,  or  an  oralor,  fomething 
more  is  certainly  meant  than  a  livdyr  conce^ 
tion  of  objedts  of  fight 

Mr  Stewart  appears  to  hkire  W^  defined 
^  mpaoing  of  the  word,  in  this  i^  fUfH-e  ap- 
propriate 
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propriate  fenfe,  when  he  affigns  ite  province  to 
be,  V^o  make  a  fdedion  of  qimlities  and  of 

*  circumftadces,  froin  a  variety  of  diferent  ob- 
^  jeds,  and,  by  combining  and  difpofing  thefe, 

*  to  fomi  a  new  creation  of  its  own. '  (Elem. 
&c.  c.  7.  §  1.)  I  cannot,  however,  fte  the 
neceffity  of  confidering  this  as  the  jxovince  of 
a  feparate  and  independent  faculty  of  the  mind, 
as  is  done  by  Mr  Scewart ;  and  the  reafon  for 
this  opinion  maybe  deduced  frorii  wiiat  he 
has^  himfelf  &d,  in  defining  the  fundions  of 
the  imagination.     *  From  what  has  be«i  faid, 

-*  it  is  fufficiendy  evident,  that  Imagination  is 

*  not  a  fimple  poweir  of  the  mind,  like  attra^ 

*  tion,  conception,  or  abftradion  j  but  diat  it 

*  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  various  facul- 

*  ties.     It  inchides  conception,  or  fimple  ap- 

*  prehei\fion,  which    enable^    us   to   form  a 
^  notion  of  thofe  former  objeds  of  perception, 

*  or  of  knowledge,  out  of  which  we  are  to 

*  make  a  feteftion  :  Abftradion^  wEich  fepa- 
*'  rates  the  i^le^ted  materials  firon^  the  qualitks 
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^  and  circumftances  which  are  conne€bed  vnth.  ^ 

*  them  ia  nature ;  and  Judgement,  or  Tafte, 
^  which  fdeds  thei  materials,  and  dire£^  their 

*  ocrnxbination.  *  (Elem^  &c.  c.  7.  §  l.)  Now, 
allowihg  that  imagination  doe6  include  all  tfaefe 
things^  this  does  not  conftitute  it  a  feparate 
and  peculiar  faculty  c£  the  mind,  but  merely . 
a  complex  mental  operation:  and  this  com- 
plexity is  by  no  nieans  peculiar  to  it ;  for  few 
mental  procefles  can  be  reduced  to  die  exercife 
of  one  fimpk  faculty  alone. 

An  the  mental  faculties,  mentioned  in  the 
abave  enumeration  of  Mr  Stewart,  are  included 
in  the  operation  of  the  faculty  of  Combination 
oir  Aflbclation,  already  treated  of;  with  this 
diflference  merely,  that  the  fubjeds  upon  whicl\ 
it  QperatfiSs  may  be  fup^ied,  not  only  by  con- 
ception, but.  alio  by  perception,  memory^  or 
other  foui-ces.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore, 
mcare  accurate,. to  coniider  the  faculty  of  Ima- 
gination as  the  fame,  either  with  die  ready 

fcHmation, 
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fonrmdcxi,  or  widi  th^  conc^^ptkm  of  Oetv  tom^ 
hhi^6h9  of  tlioQg^  :  and  accxordtngly^  it  itfHl 
be  fB^n/bT-  loddng  back  to  die  1ft  Soft  of  the 
prece^ng  Chapter,  diat  Aa^^  of  diofe'^&xts 
^/viudi  are  afcribed  to  the  maa  of  ^liteiyinu^^ 
natioQ,  fuch  aa  the  effiifions  of  wk^  ridkui^ 
poeticat  alhifion,  fim^  and  metaplKM:!,  are  td 
be  confid^ed  properly  as  txettijosis  of  the  &« 
c\dt}r  of  Afibciation  or  Combination« 

In  few  things  do  men  difler  more  from  one 
another,  than  in  the  extent  and  force  of  their 
powers  of  conception  and  imagination*  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  juft  remark  c^  Dr  Resd,  (Eflay  4w 
on  die  Intelledud  Powers,  c  iJ)  ^  tibat  bdifr 
^  tm€t  conceptions  of  things  are,  for  the  moft 

*  part,  the.caufe,  not  only  of  obfinmty  in  wrir 
^  ing  and  fpeaking,  but  of  error  in  judging. '. 
From  this  he  infers,  ^  that  men  are  very  mock 

*  upon  a  levd  with  regard  to  mere  judgment^ 
^  when  we  take  that  fsiculty  apart  firom  tlie 
^  apprehenfion  or  concepdon  of  the  things 

^  about 
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^  about  which  we  judge  ;  fo  that  a  icund 
^  judgment  foemfi  to  be  ^he  infepavabk  com^ 
^  paoioii  of  a  dear  and  ftsady  apprefat nfioiL ' 
He  quotes  Defcartes  and  Gcero  in  fv^port  ^ef 
^s  dodbrine  \  tber  fomxer  of  \vhom,  in  his 
D^rtatobri  on  Method,  fays,  ^  Nothing  is  £b 
^  equaUy  diftrihttted  amoi^  men  a&  judgraeot;^ 
and  ^e  latter,  in  the  3d  book  De  Oraiore^ 
makes  thia  obfeihration,  ^  It  is  wondeiful,  when 
^  the  learned  and  unlearned  differ  fo  ttnach  in 
^  art,  how  Ittde  they  diff^  in  judgment  ^  Hie 
weUi  known  tntth,  dltat  many  phi^ophiod 
cxntDoretfiea  have  been  Ibimd  to  originate  in 
nothing  more  than  the  mifappreheniion  or 
J9i%)pii£aftion  of  a  term,  afibrds  a  ftrong  con*- 
firtoation  of  this  dodrine ;  and  fiiews  the  ne* 
ceffity  of  endeavouring  to  annex  clear  and  pre- 
cife  ronrfiprioiift  to  the  terms  which  we  employ, 
before  we  endeavour,  by  means  of  them,  to 
advance  our  knowledge,  or  to  eonmamcate  it 
to  others* 

That 
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That  meti  differ  fiiom  each  other  greatly,  iri 
the  force  of  theur  imaginadon,  or  in  the  power 
of  forming  or  conceiving  new  combinations, 
is  matter  of  the  moil:  £uniliar  remark.  As  far 
as  the  term,  Genius,  has  yet  l^een  diitindly 
limited,  it  appears  to  denote  a  facility  ia  form- 
ing fuch  combinaticms.  Tins,  in  fiidt,  is  the 
proper  province  of  invention,  which  is  the 
peculiar  prerogative  of  genius  ;  for  this  can 
have  no  fiirther  range  than  an  analylis,  and 
new  difpofition,  of  the  various  objeds  which 
nature  prefents  to  us ;  and  neva:  am  ext^idto 
a  new  creation  of  our  own,  in  the  ftrift  and 
proper  acceptation  of  the  word.  Thus,  a 
blind  man,  let  his  invention  be  ever  fo  lively, 
could  never  difcover  a  new  property  of  light  * 

Accoaxiing 


*  *  Fancy,*  fays  Dr  Retd,  *  may  combine  things 
^  tbat  never  were  combined  in  reality.  It  may  enlarge 
'  or  diminifh,  multiply  or  divide,  compound  and  £ifhioi| 
'  the  objedis  which  nature  prefents ;  but  it  cannot,  by 
•  the  utmoft  efforts  of  that  creative  power  which  we 

*  afcribe 
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Acon^g  10  thid  yieW  of  thb  iiibjeiav^  ™^ 
cf  goakft  is  no  mote  tban  4  man  pf  wSdvt  ^ 

itoagidation  J 

.-.%     ««^^         ^W      .^^^>.^— ..^^^^^-^^         ^O^A.«>.>.  ^«.>^^>^^         *^*.    •     .Ow.^^t,.«»^^.>^->.vA 

*  ^feritre  to  h,  bring  afiy  dtid  Angle  Irigr^dieh'f  iflfd  ift 

<  |)MkiAk^,  irhkk  n^ute  1k!s  not  fiiai^ed,  itiA  W«HI^ 

*  to  owr  bipwMd^  by  fomedlfcer  fwwky/'  ^  Tlifai' 
continues  he^  *  Mr  Locke  has  expr^fled,  as  beautifully  as 
'  juftly*     The.  dominion  of  m^n,  in  this  little  wqrld  of 

*  his  own  underftanding,  is  itiuch  the  fame  as  in  the 

*  great  wtftid  erf  Vifibte  thitigs  5  tt^hwein  Ws  pcmet,  hbW- 

<  ^fii  ik$^49  %y  ittt  or  flUfl^  #«adhes  Hd  farflh^t  tb;UI  iff 

<  eonixmtHl 'md  divfck  &ef  malorialt  thtt  tti  mtd^  to  kitf  ^ 

*  handy  but  dan  do  nothing  towanh  makkig  the  leaft  par- 

*  tide  of  matter,  or  deftroying  one  atom  that  is  already  in 

*  being*  The  fame  inability  will  every  one  find  in  him- 
«  felf,  t6  fathi^n  in  his  trtJetrtafidlftg  afjy  Ample  idea  dot 
'  teeeived  from  the  powers  which  God  has  given  him. ' 
(Effay  IV.  on  the  Intelleftual  Powers,  c.  i .)  The  paflage 
cf  Mr  Locke,  here  alluded  to,  occurs  in  Book  II.  c.i.  $  2. 
of  his  Eflay. 

^iie  fme  i&OAn^  U  diftinaiy  ftanei  by  Dr  CndwosA, 

it^  th&fOkMmg  pigi^6  i^  his^  Ifiiidksaiial  Syfleln.  «  F«r 
'•the  thiiid  cttmof  lrt«ke  mfrtty^  c<J^tSMIy  ifrhkh  Wis 

*  not  before,  but  only  compo##^  tliat  which  is.    As  the 

O  *  painter 
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imaginaddn  }  and  though  both  terms  are  more 
uTually  af^ropriated  to  litarary  emiheace,  yet^ 
if  we  take  them  in  this  fenfe,  the  invents  in 
mechanics,  in  mathematics,  a^culture^  or  any 
of  the  ufefiil  arts  or  pnrfuits  of  life,  is  as  m^ch . 
entided  to  the  appelladon  of  a  man  of  g9nitt^> 
and  imagination,  as  the  poet  and  the  orator. 

That  kind  of  ima^nation  which  is  limited 
to  a  ready  conception  of  new  combinations^ 
when  fuggefted  to  it,  and  does  not  extend  to 
the  ori^nal  formation  of  fuch  combinaticms, 
may  be  called  pafHve*  This,  though  it  does 
not  go  fo  far  as  to  conftitute  a  man  of  genius, 
yet  it  feems  to  fumifli  the  proper  qualification 

for 

^  painter  cannot  feign  colour^,  but  muft  ufe  fuch  as  exift 

<  in  nature,  only  he  can  variouily  compound  them  toge- 
^  ther»  and,  by  bi^  petictli  draw  the  %iire8  and  lin^a- 
^  meifits  of  fuch  things  as  no  where  are ;  as  he  can  add  to-* 

<  the  head  and  face  of  a  naan,  the  neck,  ibouIdei8,.and 
*  body  of  a  horfe.^ '    p.  $94. 
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for  the  man  of  tafte,  fince  it  etiables  him  to 
relifh  said  appreciate  die  ptodo&ioiis  of  geoiust 
although  not  to  rival  or  excel  them.  Of  the 
two  qualifications,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  latttf  does  not  moft  contribute  to  real 
enjoyment  The,  pleafure  which  the  man^t 
of  fine  tafi!e  derives  fix)m  contemplating  the* 
prodndions  of  genius,  is  fcarcely  inferior 
fo  the  high  relifli  which  tlie  ejtercife  o£ 
invention  itfelf  imparts  ;  and  the  inventive 
imagination  of  th^  man  of  genius^  is  but  too 
apt  to  ccmjure  up  phantoms  for  ki$  own  tor^' 
ment ;  and  to  bum  witii  jealoufies,  wHich  hi^ 
fimcy  knows  but  too  well  how  to  feed*  The 
Inflxny  of  Roufieau,  of  Chsiterton,  of  Swift, 
Johnfon,  and  other  geniufes  of  heated,  or  oif 
gloomy  imaginations,  aflbrds  ample  copLfirma-« 
tkn  of  the  truth  of  this  remarl^*  ,. 


-i-j- 


^  I  would  by  iio  means  be  underft^oH,  ke^e,  to  (anc^ 
tioii  that  indifcrimmate  cenfure  of  geniu8>  ui  whidi  men 
of  moderate  abilities  lUre  fometim^s  prone  to  indulge,  artd 

O  a   ^  wl^ich 
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.  •  It  is  c&fenred  bj  IVbr  St3^>/«urt,  (Eleni.  &a 
Ci  fl*)  that  i;ftt.,are  able  to  ocxioeiYe  thetobpea» 

which  is  fo  fairly  ridiculed  by  Mr  Hurncj  as  already 
^cJtfed  kt  p.  tdp.  It  IS  noticed,  in  very  Gmilar  terms,  m 
th^'iyiloWiig  paflSge'of  HeWetius :  '^  Les  gens  mSffi^cre* 
^'  if] fenn^ir  plw> |^  <W.  bvn  .im^qjue  jiigt  f e%iqtf^  Sii 
•:  doivtut  faj^jgj^u.de  cas  de  celui»p,  Jd^  rcj^arder  comcie 

*  un  doa  futile  -y  etuie-1^  cette  phraife.repetee  par  lesgens^ 

*  mediocres  :  Bon  jins  vaut  mitux  qu^ esprit  et  que  genie  y 
^  phrafe  par  ijijiielfe  diaftun  aeCix  veut  infinuer  qu*aii 

*  fehAH  a  plus  4i?i^tit^4u'aueun  ^6  nw  hOttwHW^  'cc!&r 
*.iH5fs^'  ^[^/.Q^^ii^  £W;^.4*  GAiia.)  I  riiwde^.  haw*, 
meifelj  tort|^e  im^fot^mate  eccentricifies  oi  gemus>  whick 
will  always  he  fiibjeils  o£,  deep»  regre|.- 

^',  In  die  follp:Mring^.  pafage  of  the  ijuxie*  iiveljr  author^ 
the  term  Jbnagioatipn  is  defined  and  limited  nearly  as  iir 
tfie  prefent  work*  ^  L'imagihation  confifte  dans  une 
•"  combinaiforr,  iitr  ^ifemblage  nouveau  d^images,  et  unr 
'  rapport  de  conven^mce^  appen;tte^entrec€s4niages  et  le 

*  jfentiment  qu'on  rent  exciter.     Eib-ce  la.  terreur  ?    F- 

*  imai^inatipA  daaafiJ*ctr&.attx  Sphinx».^ttx  Furies.  Eft- 
<  ce  I'etonnement  ott  f  admsiation  ?.  elle  cree  le  Jardin^ 
V^des  He^rides»  TUe  enc^antee  d'Aimide^  et  le  Yhlam 
'  d'Atlant.  I/imsigiiiatimi  eft  <h)iic  Tinventioa  en  fait 
't  d'imageS)  comme  Tefprit  L'eft  en  fait  d'idees. '  {Disc.  4^ 
CA.  2. 
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t)f  fome  of  th^  feftfes,  much  m0re  ©afily  thaja 
thofe  of  others.  Thus,  we  can  conceive  aa 
abfent  vifible  objeQ:,  fuch  as  a  building,  that 
is  familiar  to  us,  much  mc^re  eafily  than  a  par- 
ticular found,  a  {)artic«iar  tafi:^,  tar  sl  particular 
pflinj  which  w^  have  foimerly  felt  The  rea- 
fea  of  tim  he  appears  to  have  juftly  afligned  to 
be,  ^  id^t  when  we  think  of  a  found,  or  of  a 
^  tafte,  t2»  objeO:  of  our  conception  is  (xi« 
^  fmgle  detached  &nfadon  ;  wheFea$  e^rery 
^  vifd>Ie  objed;  is  complex ;  and  the  concept 
^  tion  which  we  form  of  it  as  a  whole,  is 
^  aided  by  the  ^odation  of  ideas. '  .  In  c(m« 
firmation  of  this  may  be  ftated,  the  fai&s  which 
he  mentions,  of  perfons  acquiring  the  power  of 
amufing  themfelves  with  reading  written  mu- . 
lie ;  and  that  the  harmony  of  verfe  may  be 
enjoyed  without  articulating  the  words,  even 
in  a  whifper.  This  Ihews  that,  though  we 
<:an  fcarcely  form  a  diftinft  conception  of  a 
fingle  found,  yet  a  ftrong  conception  may  be 
fcrmed  of  a  feries  of  connected  founds^  where 
o  3  w6 
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we  are  aided    by  the  principle  of   a0bci£h' 
don, 

A  very  fingular  oror  on  the  fiibjed:  oi 
Conception,  which  ajqpears  to  have  pervaded 
the.  writings  of  the  ableft  metaphyfical  philo^ 
fophers,  was  firft  focce&fuliy  r^i*ed  by  Jk 
Reid.  It  is,  that  our  conception  of  things  b 
a  tell  of.  their  poffibility ;  fo  that  what  we  can 
diftia^ly  cwaceive,  we  may  conclude  to  be 
poflible  ;  whik  of  what  is  Impoffible  we  can 
have  no  conception,  *  This  opinion,'  fays 
Dr  Reid,  (Eflay  IV.  on  the  Intellea,  Powers, 
C.  3*)  *  has  been  held  by  philofophers  fbrmore 
^  th^n  an  hundred  years,  without  contradic-i 
/  tion  or  diffent,  as  far  £^s  I  know,  ■ 

In  the  philpfpphy  of  Defcartes,  this  maxim 
was  carried  Hill  farther ;  for  there  it  was  held, 
that  whatever  we  (;learly  and  diftindtly  con- 
ceive, is  not  only  poflible,  but  true.  This 
ipaxim,  hpwever,  was  neceflarily  abandoned, 
^l]§n  the  philofophy  vfhich  inculcated  it  grew 

into 
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into  difrepute  ;  but  fubfequent  philofophers 
feem  to  have  had  no  hefitation  in  admitting, 
that  our  conceptions,  though  not  in  all  cafes 
a  teft  of  truth,  are  yet  a   teft  of  poffibility. 

*  This,  indeed,  *  fays  Dr  Reid,  *  feems  to  be 

*  a  neceflary  confequence  of  the  received  doc- 

*  trine  of  ideas ;  it  being  evident,  that  there 

*  can  be  no  diftind:  image,  either  in  the  mind, 

*  or  any  where  elfe,  of  that  which  is  impof- 
'  fible. ' 

The  maxim,  in  its  fuUeft  extent,  is  thus 
ftated  by  Wolfius,  {Ontolog.)  *  Impoflibile  eft 

*  cujus  nullam  notionem  formare  pofTumus; 
^  poffibile  e' contra  cui  aliqua  refpondet  notio. ' 
Other  philofophers  have  contented  themfelves 
with  ftating  one  half  of  the  propofition  ;  and 
have  maintained,  either  the  poffibility  of  what 
may  be  conceived,  or  the  impoflibility  of  what 
we  are  unable  to  conceive.  But  a  litde  reflex- 
Ion  is  fufficient  to  fliew  the  fallacy  of  both 
tenets.     For,  in  the  firft  place,  there  are  many 

O  4  things 
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thtogs  which  we  not  wilj  believe  to  b©  poffir 
ble,  but  ^<lually  know  to  be  true,  fuch  9» 
rmnj  phenomena,  both  of  the  natural  md 
n^oral  world ;  which  yet  we  never  qould  have 
conceived,  had  they  net  been  aftuaUy  ejjihiWt^ 
ed  to  our  obfervation :  fb  that  th^re  are  cer- 
tainly many  things  pofliWe,  of  which  we  have 
no  conception, 

Agiain,  every  propolition  which  fe  truey 
ilands  oppofed  to  another  which  is  falfe ;  but 
no  one  will  deny  that  the  falfe  proportion  may 
be  as  readily  conceived  a$  the  true  ona  If 
the  propofition  exprefs  a  truth  which  is  necef-* 
fary,  a^  is  the  cafe  vnth  mathematical  prqpo-* 
fiticws,  it^  oppolite  muft  be  neccff^rily  ^Me> 
that  is,  impoflible.  Thus,  the  propofition^ '  any 
^  two  fides  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  the  third 
^  fide/  is  not  only  falfe  but  impoflible,  and 
ioccmfiftent  with  the  very  notion  of  a  triangle : 
yet  this  propofition  may  be  as  diftin^Sly  con-» 
ceived  as  the  opppfite  and  true  one,  viz.  *  any 

^  two 
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*  two  64e8  of  a  tmngle  ar^  greater  than  thq 

*  third  fide.*   Indeed,  the  *  demonftratio  ad  ab* 

*  fwdwtt'  prooeeds  upon  th^  aflumptiott,  a»d, 
confequeutly,  conoq^lete  conception,  of  a  &if}i 
and  impofiiWe  propofition ;  and  thence,  by 
legitimate  inferences,  arrives  at  the  demonib-a* 
don  of  the  truth.  It  maj,  therefore,  be  held 
a$  cleiajly  eftablifhed,  that  the  faculty  of  con- 
ception fiimiihe*  no  teft,  either  of  ppffibiUty  or 
iropoflibiUty^ 

The  liipgicians,  who  ^educed  all  th^  opora^ 
tions  of  the  human  mind  to  throe,  visi.  Simj^e 
Apprehenfion  (or  Conception),  Judgment,  and 
Re^oij4n5,,  in4w'^  Wder  the  firft  of  thefe, 
SenfatifH),  Imf^][MticH^  and  what  they  <aU9d 
Pure  IitfeUfj^icaa,  IVt  Sfniation  i«  yn^vj  m^ 
prqpeiiy.  confid^ed  as.  a  land  of  copc^tion, 
has  been  fadsfadcrUy  (hewn  by  Dr  |^§id,  who 
was  alfo  the  firft  to  point  out  in  what  3eniatiot) 
truly  Qonfified ;  and  th^  d^^ncQ  betv^i^n  it 
and  thft  ment^  op^a^ion  of  Pi(rcep«k>n*    (3«e 

Chapters 
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Chapters  2.  &  S.)  The  diftindHon  which  the 
logicians  make  between  imagination  and  pure 
intdledion,  is  not,  as  might  have  been  lup- 
pofed,  that  the  one  is  the  conception  or  appre- 
henfion  of  objeds  of  fenfe,  the  other  of  ob- 
jects of  intelled,  which  might  have  been  ad- 
mitted as  a  juft  divifion  of  the  objedls  of  con- 
ception :  btit,  fay  they,  in  imagination,  the 
image  is  in  the  brain ;  in  pure  inteDedion,  it 
is  in  the  intellect  *  When  images  have  adually 
been  difcovered,  either  in  the  bndn,  or  in  the 
intelleft,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  examine 
into  the  juftnefs  of  this  diftin^on* 

The  circimiftance  of  confidering  fenlktion 
as  a  fpa:ies  of  fimple  apprehaifton,  feems  to 
have  given  rife  to  the  dodtrine  taught  by  Ae 
logicians,  that  fimple  ^prehenfion  is  the  ear* 
lieft  exercife  of  the  underftanding,  and  fiir- 
niflies  the  mind  virith  a  ftock  of  fimple  ideas, 
which  are  afterwards  combined,  by  judgment 
and  our  other  faculties,  into  various  complex 

notion?. 
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notions.  It  is  juftly  dbferved  by  Dr  Reid,  that 
fimple  apprehenfion,  though  it  be  the  iim- 
pleft,  is  not  the  firft  operation  of  the  xinder- 
flanding  :  and,  inftead  of  fayiilg  diat  the 
more  complex  operations  of  the  mind  are 
formed  by  compounding  iimple  apprehen- 
fions  J  we  ought  rather  to  fay,  that, iimple 
apprehenfioris  are  got  by  analyzing  more 
complex  operations,  ^  *  It  is  generally  al- 
lowed, '  fays  he,  *  that  \ye  cannot  conceive 
founds,  if  we  have  never  heard ;  nor  coloUrs, 
if  we  have  never  feen :  and  the  feme  ditng 
may  be  faid  of  the  objedis  of  .the  o^r  fen- 
fes.  In  like  manner,  we  muft  have  judged, 
or  reafoned,  befote  we  have  the  conception, 
or  fimple  apprehenfion,  oS  judgement  and  of 
leafoning.  '     (Effay  4-  on  the  Intel.  Powers^ 

c.  3,) 

It  may,  however,  be  doubted,  whether  this 
able  philofopher  be  equally  correal  in  the  analo* 
l^us  oi»nion,  which  he  dates  immediatdy  after<^ 
^  '  wjM"ds, 
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ward»,  *  A  fimihx  uwftake, '  iays  he,  *  which 
i&  carried  thro\^h  the  whde  of  Mr  Locke's 
.EiCty,  may  be  here  nsbentioned.  It  is,  that 
our  fimpl^ft  ideap,  or  conceptions,  are  got 
imme(^t^ly  by  th^  fenfe«,  or  by  cpnfciout 
n^j  arid  the  qomj^e?;  afterwards  formed  by 
rcon^pQundiijg  th^m,  I  a|)prel;iend  it  i^  far 
Qtherwife,  Nature  prefents  no  obje<3:  to  the 
fenfes,  or  to  confcioufnefe,  that  is  not  com-  ' 
plex.  Thus,  by  our  fenfes,  we  perceive 
bod^ess  of  various  kinds :  but  every  body  is 
^  ijpmplpx  obje<3:  j  it  has  length,  breadth, 
and  thicknefs  j  it  has  figure,  and  colqur,  and 
various, oth^  fenfible  qualities,  which  are 
bl^ed  together  in  the  iame  iubjed ;  and, 
I  a{^rehi^nd,  that, brute  ammals,  who  have 
the  lame  fenfes  that  we  have,  cannot  fepa- 
rate  the  diflferent  qualities  belonging  to  the 
fame  fubjed:,  and  have  only  a  complex  and 

•^onfofed  notice  of  the  whole;  Swh  ,alfo 
would  be  our  jwtions  of  the  objefts  of  feofip, 
if  w^  had  npt  fup^i^rior  powers  oiF,  qocj^r^ 

*  (landing, 
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^  ftanding,  by  vrhkh  wer  dan  artalyxe  the  <»k)^ 

^  bute  ftom  the  reft^  ztyd  form  a  dijftiii£t>  €<m^ 

*  ception  of  it  '  .  * 

I>  Reid  cenclti^^s^  thu«  ^  ^  S^  dh^  k  Is 
^  not  by  tha  feiife*  immedWy,  but  rather  by 
^  iJie  powei^  of  M^lyzing  and  abftfadlkii)  tbae 

*  we  get  the  moft  fimpk  and  the  ittoR  dlftmtft 

*  notions  even  of  the  cAjedte  ctf  fenfe.  *  Tim 
kft  obfervadon^  I  think,  Mtift  be  admitted  in 
kd  full^  extent  i  noiwixbftandkg  whkft,  the 
^rieDT  ^ven,  in  die  abovb  fm&ge,  of  the  man^fdir 
in  which  the  nodons  derhted  fvom  the  fdi^^ 
are  ao(|inred,  appean  to  me  &imewh^  errone^ 
cus.  It  would  ieem  to  be  Dr  ReidV  opinie^i^ 
&at  die  whole  complex  ohje€t  of  fenfe  k  at 
once  perceived,  and  dut  its  various  attidbntei 
»e  blended  in  the  mindj  and  ccmtemplated  to*^ 
g^er  as  one  whole.  Thia^  howevtf,  appears 
to  me  to  be  too  ^eat  an  diort  for  the  percept 
il^e  £umky,  e%«cially  in  its  eatfy  fiages ;  and 

it 
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it  leems  nUH^  lutfimd  to  coiiclude^  that  it  is  by 
fiicceffive  ads  of  periception  tiiat  an  adequate 
notioQ  is  formed  of  objeds  whidi  are  in  any 
degree  craApIex. 

Let  us  fuf^fe  that  a  child  h^  for  the  firft 
time,  a  diftind  objedl  of  fight,  as  an  apfde,  pre-^ 
iented  before  him ;  and  let  us  examine  vfhaSi 
will  be  the  notion  fc^med  in  his  mind.  In 
my.opitiion,  this  notion  will  indude  nothing 
more  than  that  of  a  coloured  furface,  of  a  cer- 
tain form  and  dimenfion ;  that  is,  the  child 
will  perceive  colour  and  extenfion,  which  per- 
hxp^  are  never  feparated  in  the  mind,  but  by  a 
deliberate  exerdfe  of  abftraftion.  By  fiiccef- 
five exMaiwtions  of  the  apple,  a  notion  of  its 
^herical  form,  of  its  precife  fhape,  of  its 
Imell  and  of  its  tafte,  come  to  be  acquired ; 
and  thus,  by  a  combination  of  the  refuks  of 
fucceflive  a£te  of  perception,  the  complex  no- 
tion attached  to  the  word  Apple  is  fbra^ 
Had  we  fuppofed  die  apple  to  be  prefejifced  to 

the 
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die  toiidi  (^  the.clttld,  aiid  not  to  the  eye^  the 
firft  perception  muft  have  bd6n  that  of  faardneis, 
combined  probably  with  that  of  extenfion ;  and 
the  other  attributes  would  have  been  made 
known  by  fuccefliive  peiteptions,  much  in  the 
fame  way  here,  as  in  the  former  cafe. 

.  Thv»s,  it  feems  natural  to  conclude,  that  the 
notions  we  acquire  by  the  fenfes  are  originally 
Ample,  at  leaft  to  a  catsun  degree,  and  are  af- 
terwards combined,  or  r^idered  compile,  as 
our  acquaintance  Mrith  the  various  attributes  of 
tlie  obje<^  of  nature  becomes  extended  In 
fa£t,  the  notion  which  the  adult  forms '  of  an 
apple,  is  infinitely  more  complex  than  that  of 
the  child ;  for  thb  notion  includes  not  only 
thq  form,  cdour,  taf^e,  fmell,  &c.  of  the  ap- 
ple, bm  likewife  that  of  its  being  the  fink  of  a 
certain  tree,  the  feafon  at  which  it  ripens,  the 
places  in  which^  it  grows,  and  various  other 
particulars.  Thus,  as  our  experience  enlarges, 
our  knowledge  of  the  attributes  of  objeAs.  ex- 
tendi i 
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more  aoid  more  coiiiptex.' 

•         ',     '  >  . 

Ac  the  ikme  fime^  it  muft  b«  obiem4^  thai! 
the  mind  c^the  iti&Dt  k  fd  ii^otifdoilsi  Of  tbcf 
fucceflive  efForts  by  which  it  acquires  a  know- 
ledge ^  the  difierene  attributes  (^  ttktatd  oh- 
je(fis5  and  th^  attributes  <:(»ne  afterw«<-d^  to 
be  fo  intimately  blended  together  by  theffiflti- 
efrtce  of  aflbciatioftj  that  they  muft  be  agaifl 
analyzed  by  die  fatufcy  of  abft^afikw^  b<tfdfe 
they  can  be  contemplated  by  the  ittirtd  ill  feek 
moft  ;fittiple  and  tiricohlbined  ftate*  Thti^^ 
though  tJie  progrefs  of  but  acqttif ed  experi^te, 
or  acquaintance  with  the  objects  of  nature,  h 
fynthetical  i  the  progtefs  of  fcientific  itfveftiga* 
tiofl,  by  \^ch  we  obtain  a  itiore  ifltitnMe 
knowledge  xj^  ^  true  chat*a<aertflic^  6f  thofe 
dbjeQs,  is^  in  ^etteral  atialytical ;  and  in  itoafty 
c^rfb  k  lead^  us  to  fftice  back  the  very  liepft 
by  which  the   mitid,    uQcOnfeioiifly,   fotined 

an 
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an  acquaintsdice  witb  the  objeds  of  its  know- 
ledge. Of  this  Ikft  procefa  the  minds  of  brutes 
feem  to  be  utterly  incapable ;  and  confequently, 
the  notions  they  have  of  objefts  muft  always 
be  inadequate  and  obfcure. 


Section   ii. 


Whether  there  is  any  BeUef  accompanying 
Conception  i 

It  has  been  nearly  the  uniform  dodrine  hi 
inetaphyfical  tmters,  as  w6ll  the  Logicians,  as 
philofophers  of  a  more  modem  date,  that  con- 
eeptk>n,  or  imagination,  is  not  accompanied 
with  any  belief  of  the  exiftence  of  its  obje£l:. 
*  Perception, '  fays  Dr  Reid,  (Effay  4.  on  the 
Intel.  Powers,  c.  l.),  *  is  attended  with  a  be- 

P  Mief 
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*  lief  of  the  prefent  exlftence  of  its  objed ; 

*  Memory,  with  a  belief  of  Its  paft  exiftence ; 
^  but  Imagination  is  attended  with  no  belief  at 

*  all ;  and  was  therefore  called  by  the  fchool- 

*  men,  apprebensio  simplex.^  Indeed,  this 
dodlrine  is  implied  in  the  very  definition  of 
the  faculty,  and  the  explanation  which  is  given 
of  its  proper  functions.  *  It  is  not, '  we  have 
faid  in  the  preceding  fedlion,  '  the  province  of 

*  conception  either  to  affinn,  or  deny,  or  to 

*  exprefs  any  opinion  or  judgment,  but  mere- 

*  ly  to  exhibit  to  the  mind  a  notion  of  that] 

*  obje£t  upon  which  it  is  exercifed :    Hence 

*  the  terms  true  and  false  (L  e.  belief  or  ^//V- 

*  belief)   are  improperly  applied  to  our  con-r 

*  ceptions.  ' 

"  Mf  Stewart,  in  his  Elements  of  the  Phite- 
fophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  calls  in  queftion 
this  fo  generally  prevalent  opinion  concerning 
Conception,  though,  as  he  himfelf  exprefles  it, 
with  great  diffidence  j  and,  notwithftinding  he 

has 
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has  treated  of  Imaginadon  ^nd  Concepdoti  as 
different  faculties  of  the  mind,  yet  lie  eonfiders 
the  H^bfertatiohs  vMck  he  has  made  on  the 
fttppofed  beli^  Accompanying  conception,  aS 
'*  lioKteig  equally  #itfi  rdped  to  bodi  faculties. ' 
(Elerii.  c.  3.)  In  tecamlning  his  reafons  for  de- 
viating iiom  the  received  opinion,  it  will  how- 
ever, be  J)roper  to  keep  in  view  die  fenfe  in 
virhfeh  ive  employs '  the  temi  Conception,  viz, 
to  deik)te  *  that  power  of  the  mind  which  en- 

*  afoles  it  to  form  a  notion  of  an  abfent  objeS 
^  of  perception,  or  of  a  fenfation  which  it  has 

*  formerfy.fek.  • 

r 

*  If,  *  fays  Mr  Stewart,  *  it  Wef e  a  fpeci- 

*  fical  diMndion  between  perception  and  ima- 

*  gination,  that  the  former  is  always  attended 

*  vrith  belief,  and  the  latter  with  none  ;  then 

*  the  more  livefy  our'irtiaginatlon  were  of  any 

*  obje^,  and  the  more  completely  that  obje<ft 

*  occupied  the  attention,  Ae  lefs  fhould  we  be 
^  apt  to  believe  it6  exiftence  ;  for  it  is  reafon- 

t  3  ♦  ablft 
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*  able  to  think,  that  when  any  of  our  powers 

*  is  employed  feparately  from  the  reft,  and 

*  there  is  nothing  to  withdraw  the  attention 

*  from  it,  the  laws  which  regulate  ka  qpera* 

*  tion  wiU  be  moft  obvioua  to  our  obfemation,. 

*  and  will   be  moft  conqpletely  difcriminated 

*  from  thofe  which  are  charaderiftical  of  the 

*  ether  powers  of  the  mifid     So  very  dif- 

*  ferent,  however,  is  the  fiid,  that  it  is  matter 

*  of  common  remark,  that  when  imagination 

*  is  very  lively,  we  are  apt  to  afcribe  to  its  ob- 
^  je£t&  a  real  exiftence,  as  in  the  cafe  of  dceam* 

*  ing,  or  of  madnefs  ;  and  we  may  add,  in  the 

*  cafe  of  thofe  who,  in  fpite  of  their  own  ge- 

*  neral  belief  of.  the  abfiirdity  of  the  vulgar 

*  ftories  of  apparitions,  dare  not  truft  them- 
^  felves  alone  widi  their  own  imagjuoations  in 
^  the  darL     That  imagination  is,  in  thefe  in- 

*  ftances,  attended  with  belid^  we  have  all  die 
^  evidence  diat  the  nature  of  the  thing  admit& 
^  of  i  &r  we  feel  and  ad  in  the  fame  m^ner 
^  as  we  fhould  do^  if  we  believed  that  die  ob- 

*jea& 
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*  jeAs  c^  our  attention  were  real ;  which  is  the 

*  only  proof  that  metaphyficians  produce,  or 

*  can  produce,  of  the  belief  which  accooipa- 

*  lues  percepdon.  *     {Ut  supra.) 

This  reafoning  is  doubdefs  very  ingenious ; 
but,  •  to  me,  it  appears  by  no  means  conclufive. 
No  juft  inference  can,  I  think,  be  made,  con- 
cerning the  natural  operation  of  the  human 
faculties,  from  what  takes  place  in  madnefs, 
whiclv  is  a  difeafed  ftate  of  the  mind ;  any 
more  dian  we  could  d«luce  the  true  jAyliolo- 
gy  of  any  organ  of  the  human  body,  from  an 
examination  of  it  when  in  a  ftate  of  iiiflanuna- 
tion,  or  mortification.  The  fame  obje£tion 
alfo  ap{£e8,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  any  infer- 
ence made  from  the  phenomena  of  dreaming ; 
where  many  of  the  mental  faculties,  as  well  as 
corporeal  fundions,  are  evidently  fulpended; 
and,  in  particular,  the  influence  of  the  will,  or 
volition  :  fo  that  the  impreffion  of  reality  with 
fdiich  our  conceptions  are  then  attended,  feems 
p  3  U$ 
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to  arife  from  their  beiag  prefented  %ontane« 
oufly  to  the  mind,  and  froip  our  want  of  pow- 
er to  difinifs  or  recal  them  at  pleafure^ 

That  ftate  of  mind  which  is  called  a  reve^ 
rie^  approaches  veiy  neariy.  to  dresinUng,  The 
exercife  of  volitioni  then,  appe^urs  almqft  to  he  at 
a  dand :  and  die  mind  is  delivered  oveir  to  the 
%ontaiieoti8  current  of  its  iucceffive  thoughts, 
which  then  obtrude  themielyes  upon  it,  as  it 
were,  without  its  own  coirfentj  and,  in  ooa- 
fequence,  have  a  Idjcid  of  temporary  ideality, 
i^aiilar  to  what  takes  place  in  fleep*  ^  But 
though  the  mind  is  occ^iionally  thus  iicqpofed 
upon  during  the  (keams,  whedier  of  the  day 
or  ol  the  night  i  it  furely  by  no  means  necef- 
ferily  fo^ws,  that  during  tfee  nKwtnentsi  when 
its  faculties  are  exerdfed  in  a  more  natural  and 
deliberate  manner,  th^  iam^^  deception  takes 
place.  ,  .  . 

Mr  Stewart's  pofition,  '  that  wheu  aiiy  of 

^  th^ 
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*  the  ppw^rs  U  ^papjoy^  fepwat^ly  from  the 

*  ^|{ft,  aad  there  »  nothing  to  withdraw  the 

*  attention  from  it,  the  law$  which  regulate  its 
^  operation  will  be  tooft  obvious  to  our  ob- 

*  fervation,  and  will  be  rooft  completelj  diC- 

*  crimin^U^  froiji  thofe  which  are  charaderif- 

*  jtical  of  ^  other  powers  of  tibe  mind/ 
doUyhtlefe  appears  to  be  ftri<9:ly  k)gic?dL     But  t 
do  notapjM^h^nd.that,  in  tibofe  ftates  of  the 
mind  above  defcribed,  in  which  our  conceptions 
irnpreif  us  with  the  conviftion  of  their  reality, 
the  faculty  in  queftion  is  deliberately,  or  natu- 
rally ^xeppifed.    The  phenomenon  rather  arifes, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  from  the  in- 
voluntary obtruficMi  and  fpontaneous  flow  of 
the  train  of  thought  j  which  is  not  properly  an 
immediate  exercife  either  of   conception  or 
imagination,  but  a  confequence  of  the  previ- 
ous exercife  of  thofe  powers,  and  of  the  fa- 
culty of  combination,  or  aifociation,  by  which 
our  various  conceptions  are  fucct^vely  fug- 
gefted  to  the  mind.     (See  the  next  Sedion.) 

p  4  '      Any 
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Any  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  exercife 
the  faculty  of  conception  deliberately,  and  lepa- 
rately  from  any  other ;  and  thus  tb  fubje€t  to 
his  own  confcioufhefs  the  truth  or  fallacy  of 
the  dodrine  in  queftion.  The  reftilt,  I  ap- 
prehend, win  be  contradiAory  to  the  fiippofi- 
tion  of  a  beEef  accompanying  oonception.  Mr 
Stewart,  indeed,  diflindly  exprefles  the  con- 
trary opinioa.     *  When, '  fays  he^  *  a  painter 

*  concmes  the  face  and  figure  of  an  abfent 

*  friend,  in  order  to  draw  his  pidure,  he  be- 

*  lieves,   for  the  moment,  that  hb  friend  is 

*  before  hinu'  Iftfus  be  the  cafe,  Mr  Stewart's 
condufions  muft  be  admitted  as  well  foimded ; 
but  whether  it  be  or  be  not  the  cafe,  can,  I  ap- 
prehend, be  determined  oiJy  by  die  teffimony 
pf  confdcmfhef?. 

In  the  deliberate  exercife  of  that  peculiar 
kind  of  conception  which  we  have  called  Imar 
gination,  I  think  the  want  even  of  a  momen-r 
tary  belief  is  ftiU  more  apparent    To  take  an- 
other 
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Other  example  from  Mr  Stewart.  When  Mil^ 
ton  created  Hs  ima^nary  garden  of  Eden,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  the  aflbclation  of  ideas 
ftiggefted  to  him,  and  the  power  of  conception 
placed  before  him,  a  variety  of  flxiking  and 
beautiftil  fcenes  wWch  he  had  formerly  beheld ; 
the  power  of  abftradion  enabled. him  to  fepa-- 
rate  their  beaudes  from  their  imperfeftions, 
and  tafte  directed  him  in  the  fele£tiori ;  by 
which  means  he  has  created  a  landfcape  more 
perfeft  per!iaps  than  has  ever  been  realized  in 
nature,  (Elem.  &c.  c.  7.)  Can  it  then  be  be- 
lieved that  Milton,  even  for  a  moment,  had 
any  belief  in  the  real  exiftence  of  this  para- 
dife,  which  he  fo  coolly  and  deliberately  febii- 
cated?  As  well,  in  my  opinion,  might  we 
fuppofe  thai  Cervantes  believed  his  Don  Qui-' 
xotte  adhially  to  have  routed  a  flodc  of  flieep, 
under  the  convidion  of  their  being  a  hoft  of  ■ 
armed  men ;  or  that  Rabelais  really  believed 
that  there  had  exifted  fuch  gigantic  ani  extra- 
prdinary  perfonages  as  his  Gargantua  and  Pan-* 
tagrud. 
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A  fecond  argument,  in  fupport  of  the  be* 
lief  accompanying  ccmcepdon,  is  derived  by 
Mr  Stewart  from  what  takef  pla^qe  io  cenain 
c^cal  dec^ons.  The  image  of  a  lighted 
candle  nury,  by  means  of  a  concave  mirror, 
be  made  to  appear  in  the  air  between  tiie  nur- 
ror  and  the  eye  of  the  obferver  j  by  the  lame 
means,  the  image  of  a  flower  may  be  prefent>- 
ed;  and  when  the  fpedator  attempts  to  lay 
hold  of  it)  a  ftroke  may  be  aimed  at  his  hand 
by  the  image  of  a  dagger.  •  Even  perfbns  who 
are  acqiwunted  with  the  principles  qf  optics, 
2|drin  thefe  circumilioices,  as  if  influenced  by 
a  belief  in  the  reality  of  thefe  iU^ions  y  and 
have  a  momentary  repugnance  at  e^pofmg. 
themfelv^  to  the  vifiofiary  danger*  .  In  a  firoi- 
lar  way,  Jby  ;the  contrivance  of  a  common 
J[hew-bo5c>  tJie  mind  may  be  led  to  form  the 
conception  of  a  widely-extended  and  variegated 
profpe£t,  sdtbovgh  it  has  a  fpeculative  convi^ 
tioa  that  the  if>hete  of  its  vifioa  only  extends 
^  %  few  inches* 

Thefe 
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Th^9  and  iiqiUar  infUoces,  a|^ar  to  af* 
fi^d  exaaif^ea  of  what  Mr  Stewart  caik  ^  the 

*  comp*tihil|ty  of  a  fp^ulativ^  dlfbelief  of  the 

*  Qrwftepse  pf  aa  objeA^  with  a  contrary  v^ch 
'  mentary  belief. '  But  let  it  be  obfervecj,  that 
the  faculty  exercifed  in  fuch  cafes  is  not  Con- 
ception or  Ima^nation,  hutFerceptian^c^vAach 
it  is  an  eflfentia^  requifite  to  be  accompanied 
with  belief  The  image  of  the  candle,  erf  tl^ 
flower,  and  dagger,  and  the  magnified  fcene  of 
perfpefltiv^  are  real  ohje<a$  of  figh^  and  a$ 
fuch,  are  properly  calculated  to  produce  a  con-* 
vidion  of  reality :  tH$  conviftion,  however,  is 
deftroye4,  when  it  ia  difcovered  that  thefe  are 
nothing  but  images ;  and  a  Uttle  pra^e  will 
enable  any  perTon,  whether  optician  or  not,  to 
hold  hia  finger  in  the  image,  either  of  die 
candle  or  of  the  dagger,  without  even  a  mo- 
mentary apprehenfion.  Thefe  illufions,  there- 
!fore,  are  upon  the  fame  footing  with  other  de- 
cqptioi>s  of  fight,  fuch  as  the  erroneous  notions 
of  magnitude,  diftance,  colour,  form,  &fc,  which 

ar§ 
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are  origiaally  derived  from  the  eye,  but  which 
come  to  be  corrected  by  the  jufter  teftimony 
of  the  fenfe  of  touch  ;  fo  that  the  falfe  bdief  to 
whkh  they  are  calculated  to  ^ve  rife,  loon 
ceafes  for  ever.  ^ 

The  circumftances  accompanying  the  ex- 
hibition of  fiftitious  fcenes  of  diftrefs ;  and 
the  dread  which  is  felt  in  lituations  of  ima- 
ginary danger,  aflford  additional  arguments  to 
Mr  Stewart,  in  fupport  of  the  doftrine  in 
queftion.  *  I  believe,  '  fays  our  author, 
(iEJem.  &c.  c.  3.)  *  it  will  be  found  that  the 

*  violent  emotions  which  are  fometimes  pro- 
^  duced  by  the  diftreffes   of  the  ftage,.  take 

.  *  their  rife,  in  moft  cafes,  from  a  momentary 

*  belief  that  the  diftreffes  are  real.     I  lay,  in 

*  moft  cafes ;  becaufe,  I  acknowledge  that,  in- 

*  dependendy  of  any  fuch  belief,  there  is  fome- 

*  thing  contagious  in  a  faithfiil  expreffion  of 
^  any  of  the  paflions.      The   emotions    pro- 

*  jdut;:ed  by  tragedy  are,  upon  this  fuppolition, 

*  fomewhftt 
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*  fomewhat  analogous  to  the  dread  we  feel 

*  when  we  look  down  from  the  battlement  of 

*  a  tower.     In  both  cafes,  we  have  ^  general 

*  convi<ak)n  that  there  is  no  ground  for  ^e 

*  feelings  we  experience ;  but  the  momentary 

*  influences  of  imagination  are  fo  powerful,  bb 

*  to  produce  thefe  feelings,  before  refledion  has 

*  time  to  come  to  our  relief  * 

The  emoticms  which  are  excited  in  fuch 
cafes  as  thefe,  may,  I  think,  be  more  iatisfac- 
torily  explidned  by  the  operation  of  another 
wdl  known  principle  of  the  human  conftitu* 
don,  I  mean  sympathy;  in  confequence  <ft 
which,  we  enter  into  the  condition  of  another 
perfon,  even  when  that  condition  is  only  for- 
cibly defcribed  or  reprefented  to  us ;  and  feel^ 
in  fome  de^ee,  the  pain  or  pleafure  that  we 
think  we  (hould  feel  if  we  were  really  in  that 
condition.  It  is  not  neceflary,  for  the  exercife 
of  fympathy,  that  thofe  with  whom  we  fym- 
pathize  fhould  have  the  faiixe  fenfe  of  their 

condition 
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condition  as  we  have.  Thus,  we  blufli  for  ano- 
ther's i8-breefeg,  even  when  he  hhnfdf  Is  not 
aware  t)f  it ;  and  we  pity  a  madman,  thon^ 
we  believe  him  to  be  happy  iii  his  jfrenzy. 
Nay,  v«  fympathize  with  the  lower  ammals, 
and  even  with  the  inanimate  obj6fts  of  nature; 
we  rejoice  in  the  fong  of  die  lark,  or  the  ^rt- 
ing  of  the  lamb;  and  we  lament  the  Men 
grandeur  of  a  venerable  decayed  oak,  or  an- 
cient Gothic  ruin. 

In  coftfequence  of  this  principle,  then,  our 
emotions  may  be  ftrongly  raifed  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  fiaitious  diftrefs,  vnthout  even  a  mo- 
mentary belief  in  the  reality  of  the  diftrefe; 
becaule  we  fympathize  vnth  thc^  who  have 
by  no  means  the  fame  fenfe  of  Aeir  condition 
as  we  have.  And  tins,  ferves  to  explain  a  cir- 
cumftance,  with  refpeA  to  narralives  of  cfiftrefe, 
which  has  appeared  not  a  litde  paradoxical^ 
viz.  that  our  emotions  may  be  as  ftrongly 
rafed  by  a  pure  fiiEtion,  as  by  a  detail   of 

events 
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events  which  have  aftuaily  happened  in  the 
worid  *  and  by  the  exhibition  of  charaden 
which  have  really  been  in  the  fituations  afligned 
to  them.  If  the  feelings  of  nature  be  juftiy  ex- 
prefled,  in  the  detjuls  of  the  compofition  which 
is  purely  fidtitioUs,  fympathy  will  be  as  com- 
pletely excited,  and,  confeqUendjr,  emotion  as 
ftrongly  raifed,  as  by  an  accurate  narrative  of 
real  fufFerings  of  the  fevereft  kind. 

The  momentary  terror  which  is  excited  by 
looking  down  a  precipice,  or  from  the  top  of  a 
high  building,  even  when  we  believe  ourfelves 
in  a  ftate  of  perfect  fafety,  may  be  accounted 
for  on  fimilar  principles.  We  figure  to  our- 
felves a  perfon  in  the  aft  of  falling  down  the 
precipice,  and  our  fympathy  is  roufed  for  the 
creature  of  our  own  imagination,  without  the 
neceflity  of  even  a  momentary  belief  of  the 
reality  of  the  accident  By  a  fimilar  operation 
of  fympathy,  we  tremble  for  a  mafon  (landing 
on  a  high  fcaffold,  though  we  know  that  cuf- 

torn 
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torn  has  rendered  the  fituation  quke  £uniliar  to 
him ;  and  furely^  here^  there  cannot  be  r  any 
belief  that  the  mafon  is  falling  ;  as  we  have  a 
flxong  and  diftind  perception  of  the  dontrarjr. 
The  operation  of  fympathy  will  alfo  ferve  to 
account  for  much  of  t^e  apprehcnfion  of  fuper* 
natural  danger,  to  which  many  perfons  are 
liable  in  the  dark.  But  fome  of  this,  I  think, 
fhould  be  afcribed  to  a  real  belief  in  the  pofli- 
bility  of  fuch  danger,  which  will  lurk  in  the 
minds  even  of  the  mod  rational  part  of  man- 
kind, in  fome  degree  unknown  to  themfelves.r 

But  although  we  deny  belief,  however 
tranfient,  to  be  an  inherent  accompaniment  to 
the  faculty  of  Conception  or  Imagination ;  yet 
belief  may  be,  and  very  frequently  is,  attached 
to  certain  operations  of  the  imagination,  which 
are  then  miftaken  for  realities,  and  produce  as 
remarkable  efFefls  upon  the  individual,  as  if 
they  were  the  Very  things  they  are  miflaken 
for.     The  fads  of  this  kind,  which  are  both 

numerous 
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tuinifiroBs  tad  wdl  ^dbllfhed,  fiirnifli  f6me 
of  the  moil  iiagular,  and,  at  tile  fame  tinto^ 
ixi£KplicabIe  pHenopidia  o££ke  bm&an  ihiad* 

.  Thdfe  unfortunate  ijeriims  ^;dlO  are  in  the 
ftate  bf  faypockondtiads^  or  imaginary  invalid^^ 
furnift  feme  finking  examines  of  this  truth. 
The  Atiideft  fiiggeftions  of  the  imagination^ 
lii^refii  npon  Aem  the  foil  convifticm  of  rfeali^ 
ty ;  and  all  tfie  reafoning  of  their  friends  or 
phy(icia«i8  18  infofiicieht  to  conv«ioe  tivenl  that 
they  are  formed  Mke  otiier  meft,  and  have  h6t 
fome  part  of  €beir  4>6die6,  diiheri  tintKftin^aily 
^iftorted,  or  ft^omd  ^  i^Vet»dk'  Afferent 
frem  fleftr  arid  Wood,  "^ett'^hyp^hton 
arriv.ed  at  thk  h^ht,  it  mafceft  a  nfe&r  lapprc^ch 
to-  certaki  ifeigei  of  iMidncfs ;  akd  If  tfce  phy-* 
fician  (houtd  deny  43bat  the  Bodily  difeafe  exiftsi 
of  which  his  patient  complwn^,  he^  ftiuft  yet 
allow  ^iat  there  is  a  real  difeafe  of  the  mind. 

But,  even  <when  itbe  inteHeas  are  in  a 
<  Q  •      comparatively 
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comparatively  found  ftate^  the  vifions  of  die 
iinag^oadoQ  may  be  made  to  produce,  in  cer« 
tain  perfons,  all  the  efieds  of  reality.  The 
fuccefs  of  certain  empirical  impofitions,  among 
which  we  may  particularize  the  Animal  Mag- 
netifin  of  Mefmer,  and  the  Traftors  of  Per- 
kins, fufficiently  eftablifh  this  £ai6t.  The  reign 
of  Animal  Magnetifm  is  now  over  ;  but  it  vdll 
be  remembered  how  rapidly  its  £une  was  dr- 
culated,  and  vdth  what  avidity  its  wtxiders 
v^e  detailed  The  moft  incredulous  could 
not  deny  the  reality  of  its  eSkGts ;  as  convul- 
fiops  ware  produced,  and  ftrong  bodily  agita- 
tions excited,  in  perfons  who  could  not  be  fu£> 
pe&ed  of  lending  tiidr  aid  to  the  impofture^ 
But  the  examination  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  dialed  the  iUufion,  and 
iatis£idorily  eftablifhed  that,  as  £u:  as  die 
eflfe&s  were  real,  they  were  to  be  afci^bed 
meiiely  to  the  influence  of  the  ima^nation.  ^ 

The  more  modem  quackery  of  the  Metallic 

Traaors, 
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Traders,  feems  fairly  reducible  to  the  lame 
clafs.  If  thefe  have  ever  produced  a  real 
cure,  the  efFe£t  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ima^nation,  and  hot  to  the  virtue 
pf  the  metal.  This  feeiris,  indeed,  to  be  com- 
pletely eftabliflied  by  Dr  Haygarth^  who  found 
that  his  patients  thought  themfelves  equally 
benefited^  whether  he  employed  the  tracers  of 
Perkins,  or  traftors  of  his  own  manufa£lure, 
or  even  tra£tors  of  wdod,  coloured  fo  as  to 
rdemble  thofe  df  metal.  (See  his  Treatife  on 
Imagination,  as  a  Caufe  and  Cure  of  Difeafes.) 

This  influence  of  the  imaginatibn  on  the 
corporeal  frame,  forms  one  feature  of  the  my- 
fterious  union  between  the  body  and  the  mind, 
in  confequence  of  which,  the  one  cannot  be 
sSe&ed  without  fome  correfponding  change  in 
the  other ;  an  lurion  fo  di£Bcult  to  be  compre- 
hended; although'  of  Its  reality  we  have  the 
teftimony  of  our  daily  experience. 

Q  2  s  E  c<- 
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SECTION  HI- 

Of  the  Train  of^hougbt. 


Every  one  is  <:pnfcious  of  a  conflafrt  feo- 
ceflion,  or  train  d£  thoughts  which  pafles 
through  his  mind  while  he  is  awake  ;  fo 
tibat  one  thought  cpnti^uaBy  fuggefts  anoth^, 
which,  in  -its  turn,  introduces  anotfew,  and  fo 
on,  even  without  the  intervention  of  external 
objeds.  Sometimes  the  fucc^ffion  df  thoughts 
is  r^id,  and  their  fuggeftions  fively ;  at 
oth»  times,  they  fucceed  eadh  other  m<M:e 
Janguidly,  aiid  fcarcely  excite  our  attention ; 
but  it  may  be  confider^  as  an  invariable  law 
of  the  h^man  mind,  that,  during  ks  w^ng 
hours,  it  is^  never  wholly  vdthout  fome  objeft 
of  refle<aion. 

Thi« 
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/riiis  current  of  thou^t  appeaars  to  paf8 
tferoiigh  Ae  imod,  wWioiit  aay  voEtion,  or. 
aftive  efiOTt  of  the  mdividual,  infomuch,  that 
if  requires  2m  aQ;ive  eflfort  to  ftx>p  ha  natural 
flow,  ibiKi  to  iingle  out  fonxe  ooie  pardcular 
objed  for  confideration ;  and  m)  effcat  of  ther 
will  is  ftjfficient^  entirely  to  difmifa  the  trdn  of 
thought,  or  to  reduce  the  mind  to  an  uncon- 
idcym  and  unthinking  ftate.  So  conipletelyy 
iiftdeod,  is  the'  ii>ind  in.a  paffive:  con(fition, 
Vfkh.rdipeQL  to  the.  fucceifion  af  its  thoughts^ 
that,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Lord  Kaimes, 
(Elements  of  Criticifm,)  we  are  unable  to  caU 
up  in  the  mind  any  particular  obje(3:  at  pleafure, 
although  previoufly  acquainted  with  it;  for 
the  very  circUmftance  of  thinking  of  this  obje(3t 
proves  it  to  have  been  already  fu^efted  to  the 
mind  . 

If  it  be  afked,  What  is  the  caufe  of  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  our  thoughts,  if  this  does,  not  de- 
pend ypoij  |he  vditiio^n  of  the  perfon  who 
.  Q»  3  thinks  ? 
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thinks?  It  may  be  anfwered.  That  h  k  the 
relaUons  or  comUnations  jMrevknifly  eftablUhed 
among  the  objeifls  of  thought,  in  oonfequence  of 
which  one  of  thefe  fuggefts  another  in  i^9iit$im^ 
Sometimes  thefe  relations  are  obvious,  and  eafily 
traced ;  at  other  times,  it  may  be  a  ma^&  of 
£>me  difficulty  to  dete^S;  the  priocif^e  of  combi* 
^on,  by  which  a  tranfition  from  one  diought 
to  another  was  regulated ;  but  a  Ikde  attention 
will  ferve  to  convince  us  that,  in  all  cafes,  the 
fucceilion  of  our  thou^ts  is  occafioned  by 
previous  combinations  and  aflbcia^ns  eSa? 
bliihed  among  them. 

Mr  Hobbes  (in  his  Lwathan)  has  ^vert 
an  ingenious  illuftration  of  this  frequently 
imperceptible  fource  of  tranfition,  in  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  fuppofed  or  re?d  ^onverfktion. 

♦  In  a  company,*  fays  he,  ^  in  which  Oie 

♦  cpnverfation  turned  upon  the  civil  war,  what 
^  could  be  conceived  more  imp^iinent,  tfian 
^  for  a  perfon  to,alk  abruptly,  What  was  the 
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*  value  of  a  Roman  denarius?  On  a  little 
^  reflexion,  however,  I  was  ealily  able  to  trace 

*  the  tnun  of  thought  which  fuggefted  the 

*  queftion  ;  for  the  original  fubjed  of  dif- 
^  courfe  natiurally  introduced  the  luftory  of 

*  the  King,  and  of  the  treachery  of  thofe  who 
^  futfendefed  his  perfbn  to  his  enemies ;  this 
^  again    introduced    the    treachay  of  Judas 

*  Hcariot,  and  the  fum  of  money  which  he 

*  received  for  Ws  reward,  * 

As,  then,  the  train  of  thought  goes  on 
^ntaneoufly  in  the  human  mind,  in  confe- 
quence  of  aflbciations  previoufly  eftablifhed 
among  our  ideas ;  and  as  no  thought  can  be 
€slhd  up  in  the  mind,  which  had  not  previoufly 
ofl^red  itfdf  to  its  confideration,  it  would  feem 
t(S' follow,  that  man  has  no  controul  whatever 
over  his  thoughts,  but  is,  in  this  refpeft,  a 
mere  involuntary  agent.  This  confequence 
lias,  accordingly,  been  drawn  from  thefe  very 
Ipreitaifes  ;  and,  in  particular,  has  been  fully 
C  4  illuftrated 
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illuftrated  by  lord  ELaimes,  (E)f  ments..  of  Criti-# 
cifm) ;  but  a  litde  reflexioi^  wiU  ferif^  ;t^  &m^ 
that  k,  by  uo  ineans,  neceflaniy  iyi(^,$«t 

Altho^gh  the  train  of  thought  moves  ^^^m^ 
tinually  without  aay  voluja*«y  ei^^ ;  j|e|  wef 
ajre  not  without  very  coni]|dfiraW^po^w*fc«Wifit' 
For,  not  to  mention  the  influeace^  o^  ef/Sf^m^ 
circumAances  and  conv^rfatiQn,  in  conj(eqj4ejfNce 
of  which)  by  a  change  of  fitu^tipn^  we  c^aa  al-^ 
ways  produce  a  change  in  our  thoughts;  we  can, 
moreover,  as  it  wcre,ftop  the  fpontaoepqs  current 
of  our  thoughts,  by  fingliog;  oujt  fQ^i^  cine  idea 
at  pleafure,  detaiait^  it  in  the  mind,  ajnd  makn 
ing  it  a  particular  obj.e<$t  of  attcnti^  -Xtw^ 
confequence  of  this  i»^  that  we  tpRg  ifl^ 
view  the  lefs  obvious  connejcioi^  aiMqgjOUP 
thoughts,  ,^nd  thus  divert  th^eif  cun^eot  iuK 
to  an  entirely  new  channel  !»  this*  way^ 
we  may  be  faid  to  poflefs,  in  fonaie  degree,  ^ 
power  of  recalling  to  the  mind  a  circumftancef 
Yfkkh  wa/5  not  immediately  fugg^fted  tj^  it* 
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For,  iu^pofe  tlie  train  of  my  thougits  fhoulcf 
faring  to  qiy  rememfaraiQce,  a  cosltipany  in  wjikb 
I  had  kldy  been,  and  whare  fome  imeitefting^ 
converfation  had  -  pafled,  which,  however,  I 
did  not  diftinftly  recollect :  By  dwelling  upon 
the  i^^adoiid  cii^omflasices  which  happened  at 
diaSt  tioiid,  I  may,  at  ktigth,  fixceed  in  recdfed-^ 
ingi^.conyedation  m  qudQ&on ;  and  thus,  by 
an.'aidlii/^  effiprt,  I  vKoveac  a  .flock  q£  ideas^ 
which. lundtild  etherwife  hare  bec»  loft;  V 

':  *  We  fe*m,'  fays  Dr  RcfidyfEflky  IV,  on 
due  Intefle^aual  ¥tmtny  c  4.)  >  to  treat,  the 
^  thou^ta  that  pre&nt  t^mfiives  to  the  fitncy 
^  in  €]X)wd»,  aa  a  gmt  man  toeata  tjbbofe  that 
*  attend' li^s  le^ea  They  aire  all  ambitioMS  d 
^  bis  attention  j  he  goes  round  the  circle^  be-«» 
^  iiowing.  a  bow  upon  ome,  a  fmile  upon  ano-« 
^  thor ;;  ^aiks  a  fhort  queftioQ  of  a  third,'  while 
^  :&  fiaqptk  IS  hpOK^jHred  wkh  a  particular  cotiK 
^AttQitbmk^  '^u^  the  greater  part  h^e  no  par-« 
^titul^  mark  of  atxention^  but  go  as  they 

*  came* 
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^  came.  It  is  true,  he  can  give  no  maik  of  his 
^  attention  to  thofe  who  were  not  there ;  but 
^  he  had  a  fufficient  nund)a:  fisr  mabng  a 
^  choice  and  diftindion.  * 

But  by  far  the  moft  important  controu! 
which  we  poflefs  over  the  train  of  our  thoi^ts 
18,  the  power  wluch  we  hare  in  dire£ting 
thde  original  aflbdadona  and  comUnadons^ 
by  which  their  fuoceffion  is  regulated.  Iq 
tfiis  manner,  we  fafhion,  as  it  were,  the  very 
train  of  dioi^ht  itfelf,  and  fumifh  the  materials 
for  our  future  mental  inveftigations.  We  have 
already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  (c.  5.  §  s.)  of 
what  in^ortance  it  is,  in  the  early  paiods  of 
life,  to  dired,  and  duly  fuperintend,  that  prin- 
ciple of  the  human  conftitution  by  which  we 
are  led  to  combine  together  the  different  ob- 
jeds  of  our  knowledge,  according  to  various  re- 
lations, dther  natural  or  arlntrary.  The  preced- 
ing remark  tends  to  fet  this  obiervalion  in  the 
ftrongeft  point  of  view ;  as  it  leads  to  the 

conclufion. 
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condufion,  that  the  charader,  and  mental  en- 
dowments of  the  individual,  principally  depend 
vpon  the  dire^oii  which  is  given  to  this  im« 
portant  part  of  the  human  conilitution. 

The  efkGt  of  a  fedulous  cultivation,  and 
reiterated  pradHce,  in  giving  us  a  felf^ommand 
in  this  particular,  are  well  illuftrated  by  Dr 
Reid,  in  die  following  paflage :  *  The  habits,* 
&ys  he,  ^  which  the  human  mind  is  capaUe 

*  of  acquiring  by  exercife,  are  wonderful  in 
^  many  inftances  ;  in  none  more  wonderful, 
^  than  in  that  verfatility  of  imagination  which 
^  a  well-bred  man  acquires  by  being  much 

*  exercifed  in  the  various  fcenes  of  life.  In  the 
^  morning,  he  vifits  a  fiiend  in  afBidtion.  Here, 

*  his  imagination  brings  forth  from  its  ftore 

*  every  topic  of  confolation;  every  thing  th^  ig 

*  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  friehdfhip  and  fympa- 
^  thy,  and  nothing  that  is  not  fo.     From  thence 

*  he  dttves  to  the  minifter's  levee,  where  ima^ 

*  gination  readily  fuggefb  what  is  proper  to 

«  be 
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^  be iaid  or  replied  toey^  mao^  and  in  what 
^  manjAer^  according  to  the  degree  of  acquwit^^ 
^>  arice  or  familiarity,  of  rank  or  djepeftd^nce, 

*  of  oppofi6on  or  cowcurrence  of  intererft^  of 
^  confidence  or  diftruft  that  is  between  them. 

*  Nor  does  all  thia  employment  hinder  him 

*  from  catiying  on  fome  defign  witfi  much 

*  artifice,  and  endeavouring  to  penetrate  into 

*  th^'  views  of  others  through  the  clofeft  di£. 

*  guif?«.  oi  From  the  levee  he  goes  to  the 
^  Hol^ife  ^  Commons,  and  fpeaks  upon  tho 

*  alf^rs  ^ojf  the  nation ;  from  thence  to  a  ball 

*  or  affembly,  and  entertains  the  ladies.     Hi^ 

*  imagination  puts  on  the  friend,  the  courtier, 

*  the  patriot,  the  fine  gentleman,  with  moro 

*  eafe  than  we  put  off  one  fuit,  and  put  on  an- 

*  other. '     (Effay  IV.  on  the  Intelled.  Powers, 

Th^  iairie  author  has  admirably  illuflxated 
the  Varioua  characters  which  the  train  of  tjhought 
l^flumea  in  diff^ent  individuals,  and  its  influ- 
ence 
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ence  ppotl  the  happinefs  of  men,  at  Uie  end 
of  die  sbove  quoted  chaptfef.  ^  The  human  Inia- 
^  ginatSon,  *  fays  he,  ^  is  an  bmple  theatt'e,  upon 

*  which  every  thing  in  human  life,  good  or 
■  ba<J,  great  or  mean,  lawdaMe  or  bafe,  is  a£ied. 

*  In  chUdreo,  and  in  Some  frivolous  minds,  it 

*  is  a  m^e  toy-fliop.     And,  in  fbme,  who  ex- 

*  €r<:ife  their  memory  without  their  judgment, 

*  its  furniture  is   made  up  rf  old  icraps  of 

*  knowledge,  that   are  thread-bare  and  worn 

*  out.     In  fcme^  this  theatre  is  often  occupied 

*  Jby  ghaftly  Superftition,  with  all  her  tmin  of 
^  fwg-^j^x,   and   bjdrfis^    and   chimeras    (Rre. 

*  Sometimies  it  is  haunted  with  all  the  infer- 

*  nal  <3emons,  and  made  the  forge  of  plots, 

*  and  rapine,  and  murder.     H^e,  every  thing 

*  that  is  black  and  deteftable  is  firft  contrived, 

*  and  a  riiouf^d  wicked  defigns  conceived  that 

*  are  never  executed.     Here,  too,  the  Furies 

*  aft  lheir  part,  taking  a  fevere,  though  fecret 

*  vengeance,  upon  the  felf-condemned  crimi- 

*  naL     How  happy  is  that  mind,  in  which 

*  the 
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*  the  light  of  real  knowledge  (fifpds  the  phan-» 

*  toms  df  fuperftitioa :  In  i?rfiich  the  belief  and 

*  reverence  of  a  perfeft  aU-goveming  mind 

*  cafts  out  all  fear,   but  the  fear  of  afting 

*  wrong :  In  which  ferenitjr  and  cheerfulnefs, 
^  innocence,   humanity,   and  candour,   guard 

*  the  imagination  agsdnft  the  entrance  o£  every 
^  unhallowed  intruder,  and  in^te  more  ami-* 

*  able  and  worthier  guefts  to  dwell  I ' 

TTie  whole,  indeed,  of  Dr  Rdd's  obfer- 
vadons  upon  the  train  of  thought,  cOntsdned  in 
this  chapter,  ia  in  the  higheft  degree  intCTeft- 
ing  and  judicious.  Among  other  matters  will 
be  found  fome  fenfible  remarks  upon  that  dif- 
ficult fubjed,  the  gradual  develqpement  ci  the 
train  of  thinking  in  the  minds  of  children.  If, 
to  what  this  author  has  iaid  upon  the  train  of 
thought,  be  added  Mr  Stewart's  philofophical 
inveftigations  on  the  fame  fubjed,  contsdned  in 
the  5th  chapter  ef  his  Elements,  &c  part  1. 
feOt*  3.  &  4.,  little  appeai;s  to  be  wanting  to 

complete 
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complete  our  notions  upon  this  important  fub- 
jea 

Mr  Stewart,  in  a  fubfequent  fedion,  goes 
on  to  apply  the  principles  which  he  has  efta- 
blifhed  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
dreaming ;  in  which  inquiry  he  has  difplayed 
great  ingenuity,  and  a  truly  philofophical  fpirit 
of  inveftigation.  I  have  only  to  obferve  iqjon 
his  interefting  difquifitions  on  this  head,  that 
there  appears  to  me  to  be  no  nec^lty  for  refort- 
ing  to  a  belief,  which  at  atf  times,  and  of  natund 
confequence,  accompanies  our  conceptions  and 
ima^ations,  in  order  to  account  for  the  im- 
pr^on  of  reality  which  is  produced  by  our 
dreams.  In  confequence  of  the  fuipenfion  of 
the  influence  of  the  will  over  our  mental  ope- 
rations during  fleep,  the  tr^  of  thought  then 
goes  on  in.  the  mind  wholly  involuntarily  •  and 
we  lofe  that  degree  of  controul  over  it  which 
we  poflefe  when  awake.  This  dicumftance 
I  think,  of  itfelf  fufficiendy  explains  why  its 

fuggeftiohs 
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iuggeftion$  ^c^  miftaken  for  reaiities,  hecaufe 
we  have  then  no  power  whatever  of  difmiffing 
and  recalling  them  at  pleafure. 


CH^P- 
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CHAPTER   SEVENTH. 


Of  Memoiy. 


SECTION    L 

Analysis  of  the  Faculty. 

The  faculty  of  Memory  is  fo  familiarly 
known  tp  all  men,  and  its  exercife  is  fo  con- 
ftant,  and  commences  at  fo  early  a  period 
of  life,  that  to  attempt  any  precife  definition 
of-  it,,  appears  to  be  fuperfluous.  In  order, 
however,  to  diltinguifli  it  fropi  other  faculties 
with  which  it  has  an  iqitimate  relation,  I  (hall 
defcribe  it  as  being  that  faculty,  by  means  of 
which  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of 

R  what 
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what  we  have  formerly  perceived,   felt,  or 
thought 

As  there  ia  none  of  our  faculties  with  which 
we  are  more  familiarly  acquainted  than  Me- 
mory, fo  there  is  none  upon  which  more  h^ 
been  written  by  philofophers,  or  concerning 
which  we  have  a  greater  variety  both  of  ufe^ 
ful  pradical  remarks,  and  of  viflonary  ^>ecu- 
lations.  Reafoning  from  a  fiippofed  analogy 
between  the  properties  of  matter  and  of  mindy 
that  fruitful  iburce  of  falfe  concluficxis,  has  here 
been  employed  with  great  readinefs ;  and  the 
hypotheiis  of  imager,  or  reprefent^lidas,  of 
things  preient  in  the  mind^  has  been  confide- 
ed  a»  receiving  a  very  flrong  propf  froi?i  ^ 
operation  of  memory.  Indeed*  the  apsdqgy 
between  committii^  a  thiog  to  memc»y,  and 
delineating  it  upoa  a  h\v^  tablet,  19  one  of  t|ie 
ftrongtft  that  can  be  pointed  put  betwe^  ^in 
intdleftual.  aijd  ccwrporeal  propefe,  9n4  \m^ 
therefore  naturally  inflii^n^  tl^i^  ^^quifuipas 
ctf  phibfophers  conceding  Memory* 

The 
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Hie  Platoniftd  and  P^patedcs  inform  m^ 
jdiat  thoie  pi^Urea,  or  reprefentatk^dts,  of  exta> 
nal  d:^e^y  which  enter  the  mind  through  the 
fen£e8»  leave  an  iinprellion,  or  inlagp,  upon 
our  origind  fenforium;  which  impreflicm^ 
when  the  external  objedt  is  no  longer  prefent^ 
remains^  and  becomes  the  caufe  of  memory. 
Upon  this  principle  Ariftotle  imputes  the  fhort* 
tiefs  of  memory  in  children  to  this  caufe,  that 
their  brain  is  too  moift  and  foft  to  retcun  the 
impreilions  made  upon  it ;  mi,  the  defeat  of 
memory  in  old  men,  he  imputes,  on'  the  con^ 
trary,  to  the  hardhefs  and  rigidity  of  the  brain, 
which  hinders  its  receiving  a  firm  Impreflion. 

Defcartea,  though  favourable  td  the  doC*^ 
trine  of  impreffions,  has  here  fup^added  a  m^ 
ehanical  theory  of  hb  ot^ii*  Aceof  ding  to  him, 
an  impreffions  of  external  obje^d  bdng  con- 
veyed to  the  foul^  at  the  pneal  gland,  through 
llie  difierent  nerves,  when  any  molSontf  of  the 
f^rits,  which,  according  to  him^  are  contained 
It  2  i9 
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in  the  nerves;^  are  made  in  the  fame  traces  in 
whi^ih  fotmar  nkotions  were  peiform(ed;  l>y  this 
means  we  have  memoty.  The  do^ltine  df 
Malebranche  was  very  iimilar;  He  compared 
|he  fibres '  of  the  braia  receiving  impreffions 
from  the  current  of  die  animal  fpirits,'  to  the 
branches  of)  a  tree,  which,  bang  bervt  after  a 
particular  manner,  retain  a  &cifity  x£  bemg 
bent  afirefh  in  the  fame  manner ;  aad  haice, 
faid  he,  we  have  memory,  which  confifts  only 
in  a  promptnefs,  or  facility,  of  renewing  the 
fame '  impreffionsb 

Mr  Locke,  and  his  followers,  fpeak  with 
more  referve  on  this  fubjeft,  although  they 
feem  to  admit  the  fame  caufe  of  memory,  viz. 
traces,  or  marks,  of  former  perceptions.  The 
rimages  of  things,  which,  according  to  Mr  Locke, 
are  prefent  in  the  mind  in  all  its  operations,  he 
-reprefehts  as  being  laid  up  in  the  memory  as 
in  a  ftcarcJioufe,  whence  they  may  be  occafi- 
ionally  drawn  and  contemplated  without  the 

sdd 
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aid  or  repetition  of  the  originjd  iftipreffions 
by  wMdh  thdfe  images  were  formed.  But  the 
images  thus  depofited  in  the  memory  are  flip- 
pofed  gradually  to  decay,  and,  unlefs  occafidnr 
ally  renewed  by  the  fenfes,  at  length  totally  to 
difappear.  The  interval,  or  diftance,.  between 
two,  images^  or  ideas,  cdntemj^ated  in  the 
memory,  ig  fuppofed  by  Mr  Lock^:  to  furnifli 
us  with  the  notipn  of  dpradon,     . 

Mr  Hume  having  difearded  every  objed  of 
knowledge,  or  belief,  except  hisi  impreffiona 
and  ideas,  maintains  that  memory,  afid  imagi- 
nation diiFer  in  nothing  but  the  vivacity  of  the 
ideas  which  are  their  objed:^  The  ideas  of 
memory  he  confiders  as  fomething  intermedi- 
ate between  the  impreffions  which  are  the  ob- 
jects of  the  fenfes,  and  the  ideas  which  more 
properly  belpng  to  the  imagination.  Hence, 
as  the  objeds  of  memory  and  imagination  dif- 
fer only  in  degree,  they  may  be  confidered  as 
COiiiyertible,  and  th?  ideas  of  the  one  may  b^ 
R  3  miftaken 
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Biiftaken  for  thofe  of  tlie  otho.  The  confer 
quence  is,  that  trath  and  Wifehood  are  cxmt^x^ 
tible»  and  proof  of  mj  Idnd  akogedier  inpof* 

me. 

It  will  not  be  neceflary  to  emar  into  a  fe^ 
rions  refetation  of  th^  faUacions  theories^ 
£nce  t^ey  r^  upon  no  odier  foundation  duuA 
the  hypothefis  of  ideas,  traces,  or  ifnages  pre^i 
fent  in  the  mind,  and  fumifhing  objeds  for  its 
Tarious  opi^ationfr;  an  hypo&efis  i^cb  has 
been  zmsj^j  difcuflSed  already,  (See  ch.  J.  §  l.) 
if  any  fur^er  examination  of  d^  yapioua  iheo* 
lies  eonceramg  M^mwy,  is  deemed  necefl&ry, 
k  wiM^  be  found  very  fsi^sladorily  accomplHhed 
by  Dr  Rdd  ^Eflay  3,  on  the  Ii«:el,  Powers,  c  7.) 

ThetFqth  appejffs  to  b©,  tfiat  of  the  precife 
manner  in  which  the  memory  c«>erate8,  we 
ought  candidly  to  confefe  our  ignorance.  We 
know  that  we  are  pofleffed  of  a  catam  power, 
^hich  enables  ijs,  in  ^e^ain  cir<:umftance8,  to 

yecal 
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recal  to  the  mind  paft  oceulxences ;  but  of  the 
€(cmnexion  between  thofe  6ccurrences,  and  ^lis 
power  of  our  minds^  we  know  nothing ;  and, 
had  we  not  been  endowed  with  fuch  a  power, 
we  fhould  probably  have  deemed  it  4s  inctedi- 
Ue,  and  as  difficult  of  comprehenik)n,  as  a 
power  which  ihould  givfe  us  a  for^nowledge 
of  future  events :  for  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  more  neceffary  connexion  between  the 
paft  and  the  prefent,  than  betwe^i  the  prefent 
and  the  future. 

At  the  fame  tin>e,  the  evidence  which  Me- 
mory.carries  slong  with  it,  of  the  exiftehce  of 
the  events  which  are  its^bjed:,  is  indifputabla 
Upon  the  evidence  of  Memory,  when  clear 
and  diftin£t,  we,  without  fcruple,  reft  the 
moft  importsuit  concerns  of  life ;  nor  is  this 
evidence  at  all  inferior  in  degree  to  that  of  the 
fenfes,  or  of  abfolute  demonftration.  But  it 
cannot  be  refolved  into  the  evidence  either  of 
^pfe,  or  of  any  procefs  of  reafoning ;  but  muft 
R  4  be 
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be  ftated  as  a  peculiar  kind  of  evidence,  which 
we  are  fo  conftituted,  as  to  admit  of  itfelf,  im» 
mediately  and  inconteftably. 

This  evidence,  or  belief,  of  paft  exiftence, 
which  always  accompanies  memory,  forms  one 
important  dMtinftion  between  that  faculty  and 
the  power  of  afibciation,  or  combination,  into 
which  fome  have  been  inclined  to  refolve  all 
the  phenomena  of  memory.  The  fuggeftions 
which  are  made  by  the  faculty  of  aflbciation  a- 
lone,  imprefs  us  with  no  belief  of  their  reality. 
In  fa£t,  the  very  materials  upon  which  they 
are  employed,  if  not  fupplied  by  the  immedi- 
ate perception  of  the  moment,  muft  be  fur- 
nifhed  by  the  memory,  or  that  faculty  which 
enables  us  to  treafure  up  paft  knowledge.  Thus 
the  power  of  aflbciation,  in  its  moft  ufual  ex- 
ercife,  prefuppofes  the  power  of  memory ; 
and  when,  during  the  fpontaneous  flow  of  the 
current  of  thought,  we  recognize  a  combination 
of  which  we  had  formerly  been  confcious,  and 

diftinguifh 
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diftinguifh  it  from  one  newly  formed,  this  ne- 
ceflarily  implies  an  teercife  of  a  faculty  which 
can  diftinguifh  former  knowledge  from  new ; 
which  is  not  an  attribute  of  the  faculty  of  af- 
fociation,  but  of  the  memory  alone.     *  It  is 

*  poffible,  furely, '  fays  Mr  Stewart,  (EJem. 
&c.  c.  6.  §  1.)  *  that  our  thoughts  might  have 

*  fucceeded  each  other  according  to  die  fame 

*  laws  as  at  prefent,  without  fiiggefting  to  us 

*  at  all  the  ideas  of  the  paft  ;  and,  in.  fad,  this 
^  fuppofidon  is  realized  to  a  certain  degree  in 

*  the  cafe  of  fome  old  men,  who  retain  pretty 

*  exa<9:ly  the  information  which  they  receive, 

*  but  are  fbmetlmes  unable  to  recoiled:  in  what 

*  manner  the  particulars  which  they  find  con- 

*  neded  together  in  their  thoughts  at  firft  came 

*  into  the  mind ;  whether  they  occurred  to 

*  them  in  a  dream,  or  were  communicated  to 
^  them  in  converfation. ' 

In  fuch  a  cafe  as  this,  we  have  an  example 
pf  the  power  of  afTociation*  operating  without 

any 
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any  idd  from  the  memory.  In  fome  inftances 
of  adive  and  voluatary  recoUeaion,  we  feem 
to  have  examples  of  the  faculty  of  memory  o- 
peratmg  without  any  ^d  from  the  aflbciating 
principle.  But  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that, 
in  moft  c^es,  the  fu^eftions  of  memory  are 
made  by  means  of  the  comlnnations  prcvioxrfly 
^bblifhed  among  our  thoughts.  This^  how- 
erer^  is  but  one  part  <rf  the  province  oi  memo- 
ry;  for^  as  obferved  by  Mr  Skewairt,  *  this 

*  faculty  implies  two  things ;  a  capacity  of  re- 
^  taining  knowledge,  and  a  powder  of  recalling 

•  it  to  our  thoughts  when  we  have  oecafion  to 

•  apply  it  to  ufe.  '  {ut  supra.)  The  firft  of 
thefe  b  endrely  ind^)endent  of  the  faculty  of 
combination  j  but  this  faculty  is  the  principal, 
though  not  the  fole  inftrument,  by  which  (he 
latter  purpofe  b  accomfdifhed.  The  advan*^ 
tages  of  this  law  of  our  nature  Mre  well  ftated 
by  Mr  Stewart,  in  the  following  paflage :  *  On 

♦  the   othar  hand,'   lays  he,  *  it  is  evident, 

*  that  witho|it  the  affocia^ng  principle,  the 

♦  power 
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*  power  of  retaining  our  thou^ts,  and  of  re- 

*  cognizing  them  when  they  occur  to  us,  would 
^  have  been  oi  little  ufe ;  iw  the  moft  import- 

*  ant  articles  of  our  knowledge  might  have  re« 

*  mained  latent  in  the  mind,  even  when  thofe 
^  occafions  prdfeitf ed  themfelves  to  which  they 
^  are  immediatdiy  appUcabk.      In  ccHifequence 

*  oi  this  law  of  our  liature,  not  only  are  all  oujp 
^  various  ideas  made  to  pafs  from  time  to  time 

*  in  review  brfore  us,,  and  to  offer  themfdves 
^  to  our  choice  as  fubjeds  of  medkaticMi;  but, 

*  when  an  occafion  occurs  which  calls  for  the 

*  aid  of  oiir  paft  experience,  the  occafion  it« 
^  fetf  recats  to  us  all  the  information  upon  the 
^  fiil^ed  which  that  experience  has  accumu^ 
^  lated^'    {ut  supra,) 

Mr  Stewart  has  very  caodidly  ^ed  a  dift 
ficulity,  which  the  belief  of  p^ft  exiftenc^,  zc^ 
(companying  miemory^  prefents  to  his  dodrine 
ci  a  belief  of  prefbnt  exiflience^  accompanying 
fvery  jad  of  conqqptbn ;  a  dodrine  which  we 

examin^ 
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examined  at  fome  length  in  Chapter  6,  kdu  2. 

*  It  is  evident, '  fays  he,  *  that  when  I  think 

*  of  an  event,  in  which  any  objeft  of  fenfe 

*  was  concerned,  my  recoUe^on  of  the  event 

*  muft  neceffarily  involve  an  aft  of  conception. 

*  But  every  a<a  of  recolle<aion  which  rdates  to 
^  events,  is  accompanied  with  a  belief  of  thdr 

*  paft  exiftence.  How  then  are  we  to  recon- 
^  cile  this  conclufion  with  the  dodrine  former- 
^  ly  maintained  concerning  conception,  accord- 

*  ing  to  which,  every  exertion  of  that  power  is 

*  accompanied  with  a  belief  that  its  objeft  ex- 

*  ifts  before  us  at  the  prefent  moment  ? '  The 
folution  he  gives  of  the  difficulty  is,  that  the 
firft  ad  of  the  mind,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  the  be- 
lief of  prefent  exiftence  which  accompanies 
conception ;  and  that,  afterwards,  a  judgment  is 
formed  from  circumflances,  or  by  the  proper 
exercife  of  memory,  of  the  period  of-  time  to 
which  the  thing  in  queflion  is  to  be  referred. 
He  however  fubjoins,  that  although  he  is 
himfelf  fatisfied  with  this  folution,  he  is  £ur 

from 
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from  expeaing  that  all  his  readers  will  be  fo. 
The  difficulty,  ind^,  may  fairly  be  flated,  as 
an  additional  argument  to  thofe  detailed  in  the 
above  mentioned  Sedion,  againft  the  reality  of 
a  belief  accompanying  conception. 

I  muft  likewife  clsuni  the  liberty  of  difier- 
ing  fromi  this  ingenious  philofopher  in  another 
point,  which  naturally  comes  to  be  confidered 
here.  He  ftates  the  exercife  of  the  memory 
as  depending  principally  upon  two  faculties  of 
the  mind,  the  Aflbciation  of  Ideas,  and  Atten- 
tion. The  connexion  between  Memory  and 
the  faculty  of  Affociation,  we  have  juft  been 
endeavouring  to  illuftrate ;  and  the  dependence 
of  Memory  upon  the  exercife  of  Attention, 
taking  that  word  in  its  common  acceptation, 
cannot  be  denied :  the  point  which  I  think 
controvertible  is,  the  confidering  Attention  as 
a  diftind  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  which 
has  its  own  peculiar  objeds,  juft  as  Memory, 
Abftra(aion,  or  Perception  have. 

Mr 
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Mr  Skewart  has  a  vwy  ing^ous  and  m- 
terefling  chaptw  on  the  fiibje<l  of  Attention, 
(Elem.  &c«  c  2.\  in  which  he  ably  iUt^liates 
that  law  of  our  nature,  in  confequence  of 
which,  if  fome  attention  be  not  ^yen  to  the 
objeds  of  our  thoughts,  that  is,  if  they  be  not 
retained  in  the  mind  for  a  certain  period  of 
time,  (perhaps  to  the  exclufion  of  every  other 
thought  for  that  period),  they  will  leave  no 
trace  behind  them,  and  never  be  recolleded^ 
even  the  next  fucceeding  moment  Thefe  rea- 
fonings  ferve  to  explain  the  curious  fad,  that 
there  are  many  currents  of  thmight,  add  even 
procefTes  of  reafoning,  which  pafs  throi^h  the 
mind  fo  rapidly,  that  we  renuun  for  ever  un- 
confcious  of  them ;  of  which  fome  examples 
have  been  given  in  our  chapter  upon  Gonfci* 
oufnds,  (c«  1.) 

Still,  howevOT,  though  I  admit  the  juftne& 
atid  the  utility  of  thefe  illuftrations^  I  can  fee 
no  neceflity  for  ailignkig  to  the  mind  a  pecu*- 

liar 
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Gar  &cvltj  called  Atteadon,  wbofe  dfiice  it  is 
to  take  pre^ous  cc^izance  e£  our  various 
dioughts^  in  Older  that  they  may  be  agsan 
recognized  by  the  memory.  I  can  find  no 
peculiar  dbje^s  for  the  employment  of  this 
faculty,  which  do  not  belong  to  fome  one  or 
Other  of  thofe  whoTe  exifteoce  feems  to  be 
certsdnly  eftablifhed  Whatever  is  afterwards 
reniemb^ed,  is  either  an  objed  of  the  fenfes, 
that  is,  of  the  ^iculties  of  feniadon  and  per* 
cepdon ;  or,  it  is  fome  mental  abftradion,  fome 
real  or  fajicied  relation,  fome  objeA  of  c<m* 
fcioufnefs  or  conception ;  in  fhort,  of  fome,  one 
or  other  of  thofe  mental  faculdes  which  are 
omtained  in  the  enuma*adons  c^  Pneumatolo- 
gy,  without,  howev»,  n^ordng  to  this  difput- 
ed  one  of  Attention.  Thm^  the  Attention,  if 
if  it  be  a  peculiar  £iculty,  mufl  be  a  generally 
aiBfliiig  f^cuky,  which  comes  occafionally  to 
the  hdp  of  all  die  oth^s,  to  give  diem  clearer 
view?  of  their  feveral  objects. 

Inflead 
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Inftead  of  adopting  this  concluiion,  I  would 
be  inclined  to  rejeft  the  exiftence  of  the  facul- 
ty altogether^  and  confider  the  meaning  of  the 
term  Attention^  or  of  doing  a  thing  attentively ^ 
to  be  no  more  than  a  fedulous  and  fteady  ex- 
ertion of  the  particular  mental  powa-  then  ia 
queftion,  whether  it  be  Perception,  Abftra<fHon, 
Combination,  or  any  other.  To  aflert  the 
contrary  dodrine,  appears  to  be  nesurly  as  in- 
confiftent  as  to  fay,  that,  when  a  man  lifts  a 
burden  of  a  hundred  pounds  weight,  he  muft 
exert  a  mufcular  power,  different  in  kind,  as 
well  as  in  degree,  from  that  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  lift  a  weight  of  ten  pounds.  The 
rapid  currents  of  thought  which  pafs  in  our 
minds,  generally  unknown  to  ourfdves,  and 
which  afford  the  moft  plaufible  argument  for 
the  neceffity  of  a  peculiar  faculty,  of  the  nature 
of  Attention,  appear  to  me  to  be  proper  ob- 
jects, not  of  Attention,  but  of  Confcioufnefe, 
and,  as  fuch,  have  been  coniidered  in  Chap- 
ter 1ft. 

Mr 
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Mr  Stewart  feems  likewife  to  haVe  falleti 
into  an  error,  in  cbnfidering  himfelf  ais  the  firft 
writer  who  has  treated  of  Attentiojl  ik  a  dif^ 
tin<a  faculty  6£the  hunis^n  mind.  '  Although/ 
fays  he,  (Elem.  &g.    e.  2.)    *  th6  connexion 

*  between  Attention  atid   Memory  has   beeii 

*  frequently  remarked  in  general  terms^  I  do 

*  not  recolledi  that  the  power  of  Attention  has 

*  been  mentioned  by  any  of  the  writers  on 
'  Pneumatology,  in  their  enumeration  of  the 

*  faculties  of  the  mind ;  nor  has  it  been  con-^ 

*  fidered  by  any  onfe,  fd  far  as  I  know,  aS  of 

*  fufBcient  importance  to  deferve  a  particular 

*  examination,     Helvetius,  ihdefed,  in  his  very 

*  ingenious  work  De  FEsprity  hag  entitled  one 

*  of   his    chapters,    *'   De    rinigale    capacite 
"  d^ Attention; "  but  what  h6  conlidefs  undet 

*  this  article,  is  chiefly  that  capacity  of  patient 

*  inquiry,  (or,  as  h6  calk  it,   **  une  Attention 
*'  suivie\  "  upon  which  philofophical  genius 

*  feemsj  in  a  great  meafure,  td  depend*     He 

*  has  alfo  remarked,  with  Other  writers,  that 

*  the  impreffion  which  any  thing  makes  on  the 

s  '  memory, 
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^  miOTwry^  depends  much  on  the  dsegree  of 

*  attention  wq  give  it ;  W  be  has^  taken  no 

*  notice  of  di,at  eflfort  which  is  abfolutely  ne- 
'  ceflary  to^  tb^  kxweft  degree,  of  memcMry. ' 
Cbnfidering  Mr  Stewart*s  acqv^njUnce  with 
the  writings  of  Condijlac^  it  is  rathw  fingular 
that  be  Should  not  have  knowa  that  tjiat  au- 
thor treats  of  Attention  as  a  peculiar  focuky  of 
the  human  mind ;  (See  his  Ess(u  sw  rOrigine 
dss  Cannmssances  Bunmnes^  §  ».  c  l*)i  Baore 
efpecially  as  we  find  in  this  author  (See  the 
lame  Chapter)  a  diftin(9:  ilUilbration  of  the 
very  dddirine  here  ftated  by  Mr  Stewart^  vi%. 

*  That  our  thougl^  and  perc^bons  muflr 
^  have  become^  for  a  certain  tinae,  objedls  of 
^  attention^  before  they  leav«  any  tmces  at  all 

*  on.  the  mind. '  * 

The  decay  of  memory  in  old  men,  is  sr 
matter  of  familiar  obfervation,  as  well  as  that 
peculiarity  with  which  it  is  dually  accompa- 
nied^ 

*  See  alfo  the  introduftion  to  the  *  Cours  d'Etude/ 
and  the  beginning  of  the  *  Art  de  Penfer*  of  Condillao: 
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nied,  viz.  that  a  G6mJ)kfte)  and  evfen  miiiutfe 
recolleaion,  tifually.  rtmait«  of  th^  feV^irt^  of 
an  older  date^  and  the  occUfrehc^  of  eari^f  ^ 
life,  ,  The  caufd  of  the  f^ktre  of  ffiemoty,  kl* 
regard  to  recent  occttrrdncesl^  is  ufilally  faid- t^j^; 
be  the  decay  of  Attention,  iii  con(^ueflee  df 
which^  thefe  occurrences  do  not  iMke  a  fitfl- 
cient  impreffion  on  the  mind  to  be  afterwards 
recolle(3:ed,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  aflb- 
ciating  principle  remsdning  in  full  vigour,  and 
the  trmn  of  thought  comimling  to  perform  its 
office,  circumftances  which  have  been  already 
familiarized  to  the  mind  are  ftill  fuggefted 
vri&^  the  wontid  accuracy.  This  explana- 
tion may  be  admitted  ^s  falisfaftory,  if  we 
underftand,  by  ^  deca^r  of  attention,  not  the 
£minifhedl  enei^  of  k>tne  one  pecufiar  facul- 
ty of  tiie  mind,  but  the  relaixed  vigi^r  of  all, 
or  mioft  of  die  mental  facukies,  which,  tike  the 
bodily  fuaftions,  being  impaired  by  thi  ap- 
proach of  age,  are  incapable  of  contemfplating 
their  refpeiSiive  objects  with  that  degree  of 
s  2  force 
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force  whicl}  is  requifite  to  their  bang  diftin£i>  - 
\y  remembered  afterwank.  The  decay  of 
feniibility,  and  extinction  of  paflion,  which 
are  the  confequences  of  old  age,  likewife 
pow^fiilly  cooperate  in  producii^  this  efed:, 
by  diminifhing  the  intereft  which  the  com- 
mon occurrences  of  life  are  calculated  to  pro- 
duce* 

That  kind  of  rtiemory  which  old  men  poir- 
fefs,  generally  in  a  ftate  of  vigour,  by  which 
circumftances  are  prefented  fpontaneoufly  to 
the  mind  without  any  voluntary  effort,  has 
been  called  Reiminifcence,  or  Remembrance  ; 
while  that  which  requires  a  more  vigorous 
effort,  and  is  more  dependent  upon  the  will 
of  the  in^vidual,  has  been  diftinguiihed 
by  the  name  of  Retolledion,  The  former,  as 
above  mentioned,  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the 
faculty  of  Affdciation ;  while  the  latter  will  not 
be  found,  but  where  the  mind  is  capable  of  that 
adive  exertion  of  its  faculties  caUed  Attention. 

The 
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,  The  diftinaion  k  as  old  as  Ariftotle,  {Dc  Me- 
mor.  Ss?  Remimsc.)  who  remarks,  that  the  brutes 
poffefs  the  firft  kind  of  memory,  but  exhibit 
no  traces  of  the  laft ;  which  is  therefore  a 
valuable  charadieriftic  of  man. 

To  the  exercife  of  memory,  we  appear  to 
be  entirely  indebted  for  the  notion  of  Time, 
or  Duration,  which  a  being,  deftitute  of  that 
fciculty,  could  never  have  poffefled.  Dr  Reid 
has  clearly  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  Mr 
Locke's  dodlrine,  which  derives  the  notion  of 
duration  from  a  contemplation  of  the  interval 
or  diftance  between  two  ideas  which  we  have 
acquired  fucceffively.  (Eflay  III.  on  the  InteL 
Powers,  c.  5.)  As  thefe  ideas  muft,  by  the 
fuppofition,  be  both  prefent  in  the  mind  at 
once,  the  idea  of  fucceffion,  or  of  titne,  is  by 
no  means  neceffarily  included  in  the  diftance 
between  them,  unlefs  we  call  in  the  aid  of 
Memory,  which  informs,  us  that  we  acquired 
the  one  ide*  before  we  acquired   the  other, 

s  3  Such 
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SiQch  pUbrm^tiioa  as  tlm^ )» the  prQ|)er  buHnieiii 
of  the  %:wlly  cf  M^DOTy: ;  yrhieh  tfi^fefori^ 
^one,  ajB^d  of  itf^,  necafligrily  iSic!u4fJ5  tlie  ao^ 
tioa  ox  idea  of  dilcceilioQ,  $nd  q(  Jh^mevu.^ 
It  has  ferther  ifieu  ob^jrya^y  ^»tt  withoK 
Memory,  we  could  have  had  no  idea  of  luch 
s^  t^iE^g  i^s  Mcrtioj^,  which,  hmg  a  4U€€^ssive 
change  pf  place,  pr^jlupppfes  ^  bqc^  <tf^ 
^o:^Qa  or  4i^'atioQ. . 

The  Hodoa  qf  a  Kmited  durat^oo,  wl)i^ 
we  diflin£Uy  r«jiembcr,  ^adcr  ^  ^y  9  kiod 
<)f  oeceflity,  to  the  ^da^iSSixm  c€  ^  dumtiOTi 
which  h^  iw>  Iiniit5-~which  wither  begao^  wnr 
will  have  an  end*  in  like  maHoer,  the  Q06011 
pf  limited  extenfion  and  ma^itniie,  whkb  we 
acquire  by  the  kx^os^  le^dg  us  «>  thcs  h^f  of 
an  unlimited  cxtenfion,  €>r  of  ip^ce  ^^fbkh 
has  no  boundariea.  thm  w«^  tcqujyrod  Ae 
noticHis  of  infinite  fpace^  aod  of  i^ficBfee  ^mo^ 
pr  eternity*  It  c^not,  however,  be  pvetended^ 
^t  our  finite  capacities  are  capable  of  fceming 

adequate 
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adequate  ccmc^jrtioils  of  thrfe  immenfe  and  un-^ 
bounded  attributes ;  it  caa  only  be  faid,  that 
there  is  lefe  difficulty  in  oonceii^ing  infinite 
(pace,  and  infinite  thx^^  than  in  conceiving 
lh^  final  boundaries  of  fpace,  cm:  the  banning 
cat  ^nd  o£  time. 


SECTION     IL 

Of  the  Iinpr^wmem  ofMwtory.     / 

As  Memory  is  the  principal  liiftrument,  by 
which  all  human  knowledge  ili  retained  and 
brought  into  ufe,  much  attention  has  liaturaHy 
been  beftowed  on  the  ftab^  in  which  tfiis 
faculty  exifts  in  different  individuals,  and  on 
the  beft  means  of  improving  it/  In  nothing, 
perhaps,  do  individuals  differ  more  from  each 
s  4  other, 
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Other,  than  in  the  extent  and  accuracy  of 
Memory.  One  man  readily  imbibes  the 
knowledge  that  is  imparted  to  him,  although, 
perhaps,  he  does  not  long  retain  it,  or  cannot 
accurately  communicate  it  again.  Another 
acquires  information  flowly,  and  with  diffi-> 
culty,  although,  when  once  he  makes  the 
acquifition,  it  does  not  afterwards  eafily  efcape 
him  ;  while  a  third,  perhaps,  has  the  good 
fortune  to  poflefs  a  memory,  at  once  fufcep-. 
tible,  retentive,  and  ready. 

A  prejudice  has,  indeed,  not  uncommonly 
prevailed,  that  a  great  memory  is  fcarqely  com- 
patible with  that  acutenefs  of  parts  denominat- 
ed Genius ;  infomuch,  that  no  one  blufhes  at 
acknowledging  O:  fhortnefs  of  memory,  while, 
to  he  accufed  of  a  defe(3:  of  judgment,  py  ^ 
want  of  penetratipn,  isi  ufually  confidered  a? 
a  high  afiront.  This  prejudice,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  entirely  without  foundation ;  and 
mempryi    fjir  from   being   incompatible  with 

genius,. 
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genius,  feems  even  to  be  neceflary,  in  its  utmoft 
perfeftion,  for  thofe  happy  exertions  of  intel- 
led:  which  confer  immortality  upon  their  au- 
thors. A  great  memory  may,  indeed,  exift, 
without  giving  birth  to  genius,  and  is  not  un- 
frequently  found  in  perfons  litde  removed  from, 
the  ftate  of  idiocy;  which  circumftance  may  have 
given  rife  to  the  prejudice  in  queftion.  But  if 
we  look  around  us,  at  thofe  individuals  who 
have  acquired  eminence  as  men  of  genius,  or 
examine  into  the  endowments  of  thofe  who 
have  formerly  been  famed  for  their  intelleftual 
exertions,  we  fhall  uniformly  find,  that  a 
retentive  and  capacious  memory  formed  the 
bafis  upon  which  their  literary  fame  was 
reared^ 

This  truth  h^s  been  amply  and  fatisfa£tori-r 
ly  illuftrated  by  Mr  Stewart,  (Elem.  &c.  c.  6. 
§  8.),  to  whofe  pbferyations  I  ftiall  therefore 
fefer.  One  more  example  modern  times  has 
pnabled  us  to  add,  of  the  conne:?^ion  between 

genius 
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genius  and  great  memory,  which  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  mention.  It  is  of  that  com* 
pletely  felf-taiight  genius,  and  pleafing  poet, 
Mr  Robert  Bloomfield,  of  whom  it  is  authen- 
ticaJly  recorded,  that  he  compofed  the  latter 
part  of  the  Autumn,  and  the  whole  6f  tte 
Winter  of  his  *  Farmer's  Boy, '  mentally, 
without  ever  putting  pen  to  paper.  Nor  was 
this  all ;  for  he  even  completely  correfted  and 
revifed  this  extenfjve  portion  of  his  poem, 
before  he  ever  wrote  a  word  of  it,  and  this, 
too,  while  at  work  with  his  fellow  journey- 
fiien  in  a  garret ;  and  then,  as  he  himfelf  ex- 
prefled  it,  when  it  was  thus  prepared,  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  write  it  down. 

Such  exertions  of  memory  are  truly  won* 
derful ;  and,  in  fad,  exertions  (rf  this  faculty, 
which  are  much  more  ordinary,  are  fuflScient 
to  call  forth  our  higheft  admiration.  *  Of  a 
*  human  memory, '  lays  Dr  Beattie,  (Eflay  on 
Mem.)  *  improved  to  no  extraordinary  pitch, 

^  how 
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how  vaft  is  the  cdmprehenfion  !  With  what 
an  endlefs  muMtude  of  thou^its  is  it  fuppiicd, 
by  refledion,  readings  and  converfation^  and 
by  a  diverfified  experience !  Things  natu- 
ral ;  as  animals,  vegetables,  minerals,  folfils ; 
mountains  and  vallies;  land  and  water  J 
earth  and  heaven  ;  the  fim,  moon,  and  ftar?, 
with  their  feveral  appearances,  motions,  and 
periods;  the  atmosphere  and  meteors,  with 
all  the  viciffitudes  of  weather ;  diings  artifi- 
cial, as  towns,  ftreets,  houfes,  highways,  and 
machines,  with. their  various  appendages ; — 
abftraft  notions  with  regard  to  truth  and 
falfebood,  beauty  and  deformity,  virtue  and 
vice  J  proporticms  in  quantity  and  number ; 
religion,  commerce,  and  policy,  whereof  the 
brutes  know  nothing,  and  which  are  the 
chief  mjU:erial8  of  human  converfation : — 
Tbefe  are  fome  o£  the  gena-al  heads  under 
which  niay  be  arranged  the  manifold  trea- 
fures  of  luiman  memory :  and  under  each  of 
f  thefe  heads,  what  an  infinity  of  individual 

*  things 
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*  things  are  comprehended ! ' — ^  How  numer- 

*  ous, '  adds  he   afterwards,  *  are  the  words 

*  even  of  one  language  !     He  who  is  mafter 

*  of  four,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  retain  two  hun- 
'  *  dred  thoufand  words,  at  leaft,  with  all  the 

*  different  ways  of  applying  them  according 
^  to  rule,  and  innumerable  paflages  in  books 

*  to  illuftrate  their  meaning.     And  that  four 

*  languages  do  not  exceed  the  capacity  of  an 

*  ordinary  man,  will  not  be  denied  by  thofe 

*  who  believe  with  Pliny  and  Quintilian,  that 

*  Mithridates  underftood  two  and  twenty.  ' 

The  cultivation  of  fo  noWe  a  faculty  as  the 
Memory,  is  furely  then  a  matter  of  the  high- 
eft  importance ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
that  fo  much  inveftigation  has  been  beftow- 
ied  upon  the  fubjed.  At  the  fame  time,  we 
muft  not  expe(3:  that  any  cultivation,  however 
affiduous,  will  completely  fupply  the  natural 
deficiencies  of  Memory,  any  more  than  thofe 
pf  Judgment,  Tafte,  or  any  other  faculty.    The 

Utmoft 
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utmofl:  that  can  be  expe<2ed  from  any  exertion 
of  our  own,  is  to  direft  the  Memory  to  its 
proper  objaSs,  and  in  that  order  and  fucceflion 
which  ^l  moft  facilitate  its  operation  ;  to  re- 
move, as  much  as  may  be,  thofe  obftruftions 
which  are  calculated  to  retard  the  due  a&ion 
of  the  faculty ;  and,  by  a  repeated  and  fedu- 
lous  exertion,  to  bring  it  to  that  degree  of  ma- 
turity and  energy,  which  exercife  fo  highly 
promotes  in  ev^  human  attainment* 

In  the  preceding  Sefftion  it  has  been  ftated, 
that  the  due  exercife  of  Memory  depends  chief- 
ly upon  what  is  called  attention,  and  the  af- 
fociation  of  ideas ;  whence  we  may  conclude, 
that  in  order  fuccefsfully  to  cultivate  the  Me- 
mory, we  muft  cultivate  thofe  fubordinate  ef- 
forts of  the  mind.  It  is  matter  of  the  moft  fa- 
miliar obfervation,  that  we  muft  be  attentive  to 
any  thing  which  we  wifli  afterwards  to  remem- 
ber ;  that  is,  we  muft  diligendy  exert  that  pe- 
culiar faculty  of  which  it  is  an  object,  whether 

it 
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k  be  Perceptioo^  Seofittton,  Ck)nfcioii&e(^  Ab«* 
ftnufHon,  or  any  6th».  In  this  excrdfe  oi 
attendox^  x  due  exertion  of  the  facuhy  of  Con- 
cej^jtion,  which,  as  alreiidy  ohferved^  forms  an 
ingredient  in  almbfl:  every  mental  opendcm,  is 
of  the  greatefk  confiwjence  Whatever  is  dif- 
tindly  conceived  or  nnderftood,  will  in  gene- 
ral be  afterwards  recdledied  j  while  vaguely 
formed  or  indefinite  nations  will  leave  no  per-* 
manent  traces  upon  tiie  mind*  When  we 
read,  therefore,  let  us  labour  to  imderftand, 
clearly  and  precifely,  our  author's  toeaning;  let 
us  compare  what  goes  before,  with  what  fol- 
lows in  his  work  ;  let  vUS  fearch  for  the  cfaarac-^ 
teriftic  features  of  his  fyftem,  atid  compare  his 
opinions  with  thofe  of  other  authors  who  have 
treated  of  the  fame  fubjed:.  By  this  means, 
not  only  the  faculty  of  conception,  but  the  rea- 
foning  powers,  will  be  ufefiilly  exercifed  j  and 
tl;^  beft  p^tmfioa  will  be  made  iot  a  diftinA 
recoUeifiion* 


It 
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It  has  b^en  much  difputed^  whether  it  be 
an  ufeful  ^sercife  to  write  down  thofe  thir^ 
which  we  are  defirous  to  renieniib€a:  j  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  m  fomc  cafes  this  may 
be  exceedingly  proper ;  hrr  others  not  fo.  To 
write  a  great  deal^  cannot  be  highly  ufeftil  to 
Memory ;  for  th^  attention  is  but  too  sept  ta 
be  diverted  from  the  matter  itfelf,  to  the  mere 
manual  operation :  but  it  is  fmrely  ufeM  to 
tranfcribe  certain  fhort  paflEkges  which  we  fo- 
leGty  on  account  of  the  importaaace  or  curiofity 
of  the  matters  which  they  contaui^  and  to  which 
we,  by  this  means,  can  afterwarcb  convenient* 
ly  refer.  It  would  Mkewife,  no  doulH:,  be  a 
very  ufeM  exta-cife  to  write  a  ihort  abridge^ 
ment  and  character  of  any  important  treatifk 
we  have  read ;  car  at  leaft  to  ftate  t3^  leading 
tenets  of  the  work,  and  our  opinion  of  its  jne-^ 
rits,  in  a  few  fhort  paragraphs.  We  fhould 
thus  form  a  fort  of  regifker  c£  ^)ur  ftudies^ 
to  which  we  might  afterwards  refer  with  the 
greateft  advantage. 

Thi^ 
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This  lafi:  eicercife  is  evidently  fubfervient  to 
the  faculty  of  Aflbciation,  as  well  as  to  Atten- 
tion ;  and,  whatever  sdds  that  important  prin- 
ciple of  our  nature,  Hs  in  the  higheft  degree 
conducive  to  Memory.  Moft  of  the  above  re- 
marks have  indeed  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
exerdfe  of  Aflfociation,  as  well  as  of  Attention. 
Thus,  when  we  compare  together  the  different 
parts  of  an  author's  work,  fo  as  to  form  out  of 
it  one  confiftent  whole,  we  provide  that,  by 
means  of  the  affociating  principle,  the  recolkc- 
tion  of  one  part  (hall  fuggeft  to  us  the  complete 
fyftem.  If,  agsdn,  we  compare  the  opinions  of 
one  writer  vnth  thofe  of  another  who  has 
treated  of  the  fame  fubjedt,  we  fhall  digeft 
the  whole  into  one  fyftem,  by  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  Affociation  will  be  ftill  farther  promot- 
ed. This  fyftematic  arrangement  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  any  branch  of  knowledge,  will  be  - 
found  to  be  attended  with  the  greateft  advan- 
tage ;  and  if  fome  fuch  general  fyftem  of  prin- 
dples  is  not  formed,  reading  will  fumifti  no- 
thing 
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•thing  biit  a  defultory  cdlcwftion  of  ideasj  fcad'ce- 
ly  applicable  to  any  ufefiil  purpdfe; 

It  has  Been  remarked,  tliat  iii  thofe  branched 

of  kiwwiedge  which  have  not  yet  been  forni- 

fed  into  a  real  philofophical  fyftem,  whieh  is 

perhaps  the  cafe  with  Medicine,  Phyfiology^ 

Qiemiftry,  auid  fome  others^  it  is  better  fe  ad- 

.  opt  a  merely  hypothetical  fyftem,  for  the  pur- 

.f)ofe  ©f  reference  and  arrangement,  than  to  be 

tfeftitute  of  all  fyfteni.     In  fuch  a  cafe,  how- 

e5^€r,  we  muft  be'cafrful  to  fecdled,  that  oilr 

fyftem  is  but  an  hypothefis,  left  it  fhould  ufurp 

in  our  minds  the  place  of  legitimate  theory. 

In  the  ftudy  of  hiftoiry,  fhoit  abridgments  an^ 

fwer  the  end  of  fyftems,  by  forming  a  general 

chart,  to  which  the  more  minute  details  may 

be  referred ;  arid 'an  abridgeinent  of  uriiverlkl 

.  hiftory  enables  us  to  afcertairi  the  relative  im- 

.  portanee  of  thofe  particular  hiftoriea  to  which 

,ouf  attention  has  been  dire<Sted,  arid  thdr  mli- 

.tual  connexion  one  with  another.     Some  fuch 

• .       ':  T  general 
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geoeral  chart  of  icvtact  would  |»e  of  the  greao^ 
eft  importaoce  to  the  affiduoDft  ffudeM,  bjr  ]^t^ 
ing  him  clearer  views  of  the  relative  value  of 
tlie  particular  birandi  to  tofaidi  he  haa  devoted 
Hmfelf^  aild  its  coanemdn  with  die  odberbraiK 
f  hi^  (tf  hunuoi  knewledga 

Witb  rtfpe£E  to  the  mefchanieat  eotpefients^ 
trfaicfa  have  bem  pTopoIed  fer  mditig^  die  to^ 
macy^  it  dpea  not  2^^ar  ^at  modi  real  ad- 
vasKage  is  to  be  eatpedscT  Bool  t&enu      Of 
thefe  tbe  ihofl:  cefebc^ted  is  die  loci^  or  topksAl 
memory  of  t^e  andenr  rh^cridaMy  of  wbk^ 
.ibme  account  u  delivered  itv  the  ifritii^  of 
Cicero  and  QtdntiUan.     T^  ikitention  of  dits 
expedient  wa«  to  fiicifime  the  rttcdiledticm  of 
^the  various  heads  of  an  oi^atioa,  b^  siflbdadng 
them  in  the  mind  virith  die  difieient  apartm^Ms^ 
of  a  houfe,  or  the  various  hrouies  in  a^  fireet, 
lihe  precife  fucceflion  of  whicfir  had  been  pre^. 
vioufly  rendered  funiUar  to  die  min£     Tha^ 
fiifoordinate  parts  of  die  di&oorfe  vinsre  to  be 

.  aflbciatedf 
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aflfociated  with  the  furmtilfe  of  the  rooms,  or 
the  fubdividon^  of  the  hoiifes ;  and  thus  the 
whole  oration  was  to  be  fuggefted  to  the  m©- 
inoryy  with  Tery  Httle  effort 

^This  mechanical  contrivance  is  no  ^oubt 
ibunded  in  nature! ;  for^  as  Quintilian  obferves, 

*  when  we  revifit  aiiy  place  after  a  lapfe  o^ 
^  tini^^  we  not  only  recognize  the  fcene,  but 
^  we  are  kd  tci  recolledk  all  that  pafled  iti  it 

*  when  we  were  there  before^ '  *  B4r  Stewart, 
too,  fpeaks  of  a  ydung  woman,  in  a  Very  low 
rank  of  Kfe,  who  contrived  a  method  of  cona^ 
nutting  to  memory  the  fermons  which  ihe  was 
accuftonied  to  hear,  by  fixing  her  attenticm, 
during  the  clifierent  heaKis  of  th^  cfifcdurfe,  on 

T  2  different 


•  Cum  in  loca  aliqua  ppft  tempus  teverfi  fumus,  non 
ipfa  agnofcimjus  tantum,  {ed  etiam  quse  in  bt8  fecerimul, 
teminifcitnur,^  perfonsfeque  fubeunt,  nonnunquam  tacitae 
^uoque  cogitatiotie$  iu  niemem  revcrtiuitur.*^^<//i/.  /^^ 
Oro/^r.  All.  r. a. 
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diflferent .  compartments  of  the  roof  of  the 
church,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  when  fhe 
afterwards  faw  the  roof,  or  recolle<Sied  the  or- 
der in  which  its  departments  were  difpofed, 
flie  recollected  the  method  which  the  preacher 
had  obferved  in  treating  his  fubje£t.  (Elem. 
&c.  c.  6,  §  6.).  Yet,  after  all,  it  may  fairly  Jje 
queflioned,  whether,  in  the  cafe  of  an  oration, 
it  would  not  prove  more  laborious  permanent- 
ly to  affociate  the  various  heacb  of  difcourfe 
with  the  different  apartments  c£  a  houfe,  than 
atjonce  to  fix  in  the  memory  the  natural  fuc- 
ceflion  of  the  heads  themfelves,  Quintilian, 
indeed,  candidly  acknowledges,  that  he  never^ 
received  any  benefit  fit>m  this  artificial  kind  of 
memOTy,  which  has  tiow  fallen  entirely  into 
difufe*  in  allufion  to  it,  however,  the  heads 
of  a  difcourfe  are  ftill  called  topicsy  and  we 
continue  to  fay  in  thejirst  placCy  in  the  second 
place  J  &c. 

An  artificial  help  to  the  memory,  which  Is 

certainly 
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certainly  more  nfeful,  is  the  employment  of 
memorial  lines,  or  verfes,  in  which,  by  the 
fubftitution  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  for 
the  numeral  charafters,  we  can  eafily  commit 
to  memory  certain  dates,  meafures,  computa- 
tions, &c.  This  is  called  the  Ars  Lulltana^ 
on  account  of  the  attention  which  the  famous 
LuUy  beftowed  upon  it ;  and  an  ample  collec* 
tion  of  fuch  memorial  verfes,  is  to  be  found  in 
a  fmall  volume  by  Gray,  called  Memoria  Tech^ 
nica.  The  merit  of  this  art  confifts  in  fubfti-^ 
tuting  words  which  are  eafily  remembered,  in- 
ftead  of  numbers,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
remember.  But  neither  it,  nor  any  other  me-' 
chanical  expedient,  affords  any  real  cultivation 
to  the  faculty  of  Memory.  This  objed:,  it 
would  feem,  can  be  accompliflied  only  by  cul- 
tivating thofe  exertions  of  the  mind  on  which 
the  faculty  of  Memory  depends,  viz,  Atten-*^ 
jion,  and  the  Afibciation  of  Ideas. 


T  3  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    EIGHTif, 
Of  Reason. 


SECTION    t. 

Analysis  of  the  Faculfj. 

That  man  is  endowed  ^ith  Reafon,  a  fe-s 
culty  by  -which  he  is  enabled  to  examme  and 
appreciate  die  varipus  pbjefts  of  his  obferva- 
don,  and  even  to  afcend  to  the  kncrwledge  of 
the  Firft  Caufe  pf  all  created  beings,  has  natu- 
rally fiimiflied  the  fiibjetSt  of  his  exultation ; 
xmd  the  tide  of  *  rational  animal, '  by  which 
he  choofes  to  diftinguiih  him^If,  forms  at 
once  an  honourable  and  a  precife  mark  of  ditr 

cnminationi 
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crinmittioa  between  liim  and  tbe  Icmer  ani- 
'  mak.  It  16  th^refon  an  obje^  of  the  higb^ 
totenfty  m  wdl  as  knponancie,  to  examine  in^ 
to  the  naturr  of  tbig  faculty^  and  to  afcertaui 
ike  piiocipie$  hf  v9bkh  it  h  regulated ;  an  ob- 
jed  whidi  not  only  fanps  the  primaiy  pur* 
pofe  df  afl  tiie  tro^feB  of  Lo^  but  even  of 
diofe  trcatifes  tirhidi  take  a  more  cnlaiged  view 
of  die  various  Acuities  oE  die  human  nmuL 

A  difiindtion  has  very  gaieially  prev^ed 
Moc^  die  writ^«  on  InteUedhid  {^ofophy, 
dcocMiding  to  which  the  power  of  Reafon  is  re- 
printed  as  oooftituted  by  two  diftind  facul- 
ties,  oae  of  which  is  called  Ju^mrat,  the  o- 
dier  Reafcming.  Tins  difthidtion  feems  to 
have  originated  with  die  aiicient  Lo^dans,  to 
whoie  fyftem  it  was  very  conveniendy  adapt- 
ed ;  £qfi  accor<Ung  to  diis  fyftem,  die  natural 
progrefs  of  knowledge  was  rqwrdented  to  be, 
Firft,  the  formation  of  ideas,  or  fimple  notions, 
UjQaccompanied  by  beM^,  which  was  die  pro- 
T  4  vince 
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vince  of  Simple  Apprehenfion,  /.  e^  Percep- 
tion, or  Conception :  Secondly,  the  compare 
ing  theie  iimple  notions  together,  and  the  ex^* 
prefling  a  beHd^  or  opinion,  concerning  them, 
which  was  the  province  of  Judgment,  and  is 
always  exprefled  by  a  proportion :  And,  Third- 
ly, the  comp^ng  together  our  various  judg- 
ments, and  deducii^  condufxons  from  th^n, 
which  was  reprefented  to  be  the  province  of 
Reafoning.  Thus,  fays  Dr  Watts,  *  As  the 
^  firft  work  of  tl^e  mind  is  Perception,  where- 
^  by  our  ideas  are  fr^med^  and  the  f^ond  is 

*  judgment,  which  joins  or  disjoins  our  ideas, 

*  and  forms  a  prbpofition  ;  fo^  the  third  ope- 

*  ration  of  the  niind  is  Reafoning,  which  joins 
^  f^eral  propofitions  together,  and  makes  a 

*  fyllc^ifm  ;  that  is,  an  argument  whereby  we 

*  aTQ  wont  to  infer  fomething  that  is  left  known, 

*  from  tnjths  thai  are  more  evident'  ,{Lo^g, 
Part  3.  at  the  be^nning.) 

But  t^ii?  diftia^ion  of  the  rational  facultj^ 

i         intQ 
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Into  Judgment  and  Reafoning,  has  been  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  Logicians,  whofe  pur- 
pofe  it  fo  manifeftly  anfwered,  but  has  been 
followed  by  moft  of  the  fubfequent  writers  on 
the  intelledual  powers  of  man.  Dr  Reid^ 
lifee  Locke,  treats  feparately  of  the  two  facul- 
ties, and  precifely  ftates  that  there  is  a  diftinc- 
tioQ  between  them.  *     Having  adopted  the 

logical 


*  Locke  feems  to  ufe  the  term  Judgment  in  a  fenfe 
different  from  that  which  is  ufually  given  to  it.     *  The 

*  mind/  fays  he,  (B.  IV.  c.  "14.  j  4.)  *  has  two  faculties 
^  converfant  about  truth  and  falfehood.     i^.  Knowledge, 

*  whereby  it  certainly  perceives,  and  is  undoubtedly  fatis- 

*  fied  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  ideas. 

*  2diyy  Judgment,  which  is  the  putting  ideas  together,  or 

*  feparating  them  from  one  another,  in  the  mind,  when 

*  their  certain  agreement  or  difagreement  is  not  perceiv- 

*  ed,  but  prefumed  to  be  fo.  *    The  term  Judgment,  in 
its  philofophical  fenfe,  is,  doubtlefs,  more  ufually  applied 
to  the  firft  of  thefe  a£ls  of  the  mind,  than  to  the  fecond. ' 
The  term  Reasonings  however,  or  Reason^  is  ufed  by  Mr 
Locke  in  its  ordinary  acceptation.     *  The  greateft  part  of 

*  our 
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logical  definition  df  Ji»|gment,  which  ftates  it 
to  be  ^  an  ai3:  of  the  mind)  whereby  one  tluog 
^  i«  affinn^  or  denied  of  another, '  (££&7  VL 

c  1.% 


^  our-  knowledge, '  fajrs  he,  (B.  IV.  c.  17.  $  2.),  •  de- 

*  pendg  vpon  de4a£tioi|S  and  intermedixle  id^af;*  and  in 
^  thofe  cafes,  where  we  are  faiii  to  fubftitutt  afieot  10^ 
'dead  of  knowledge^  and  take  propofiUonj^  for  true, 

*  without  being  certain  they  are  fo,  we  have  need  to  find 

*  oat,  examine,  and  compare  tfie  grounds  of  their  pro- 

*  J)abilitf .  In  both  thefe  f:a£s8,  the  faculty  which  finds 
^  oat  th^  aieans,  and  rightly  applet  ^lem  ^  diCcover 
<  certainty  in  the  one,  and  prdi^bility  in  the  other,  is 

*  diat  which  we  call  Reafon.^  In  the  iame  Chapter, 
(Se£l.  17.),  be  tbu$  defines  the  boundaries  of  |he(e  three 
fpecies  of  knowledge.  *  Jntuitiyf  knowledgeji^  fayshe^ 
^  It  the  perception  of  the  certain  agreeii^ent  qt  di^^igipee; 

*  ment  of  two  ideas,  immediately  compared  tqgetber^ 
^  Ratknal  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  certain 
^  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  by  the 
^  ijuervention  of  one  or  more  other  ideas.  Judgment  h 
^  the  thinking  or  takii^  two  ideas  to  agree  or  difagree^  hf 

*  the  intervention  of  one  or  more  ideas,  whoie  certaiq 
'  agreement,  or  difagreement,  with  them,  it  does  not  per? 
5  ceive,  but  h^th  obferved  to  be  frequent  and  ^fualt  * 
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fL  1.),  He  fay»,  (Effay  VII.  c  !•),  *  There  is  a 
^  diftinfkion  between  Realbning  and  Judging. 
^  Reafonlng  is  the  procefe  by  which  we  pai^ 
^  from  one  judgement  to  another  which  is  the 
?  confequpnce  of  it  Accordingly,  our  judge- 
f  ments  zi^  diitinguif^ed  into  intuitive,  which 

*  are  not  grounded  upon  any  preceding  judge-f 
f  ment ;  and  difcurfive^  which  jare  deduced 
^  from  fome  preceding  judgment,  by  reafon- 

*  ing.  In  all  reafoning,  therefore,  there  muft 
^  be  a  propofition  inferred,  and  one  or  more 

*  from  which  it  ^  infened.    And  this  power 

*  of  inferring,  or  drawing  a  conclufion,  is  only 
f  anotlier  name  for  Reafoning ;  the  propolidon 
^  inferred  being  called  the  conclusion^  and  the 

*  propofidon,  or  propofitions,  from  which  it  is 
^  inferred,  the  premises. ' 

Dr  Reid,  however,  is  candid  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  limits  betweea  Judgment 
find  Reafoning  are  not  very  precifely  fetded. 
f  A  prpcefs, '  fays  he  (as  above),  *  confiding 

*  of 
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^  of  many  fteps,  is  fb  eaffly  diftinguiftied  from 

*  Judgment,  that  it  is  never  called  by  that 
^  name.     Biit,  when  there  is  only  a  fmgle  ftep 

*  to  the  conclnfion,  the  diftin(9ion  is  lefs  obvi- 
^  ous ;   and   the  procefe  b   fimxetimes  called 

*  Judgment,  fometimes  Reafoning. '  And  he 
adds  afterwards,  *  we  are  taught  in  Logic,  that 

*  Judgment  is  exprefled  by  one  propofition, 

*  but  that  Reafoning  requires  two  or  three. 

*  .But  fo  various  are  the  modes  of  fpeech,  that 

*  what  in  one  mode  is  exprefled  by  two  or 
^  three  prppofitions,  may,  in  another  mode,  be 
^  exprefled  by  one.  Thus,  I  may  fay,  "  God 
^*  is  good^  therefore  good  m^n  shall  he  happy. " 

*  This  is  reafoning  of  that  Idnd  which  Ipgici- 

*  zxi%  call  an  enthymeme^  confifting  of  an  ante-* 

*  cedent  propofition,  and  a  conelufion  drawn 
^  from  it     But  this  reafoning  may  be  exprefl^ 

*  ed  by  one  propofition,  thus :  "  Becaufe  God 
^*  is  good^  good  men  shall  be  happy J*^     This  is 

*  what  they  call  a  caufal  propofition,  and 
^  therefore  exprefles  Judgment ;  yet  the  en^ 

'       ^  thymeme, 
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*  thymeme,  which  is  Reafoning,  exprefles  na 

*  more.  ' 

I  am  inclined  to  infer  from  thefe  confidera- 
tibns,  as  well  as  from  the  illnftrations  which 
are  to  follow,  that  the  diftindion  which  has 
been  made  between  Judgment  and  Reafoning, 
is  not  founded  in  any  natural  diverfity  of  the 
nature  or  objects  of  the  facukies ;  and  has  no 
other  foundation  than  the  various  manner  in 
which  the  fame  faculty  is  occafionaBy  applied; 
When  the  truth  which  is  aflerted,  or  the  falfity 
which  is  denied,  are  perfedly  obvious,  and  re- 
quire litde  or  no  examination,  the  faculty  is  then 
commonly  called  Judgment ;  but,  when  they 
are  more  remote  from  common  apprehenfion, 
and  require  a  careful  inveftigation,  it  has  then 
been  dignified  with  the  name  of  Reafoning. 
In  fa£t,  in  the  very  definition  which  the  logi^ 
cians  give  of  Judgment,  it  is  allowed  that  two 
things  or  ideas  ai:e  compared  together,  viz.  the 
fubjed  and  predicate.;  of  the  propofition  ex- 

prefled  j 
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prefied ;  and,  in  a  procefs  of  Reafbning,  eacH 
ftep  confifts  of  nothing  more  than  a  like  com- 
parifon  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
the  propofitions  wHch  imme£ately  ioUksw  one 
anothetif 

This  triii  be  rendered  ftill  more  a|>par*ent,  if 
we  take  for  m  example  any  clear  and  indMi 
putaUe  procefe  of  reafoning,  and  examine  what 
is  the  evidence  by  which  We  are  led  to  infer 
dnc  ftep  from  the  immediately  preceding  one  J 
or  the  coiidiifion  fxxMn  the  geMral  premi^ ; 
when  it  ^vill  appear  that  this  is  accompliihed 
fdely  by  the  application  of  fome  felf-evident 
truth,  or  neceflary  firft  principle,  is  /•  by  the 
intervention  of  what  is  called  «^udgnient  idonei 
Thus,  in  the  firft  {»x)pofition  of  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments, in  which  two  circles  ai'e  ddciibed  hav^ 
ing  a  common  radius^  we  infer,  tteit  \i^  radii 
of  the  one  circle  are  all  equal  to  tbofe  cS  the 
other,  becaufe  eac^  ^of  them,  according  to  th^ 
definition  of  a  circle,  inauft  be  eqtfal  to  this  one 

common 
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common  raditts.  What  then^  I  afk^  is  the  prin« 
dqple  wluch  leads  us  to  make  this  in&rafice  2^ 
Euclid  will  inform  us  that  it  is  the  felf-endttit 
kuth  or  a3dom,  that^  when  twp  magnitudea 
are  feverally  equal  to  fome  third  magnitude 
they  muft/  be  eqiml  to  one  anodien  Bm  thit 
truth  is  among  thofe  which  are  allowed  to  be 
known  by  the  faculty  of  Judgment ;  fb  that^  ia 
diis  inftance^  the  procefs  of  reafoning  is  nothing 
more  than  a  pardcular  application  of  an  intuit 
tive  judgmfent;  nor  would  It  be  difBcuk  ta 
extend  the  iUuftratioa  to  a  variety  of  ex^ 
ampleSr 

If  thi&  accoimt  of  the  matter  be  juft,  it 
would  feem  advifeal^  to  lay  afide  the  diftiiKX 
Aon  between  Judgm^&t  and  Reafoning,  as  void 
of  any  nattaral  foundation ;  and  to  fubftitute,  id 
the  room  oi  both,  die  term  Reafon,  which  ha« 
been  indifcriminately  uied  for  eidxer.  It  is  not^ 
Iiowever,  fo  eafy  to  fay  what  is  thf  preciie 
effice  of  thb  nol^  Acuity,  or  accurately  to 

alcertaia 
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afcerbda  what  are  the  peculiar  objeds  on  which 
it  is  properly  exercifed. .  From  what  has  been 
juft  ft^ed,  it  feems  natural  to  infer,  tiiat  the( 
obje£ts  of  reafon  are  no  other  than  thofe  felf- 
evident  truths  or  axioms^  to  vrhieh  we  find 
ouifelves  compelled  to  affent  by  a  kind  of  ne-^ 
ceffity,  infomuch,  that  we  cannot  conceive  that 
their  oppofit^  fhould  be  true.  Admitdng  this 
to  be  the  cafe^  Reafon  may  be  defined,  that 
feculty  by  which  we  »e  made  acquainted  with 
abftradl,  or  neceflary  truth ;  but  this  definition  I 
propofe  with  much  diffidence^  as  it  is  not  fiip^ 
ported  by  the  corv:urrenGe  of  any  authority. 

Dr  Reid  has  afligned  a  much  mote  exfeii-? 
five  range  than  what  is  here  allotted  to  our  ra^ 
tional  powers;  for,  having difcarded  Mr  Locke's 
account  of  Judgment^  which  afiigns  for  its 
o£Bce,  th^  afcertainment  of  the  Agreement  or 
^fagreement  of  our  ideas,  he  adopts  in  its 
ftead  th^  older  definition  of  the  Logicians,  viz. 
that  Judgment  is  an  a£t  of.  the  mind,  whereby 

one 
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CM»  ib^^  1$  affirmed  or  denied  of  aaothen 
{¥Mt  VL  m  &e  ImeHedud  Powefsi,  c  I.) 
It:foti<w$  from  thb^  that  every  kind  of  bdief, 
wbedier J  actcompanying  the  cQntesnplation  of 
abfbaS:  iaruih^.  ot  fol^owi^  the  operation  of  .^e 
fefciih3t8«f  Peri^eption^  Memory,  Confcioufaefs, 
&c*  ris,  the  conjfeqit^fKe  of  Judgoouent  alone. 
Accofdiiig^y,  Aia  db^ne  is  diftindly  ftsrtied 
by  Dr  ^jod,  iiihi  fays,  {ut  supra^  '  \n  perfons 
^  coaoe    to    yeails  of   underftai^ding^  Judge- 

*  ment  neceflarily  accompanies  all  feniation^ 

*  perceptions  by  the  fenfes,  confcioufnefs  and 
^  memLory^  ^but  ndt  conception.  ^  .  And  he 
«dds  afbe^tacds,  Vlt  is  evident^  that  .a  man 
^  who  feds  pain,  judges  a^  beiiere&that  he  is 
^  >tta^  pafQed..  The  man  who  pcfoeives  aa 
^  objp^  jfdliev^  that  it,  ;e2dj|s,  and  is  whadt 
<  b^;ili(Uafily.pcrceisres  it^'to  be ;  nor  is  it  ia 
«  hist  penrer  Jib: ayoid  fuch  judgment  And  the 
^  likfiT  m^yvbe  (^4*  of  Me^pi^  and  x)f  Con- 
^  ibxAiikefiii^  It  ifit  certaioy  tfaajt  ail  of  t^m  are 
>  ^[ccoilipaaaied  "vnthi  adetenhinalioh  that  fome^ 
A     '  u  *  thing 
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^  thing  is  true  or  falfe^  and  a  conofequent 
^  bdtef.  If  thit  determination  be  not  JiKlge-* 
^  ment,  it  is  an  c^eration  that  has  gdt  no 
^  name ;  for  it  is  not  (impie  Apf^rekenfion, 
^  neither  is  it  R^oning ;  it  is  a  mental  affir- 
^  mation  or  negation  ;  it  may  be  exprefled  by 
^  a  prq)ofition  affirmative  or  n^ative,  and  it 

*  is  accompanied  with  the  firmeft  befief.   Tliefe 

*  are  the  charaderiftics  of  Judgment;  and  i 
^  muft  call  it  Judgmait  tHl  I  can  find  another 

*  name  to  it* '     - 

I  confefs  I  am  unable  to  reconcile  this 
doftrine,  with  what  Dr  Reid  hadpreviaiifly 
laid  down  concemii^  the  evidenced  the  &n- 
fes,  of  memory,  &c.  to  which  I  iii^[dtcidy  fab- 
fcribe.  *  It  appears,  therdfore, '  fays  he,  (Ef- 
iay  IL    c  5.)    ^   that  the  dear  and*  <£ftkid 

*  tdlimony   of  our  fenfes  carries  irreliftible 
,  *  conviftion  along  with  it,  to  every  man  in 

*  his  right  judgment     That  this  convidion  is 

*  not  only  irrefiftible,  but  it  is  immediate.   We 

*  alk 
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^  aflc  no  argument  for  the  exiftence  of  the 

*  olgea^  but  thjiL  we  petceive  it ;  Perception 

*  conuiuuids  aiir>b€lief  iq^oh  its  own  authdrity^ 
*.  and  difdaittt  to  re^  its  authonty  upon  any 

*  t&SoT^hi^  whitevcTi '  Again,  when  fpeaking 
of  Memoqr  in>  die  fc^wing  Eilay,  (c.  l.)  he 
ohfervesi  *  Memory-  is   always  accompanied 

*  1/ntix  the  belief  of  that  which  we  Teinember^ 
5;  as,  Perception  is  accompanied  widi  the  belief 
V  of  .that  wbicSili^  perceive^  and  Gonfcioilfnefa 
*,  jv\to  the  beEe£  pf  that  whereof  we  are  eon- 
*.fdkH;is#'  V  I  find,  in  my  iriihd/  add^  he, 
(c^  2.)  ^  jaj  diflni£i  feonce^on  and  a  firm  belief 

*  of  a  feries  bf.paft  events;  but  how  ,this  is 
^  I^oduced^  I  know  ndL  I  call  it  Memory, 
^  b^t  ^s  is  otl^  ^ving  a  name  to  it ;  it  is  not 

*  an  jacoount  of  its  caufe.     I  believe  moit  firm- 

*  ly  ivhat  I  diftin<91y  remembef ;  but  I  csui 
, '  g^ve  no  reafi)ti  of  this  belie£     It  is  the  in- 

*.  fparadon  of  the  Ahmghty  that  gives  me  this 
^.  uiiderftanding. '  ..  .1 

0  2  The 
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Tl^e  coodjafion^to  wliidi  tfaefe  ob&rvaSon$ 
appear  to  me  ttxilead  ia, ^thM Idie c^denjsb  of 
3enfe^  and  tlie  eii^idnvie  iof  Memoryy  as/wcti^  a^ 
^t  of  Ck)nfaoi]&er$^  iri^  ^aoh  of  .thebi,i<xifii- 
pletdy  irnkpeodent  /ibnurces^  jc£i :  be||ef^  ^Mbkh 
cutnhot  be  x^dEbHred  either  ituib  ode  ^nsotb^^  't»^ 
inCoj.i^  cominoa  priacipie^  add  tb  ^HiCdl^ 
pkiikxQ  .  LvvcolKii^IyF  filbicrllbe  'tiii|f  iif&hu'^  ^ul 
^hifi  toDkrlu&m  lappeqfiB  to^rxie  otteff^MbiSto-i 
(S^ikable  mcb  the:  4ci£iiiii€|  i^vludt  «hefcih^  x(h^ 
h^i^  accomftatQjiiig  tfadfb'tipdaifbhiyiliiidjvi^^ 
deed^  aH  bdifif  /wfaateTsr^Lmto        exe^dife'^of 

to&jr,  thsrf^  ialikrmaonibastiiebeM^f  deriv- 
ed Jfrcmi:tlie!lfen&s^  i^  &cmi  M0aAc^;''^i 
that  from  Conibicmfnefsy  are  a^indq^edd^Miof 
€adi  other,  and  dri  inhierent^ih^di^  vecfiiMid^ 
lies  themfelyes  ;  -^  fo  doea  the  tfiumlty  Jrff  Jud^e^ 
merA,  (x  tatber  .R^albn;  prodube'^an  impl^it 
bciief  of  .^^  itealhy  of  &6fe  dSEtibdtioii^  v^^H 
it  points  out)  and  of  thofe  ^srutfaB  W^eh'  ii 
immediately  recognizes  j    which  belief  is  of 
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pecis^aF  kilid,  and  <:i^uiot  be  r^ofv^d  into  any 
oikkv  fyedes^  al^ugh  it  demand  our  aflent 
Avkh  equd  fprc^.  ' 

The  olijede  of  Reaibn,  tlien,  ^ore  thofe  ge- 
neral'truths^  whidi.  J^ve  ufmdly:  been  called 
nec^flary;  Irjr  which  is  mednt^tbat  Jvsre  not  only 
believe  theqi  to  be  tni£v>and!thyr  oppoiities  to 
be  &lfe^'  bttt  that  we  bdievis  Jihsinr  ^  oppofttes  lo 
jbe  in^iiibie;  and  in  their  .very,  nature  feli^ 
<xm!tiQdi£t(3ty.  ^  II16  caufe  of  this  beliefs  and 
convidion  I  am  unable  to  refolve   into  any 
thing  elfe  than,  the  cmginaiconftitutSon  of  our 
nature,  by  which  it  is  decreed  diat  we  csmnot 
rdEbfe  our^  ailent  to  thofe  truths  which  are  the 
proper  objeds  <rf  reaibn,  without  die  confd- 
oufnefe  of  ading  abfinrdly  and  inccmiiftendy, 
-In  Hke^mann^,  the  befief  which  accompanies 
-Petcqation^  Memory,  and  Coi^ioufnefs,  cannot 
-beifefblwd  into  any  thing  elfe  than  the  original 
Hccmfiiciidon  of  our  nature ;  and  it  impreiTes  us 
with  difi  eonvifdon  xrf  eqi^al  certainty,  as  that 
i .  US  which 
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which  Is  inherit  in  R^oiu^  But  we  <!b  not 
call  the  truths  which  fu?  3ifcfertain04  by  tibtefe 
firft  mentioned  faculties  nectary  truths,  b^ 
caufe  we  conceive  their  qppofjtes  to  be  poffible, 
although  we  believe  them  to  be  feMk  .  Both 
kinds  of  truths,  however,  are  called  intiutive) 
or  felf-evident,  hecaofe  tfiey  are  adn^tted,  im- 
mediately, and  upoatheb  owin  propa:  evidence 
alone;  and  tins  laft  mentioned  dafs  of  tmtfais  are 
called  Contingent,  to  diftingtiiih  diem  from  ^e 
neceflary  truths  which  are  die  obje^  of  Reaibn. 

PhUofbphers,  in  general,  have  beein  nmch 
more  diipofed  to  admit  the  evidence  of  Reai- 
fon^  than  that  of  the  various  dafles  of  condni- 
gent  truths ;  and  have  too  fra^endy  ^en^pted 
to  undermine  the  latter  by  means  df  the 
form^.  Thus,  Defcartes,  as  we  have  repeat- 
edly had  occalic»  to  remark,  rejedcd  all  am- 
dngent  evidence,  except  the  evidence  of  Ca:^ 
fcioufaefs ;  and  moft  metajAyficians,  bodi  a»- 
^ient  and  modem,  have  deemed  die  teftimony 

of 
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of  the  fenfes  very  queftionable.  But  the  fcep- 
tical  feSt  of  philofophers,  as  is  well  known, 
have  earned  difbelief  fo  far  as  to  vejeGt  the 
evidence  of  Reafon  itfelf,  and  have  aflerted, 
that  there  was  no  fu£Bcient  caufe  for  believing 
one  thing  more  than  another.  Mr  Hume  is 
doubtlefe  the  moft  ingenious  defender  of  this 
wonderful  paradox  ;  for  a  paradox  it  furdy  is, 
of  tihe  moft  extraordinary  kind,  to  attaixpt  to 
prove,  by  a  laboured  procefs  of  re^foning,  that 
th^e  is  DO  evidence  whatever  in  reafoning 
itfelfc 

The  argument  of  Mr  Hume  amounts  prin- 
cipally to  this,  that  Jud^ent  and  Restfoning 
relblv^  themfelves  into  Conception,  or  the 
mere  formation  of  arbitrary  and  fancifid  ideas* 
To  make  the  matter  very  clear,  he  tells  us, 
(Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  Vol.  L  p.  172.) 
that  an  opinion  or  belief  may  moft  accurately 
be  defined^  '  a  lively  idea,  related  to,  or  aflb- 
*  dated  with  a  prefent  impreilion. '  By  fuch 
y  4  unintelligible 
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uninteUigiUe  explanodoas^  and  fdf-Kxmtradic^ 
twy  aflertions,  has  h0  srttempted  to  fiibrert  the 
evidence  of  the  faculty  of  Reaifoa,  that  invahU 
able  prerc^adve  of  man. 

Scepticifm,  it  has  beai  oblerved^  i^es  itg 
origin  from  a  complete  mifapprehenfion  of  Ht^ 
patufe  of  reafonix^ ;  which,  of  neqeffity,  muft 
reft  upon  fomething  that  is  taken  for  gn^ed| 
or  admitted)  upon  its  Own  pF(^per  evidence, 
forming  what  is  called  a  firft  principte.  To 
afcertain,  therefore,  what  truths  ar^  defervedly 
entitled  to  be  ranked  as  firft  pnnciples,  or  are 
to  be  admitted  intuitively,  is  evlde&^y  an  in-i 
quiry  of  the  higheft  importtooe  j  to  Whliihj  as 
naturally  offering  itfelf  for  confideradon  te  ^s 
place,  we  fhall  turn  otir  att^ntioiv  Ul  the  m%% 
Se^ioij, 


i«e- 
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'      ■•'11    .  . 
Of  First  Princi^es;  w  bftuiiitia  Truibs*  . 

X HE  ^cute  genius  of  Ariftode  feems  to  hare 
formed  very  jtift  notions  of  the  nature  of  firft 
princ^le^  and  the  neceility  of  grounding  every 
fciendfie  invei^gation  upon  thena.  In  the  {^ 
G6nd  tK>G^  of  his  Analytics,  we  hsive  what 
iiMiy  be  called  ft  treatife  upon  firft  princ^les ;; 
amd  k  is  &e  old^  upon  the  fubjedl:  of  which 
w^  ir(^  pdfefled,  Amoiig  other  valuable  re- 
marks,  Ar^ttk  fays,  (AiValyt  L  2.  c.  16.) 
^  Except  fome  firft  principles  be  taken  for 
^  grained,  there  can  ibe'tiei^er  rfeafibn  nor 

•  reafottitigi     It  is  inijpoffibl^  that  every  truUs 

*  fhodid  adifilt  of  proof,  otherwlfi^'prodF  Woidd 
^  extend  ^h4^itiumi  which  is  altogether  iii4 

*  *  compatibl*  with  its  ««ure  ;  and  if  :jevCT  Aen 

^  attempt 
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*  attempt  to  prove  a  firll  principle,  it  is  becaufe 

*  they  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  pro(£  * 

Ariftotle,  however,  has  attempted  no  enu- 
meration of  firft  principles ;  and  although  he 
appears  to  have  formed  fo  very  juft  notions  of 
their  general  nature,  yet  it  is  manifeft,  from 
Ate  tenor  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  that  he 
afliimed  many  things  as  firft  principles,  which, 
not  only  have  no  claim  to  be  confid^red  as 
felf-evideflit,  Init  which  we  now  certainly 
know  to  be  falie.  Such  were  the  aiTumptions, 
t|iat  the  earth  is  at  reft,  that  the  heaVCTiy 
bodies  move  in  circles,  that  o^urerablu^  a 
vacuum,  that  all  bodies  are  cpmpdfed  of  ?xat» 
ter  and  form,  and  a  variety  of  others, 

Defcartes  wjts  the  firft  that  fuccef^fuUy  expdT- 
ed  the  fellacy  of  the  Ariftotelian  phijofophy,  at 
leaft  in  fo  bx  aa  regards  Metaphyfics ;  aad  af^pears 
to  have  been  fully  aware  oi  the  ^roneous  con- 
elufions  to  which  fo  fliiany  gratuitous  afliimp-^ 

tion§ 
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tiom  muft  lead.  While,  f  however,  hergeded 
the  numerous  hypothefes  of  Ariftode^:,he  went 
into  an  oppoOte  error,  ho  lefs  dangerous  to 
found  philofophy,  by  narrowing  too  much  the 
bails  of  firft  principles,  or  truths  which  muft 
be  admitted  on  their  own  proper  evidenced 
In  the  philofophy  of  pxmd,  he  exprefsly  ad- 
mit$  but  one'  firft  principle,  the  confcioufnefe 
of  our  exiftence;  and  he  attempts  to  deduce 
all  natural  phenomena  from  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  matter  and  motion  alone.  To  this 
circumftance  may  fairly  be  afcribed  all  tte  falfe 
philofophy  of  Berkeley,  Hume^  and  the  mo- 
dem ibeptics. 

To  miftakes  in  firft  principles,  then,  ap- 
pears to  be  due  much  of  the  fophiftry  that  has 
fo  long  perplexed  the  world.  The  firft  perfon 
who  &ems  to  have  been  fufficiently  aware  of 
dris  truth,  was  thfe  well-known  Father  Buffier, 
whof^,  *  Traite  des  Premiers  Verities,  et  de  la 
^  Source  de  nos  Jugemais, '   appeared  about 

the 
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the  year  1724,  and  forms  the  firft  exprefe 
treatife  i^xm  firft  prindples  fince  the  time  of 
Ariftode.  The  opinioii  ^ven  of  tbis  work,  by 
a  very  competent  judge  (Dr ,  Rdd),  is  in  the 
higheft  degree  favouraUe.  ^  I  think, '  fays 
he  (EiFay  6.  on  the  Imelleduai  Powers,  c  7.) 

*  there  is  more  which  I  take  to  be  original  in 
^  this  Treatife,  than  In  moil  books  of  the  me- 
^  taphyfical  kind  I  harre  met  with  j  that  many 
^  of  his  notions  are  fdid}   and  that  odiers, 

*  which  I  cannot  akogedier  ^^pprove,  are  ii^* 

*  nious^ '  ' 

The  work,  indeed,  appears  to  be  juftly  en* 
tided  to  this  high  encomium ;  for  it  is  charac- 
terized throughout  by  an  uncommon'  portion 
of  good  fenfe,  and  a  perfed  freedom  from  .at« 
tachment  to  any  philofophical  hypotheiis  or 
fyftem.  In  the  courfe  of  Buffier's  inquiries, 
the  mod  celebrated  coatroyeriies  in  philo&)phy 
come  incidentally  to  be  touched  iipoa}  &ich 
as  the  fjMrituality  of  the  human  ibul,  the  quef-* 

tion 
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tion  ofmoiial  tiberty  ^lid  iieceffity,  the  al^farad: 
altt^^ites  jof :  lime  and ;  ipac^,  property)  and  ao 
cktent,  identity,  efflfencei  Sec. ;  and ,  even  A« 
celebral:^:ideal  theory ;  aiid^  upon  ail  thefe  di& 
iicnlt  qiie£tion9,  the  <)l!)fer?adon$  of  this  author 
aieinthehigheftxkgree  ratiboai  and  fatisfac- 

With  fefp^  to  his  more  Immediate  fub- 
jefiti  the  firft  p|4ndples>  of  kaibwledg^,  it  may 
be  laid,  ^ttiat:  puffier  has  been  mor^  fuccefsful 
in  pointing  out  the  neceffity  of  admitting  a  va- 
xiety  of  iuckiq^on  dtttir  own  proper  emdence^ 
|:&mmliiepailicldar  eo^ome^^  d^aSxH^ 

catMm  which  he  iias  hs&us.  The  two  great 
fbuocesftoni.whid^  he  derives  his  h&  princi- 
ples, are  the  confcioufiiela  we  have  of  i  our 
OW&  tiiaughts^  axiidcommoii  fenfe  * ;  which  lad 
ibmce^  h^  fays,,  ia  Ican^ly  injentioned  jby  phikv 
fophers ;  but  which  he  employs  in  the  xroixuiiba 
^ceptatdon  of  tiae  phia&,  as  denoting  the  faculty 

by 

I  .11       I  n  ■  II  I     ii.i„.i  ,     .  ■ 

*  *  Sens  commun.  * 
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by  which  men  form  judgments  on  die  ordinaiy 
obgedts  of  their  experience,  whidi  are  not  pf^ 
perly  fubjefts  of  Confcioufiieft.  *  IfJ  *  fays 
he,  ^  the  advocates  for  innate  ideas  underftand^ 

*  by  that  term,  what  I  mean  by  common  sense^ 
^  I  fhall  not  cavil  about  words ;  and  as  they 
^  cannot  avoid  coinciding  with  me,  and  admits 

*  ting  common  fenfe  for  the  firft  rule  of  truth, 

*  I  fhall  readily  agree  to  admit  theit  imiate 

*  ideas,  taking  them,  however,  in  their  pre- 
^  cife  and  true  fignification.  *     (Parti.  cSj) 

In  the  fame  chapter,  he  gives  the  following 
examples  of  the  principles  of  common  fenfe^ 
though  not  as  a  complete  enumeratlcMi  of  theoL 

1.  There  are  other  beings,  and  other  men 
in  the  world  befides  myfel£ 

2.  There  is  in  them  fbmething  that  is  calU 
ed  truth,  wifdom,  prudence ;  and  this  fome^ 
thing  is  not  merely  arbitrary. 

3.  There  is  in  me  £»mething  that  I  call  in* 
telligence,  or  mind ;   and  fomething  which  is 

not 
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not  diat  intelligence,  or  mind,  and  vihkh  is 
t^uned  lH)dly ;  fo  that  each  pofTefles  projperti^ 
diflfei:ent  from  the  odifen 

♦.  What  is  generally  laid  aild  thought  by 
men  in  all  ages  and  counlxies  of  the  worlds  is 
true; 

5.  All  men  have  not  combined  to  deceive 
and  impofe  tipon  me. 

6*  What  is  not  intdligence^  or  mind,  can^ 
not  produce  all  the  effects  of  intelligence,  or 
mind ;  nether  can  a  fortuitous  jumble  of  ptf^ 
tides  of  matter  form  a  work  of  fuch  ord^ 
and  (6  r^ular  motion,  as  a  watch. 

In  chapter  7th,  Buffier  mentions  three  qua*- 
Hdes,  or  tdfts,  by  which  firft  truths,  or  maxims, 
of  common  fenfe,  may  be  diftinguiihed  from 
all  others*  ift.  They  are  fo  clear,  that  they 
cannot  be  proved  by  any  thixxg  dqajrer :  2d, 
They  have  been  admitted  in  all  countries,  apd 
at  all  times,  with  exceedingly  few  exiceptions : 
and,  3d,  They  are  fo.ftrongly  imprinted  ia 

our 
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our  minds,  diat  we  regdUte  oar  conduGk  by 
tbem  |n  i^lxe  o£  all  t2ie  fpeculadvQ  refinenMots 
of  that  philofophy  which  denies  diMS.  In 
tsunying  oa  his  inquiries,  he  feetns  to  confider 
the  general  confent  of  Mnanlind  as  affi>rduig 
the  fureft  teft,  by  which  firft  truths  are  made 
known ;  and,  althou^  aware  of  die  <»bje&ion 
which  the  generally  prevaiMmg  prejudices,  and 
falfe  qpinion^,  which  ha^e  been  found  among 
men,  fumiih  to  this  do<fib^ne,  he  i6  not^oge- 
ther  ibccdbful  M  <3l)^viai!mg  its'forcei  'He  has 
IlkeMfe  fallen  into  tie  common  error  of  hid 
time,  by  considering  4iiQ«efl&mony^  the  fen- 
fes,  as  at  beft  affording  but  probable  evidence, 
and  by  n6  Uteanis  entitled  io.  be  rmlk?BdocfSk  the 
^ting  <^  0&r(din  and  ibtuidve  itirutkJ  ^Jl^e- 
-fid^ice  of  oiemory^  Jikew^  flii^^  on  >  die 
fame  level  as  ^e  ^idediee  ^of  fei^'  '(See 

:.  ■.  •        :.       ;  ;.  ■  :; dv/r^  -.ni 

The  impoxtanll  fciesteer  d{  'firft . trathsi  thus 
iiicoefifulfy  tofi(is^en€ed^>by' 'jBu$  fi)r 
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a  while  to  hare' attraded  little  notice ;  and  the 
caretf  of  fcepticifih  Was  hy  no  means  impeded 
J>y  the  Able  argmnents  whidi  the  leamed  fa*- 
ther  had  oppofed  to  it  The  writings  of  Mr 
Hume  brought  the  fceptical  fyftem  to  its  fi- 
niflied  ftate^  and  prbpk)fed  a  fet  of  doftrines  fd 
completely  repugnant  to  comition  fenfe/that, 
as  was  naturally  to  he  expeded,  men  b^^  a*- 
gain  to  feek  for  the  foundations  of  a  rational 
bdief,  and  to  endeavour  to  afcertmn  what  the 
firft  priixcijrfes  of  knowledge  really  were*  Dr 
Reid  W^  undoubtedly  among  the  firll^  as  well 
aathe  mbft.emibent^  in  conducting  this  import- 
ant inquiry ;  and  was  led  to  it,  as  he  himielf 
candidly  confeffe^,  by  the  repugnance  he  felt  at 
admitting  the  obnoxious  tenets  of  Mr  Hume. 

,In  the  dedication  to  his  Inquiry  intt)  the 
Human  JV^d,  (firft  publilhed  in  1164,)  this 
philofbpha*  infprms  us,  that  he  never  thought 
of  calling  in  queftion  the  received  principles 
with  regard  to  the  human  underfUnding,  until 

X  the 
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^  Treatife  of  Human  Natme  wft8  pnl^ied 
in  tkp  year  175&  To  diis  he  W99  led,  l»y  kis 
ndudance  ta  adnul  the  £:qf)d6a|  dodikie)  he* 
ing  &siJy  perfiiadedy  he  hytj  ^  tift  abfohite 
^  fcepticifm  k  not  more  d^rudii^  of  the~^uth 
^  of  a  CSuiftian,  than  of  die  fidence  of  a  phi- 
^  lofqpher,  and  of  die  prnd^^ce  of  a  mfy^  of 
^  ccmiinon  underftan^ng.  ^  I9  diis,  Iu&  firft 
pubHcation  upon  Int^edoa)  Hubfi^pfay,  h^ 
fully  invd%ales  thofe*  meotat  op^alioQs  ^nhich 
depend  npo^  the  ^ye  fenf^  and  aQacks  fc^ 
tidfin  in  lt&  ^rongeft  ho^,  hf  eftabii&kig  tbe 
antbcHrity  of  the  fbnfb^  a&  decifive  in  dimr  owa 
proper  province,  and  aibrding  piind^lids  oi 
hdlef  SL^  eev^am  a$  any  which  we  pofiMs.  in 
this  ^lecolaticMi,  Dr  Reid  wa&  cc^^lecety  ori^ 
ginal^  as  no  philofopl^r  before  him  had  confi- 
dared  d^e  evii^ence  of  &nfe  aa  any  tMng  more 
dian  probable^  at  heft  ^  biuttlii?  being  once  e&ab^ 
blifhed  as  zxi  intnitive  (rath,  or  firft  pifincipH 
thbe  certainty  of  tlie  evidence  of  memory,  cofik 
iibiourpe&,  and  odiera  of  ow:  £u:iil^e^  ea^y  £3!^ 

lowed  J 
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lowed  J  land  nodliiig  tei!iaifi«d  but  to  arraiige 
dnd  m«dk)dhMf  the  t^^us  fpeele^  of  idtuitiv^ 
tnn^i  or  cdftsan  afid  independent  fotfifces  of 
belief 

The  effaf  on  the  Imtnutabiltty  of  Tni&^ 
pMbfiihed  bfDrBeattie  in  1770,  fuecefsfuUy 
kHowtd  up  the  blow  wiMi  Df  Rdid.  hail  lo^ 
v^ed  againft  the  Ibeptkal  fyftem.  It  gires  a 
more  detatted  e^an^tidtloa  to  the  obnoxiotM^ 
tenets  ot  Huilie,  as  wett  ad  of  Berkde^  and 
the  other  fceptical  writers ;  and  cont^ns  many 
important  dbfervations  on  the  nature  of  evi- 
dencfey  the  rUSottsi  grounde  6f  befief)  and  the 
^ffe»ilt  ii)ecies  of  tftith&  In  thiai  wotfe  thc^ 
authot  prbpofes  the  following  ennnieration  of 
the  various  Mncfe  of  erldente,  or  fotirces  of 
belief,  i.  Mathematical  etidence/  i.  Thtf 
evMerice  of  e^tettxal  fenfe.  s.  The  evtdertc^ 
of  confcioufiiefs.  4.  The  evidende  of  mettioty* 
S.  That  e^4dence  which  we  hav^^  when,  horn 
efifefts,  we  infier  canfes.     &.  Probable  evidence ; 

X  2  and^ 
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and,  7.  The  evidence  of  teftimony.  The  firft 
five,  he  ftates  to  be  certain  iiituitive  truths,  or 
maxims  of  common  feqfe,  .  The  remaioiog 
two  he  likewife  confiders  as  intuitive  truths,  or 
maxims  of  common  fenfe,  but  which  we  hold 
pnly  to  be  probable,  and  not  certain ;  and  he 
divides  the  Qth  clafs  into  two  fpecies,  1ft,  The 
evidence  by  which  we  judge  of  future  events 
by  our  paft  experience  of  fimilar  events ;  and, 
2d,  The  evidence  of  dnalogy,  (See  Eflay  on 
the  Immutability  of  Truth,  Part  I,  c.  2^) 

.  The  work  of  Dr  Campbell  on  the  Phi- 
lofophy  of  Rhetoric,  publifhed  in  1776,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  fame  fchool  which  ha4^  given 
buth  to  the  writings  of  Reid  and  Seattle  ;  and 
among  aU  thefe  authors  there  e^ed,  not  only 
a  fimilarity  of  fentiments,  but  the  greateft  mu- 
tual cordiality.  To  this  circumftance  we  may 
afcribe  the  tAapter  which  Dr  Campbell  has 
introduced,  *  of  the  different  fources  of  evi- 
*  jdence,  and  the  different  fubjeds  to  which 

*  they 
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*  they  are  refpedtively  adapted,'  (Vol.  L  b.  1. 
c.  5.);  arid  which  he  himfelf  acknowledges  not 
to  be  very  intimately  conne€ked  with  his  fub- 
jefl:.  Dr  Campbell  divides  all  evidence  into  two 
kinds  ;  Intuitive,  which  is  admitted  imn^ediate- 
ly,  on  a  bare  attention  to  the  ideas  under  re- 
view ;  and  Deduddve,  which  is  admitted  me- 
diately, by  a  comparifon  of  thefe  with  other 
ideas.  Intuitive  evidence  he  arranges  under 
three  heads,  l.  Mathematical  axioms,  which 
he  dates  to  be  the  refult  of  pure  Intette&ion : 
'2.  Confcioufnef* :  and,  3.  Common  Senfe ;  un*. 
der  which  laft  he  feems  to  comprehend,  both  the 
evidence  of  Senfe  and  that  of  Memory,  as  he 
gives  the  following  fpecimea  of  the  truths  which 
we  derive  from  this  fource.  ^  Whatever  has  a 
'  beginning,  has  a  caufe.  When  there  is  in 
'  the  eflfeift  a  manifeft  adjuftment  of  the  feve- 

*  ral  parts  to  a  certain  end,  there  is  intelligence 
'in  the  caufe.     The  courfe  of  nature  will  be 

*  the  fame  to-morrow  that  it  is  to-day ;  or,  the 
^  future  will  refemble  the  paft.     There  is  such 

X  3  "-  a 
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*  a  thing  «j  ^^^;  or,  t^4  arf  mat€ri(d  juk^ 

*  stwce^y  in^cpencknt  gf  £6#  wm^s  cmc^wns^ 
^  Tb«^   ^«  other  uH^lUgrat  bf  iogp  in  thf 

*  univ^rfe  be(id«s  me.     STAr  ^k^r  nfmfcwte^ 

*  //o«x  ^wjf  metmry^  in  r^g^rd  (a  pa$t  €%>cnti^ 
^  fp^  indubiti^lJily  truf, '  D^«^¥e  fvidwce  U 
fown4^  upon  the  iotuitwej  aa4  1^  Cumpr 
b?U  confide  it  us  of  two  jkiacU ;  ^hat  whi^h  19 
fouiKled  iqpoa  th«  asdoma  of  poK  laOelledjknpi, 
Vhich  he  calls  Sdeotific  ot  Demmftra^v^t 
a]a4  that  which  is  founck4  upon  the  dixies  of 
qoniciQufaei(s  ai:id  fommoa  iwi^^  whld^t  hf 
^1$  Moral  OP  Probable  Eyid^w:?,  wad  divide 
h  iato^-  J,  The  knowle^  we  ^riw  firwa 
^xperienc^  j  8,  That  from  analogy ;  »,  T^i- 
tnouy ;  aad,  4.  The  (dcidation  cf  chance ; 
which  laft  he  confider$  as  a  ii4»;«d  land  of  evi- 
dence, pa«ly  certain,  »nd  partly  probaWe  oaly. 

The  f^milarity  of  thefe  two  arrangements 
Is  very  evideot ;  and  it  is  likewife  plaiii,  that 
bQth  are  meant;  to  ccnnprehend,  nc«^only  intui-* 

tive 
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tive  trodiii,  which  jtte  cmr  idii]te(Hitf«  concciii, 
but  IHcewife  tJbe  ^ndente  which  is  defired 
from,  a  clumi  of  pmaij  or  prodefe  ctf  reafobitig^ 
Without  &appmg  to  iaqunre  into  the  merite  or 
defeds  of  ^ther  daffific^tion,  we  fhall  proceed 
to  fiate  the  refbk  of  Dr  Reid's  final  examina^- 
tion  oE  this  important  fubjed^  as  coiUained  in 
ids  kft  ptodu&icm  oil  iiis  InteO^ual  Powers 
of  Man,  firft  publiihed  in  1785^  ^6xac  an  intei> 
val  of  ikineteen  years  continued  reflexion  On 
the  fubjed  whkh  had  given  bkth  to  his  Ini- 
quity in  ll&L 

In  the  efTay  upon  Jud^Aent^  Ik  Reid  has 
beftowed  a  great  ddal  of  coniideratifm  up(m  the 
&h}ed  of  firft  princif^^  and  devoted  fevertd 
chapters  to  their  dilcti03on«  In  Chapter  4.  he 
obferves,  that,  although  it  is  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  a  firft  principle  to  admk  of  a  dired 
€f  apodidical  pr'oof,  beeaufe  it  mtdk  nec^^ly 
be  taken  for  granted  up6di  its  olvA  proper  evi- 
dence i  yet  we  are  not  deftitUtQ  o£  m^ans,  by 
X  4  whicK 
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which  thofe  that  are  jiift  and  folid  may  be 
confirmed,  and  thofe  that  are  falfe  may  be 
deted:ed.  He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  and 
illuflrate  thefe  means,  which  he  makes  to  be 
thefe  five,  ift,  To  Ihew  tibat  a.firft  principle 
Hands  upon  die  fitme  foc^g  with  others 
which  we  implidtly  admit.  2d,  The  proof  aJ 
absurdumy  which  fiimifhes  a  very  £aldsEa£koTj 
W3J  of  eftablifhing  the  certainty  of  a  firft  prin- 
ciple, by  (hewing  the  inconfHlencies  that  refuk 
from  rejefting  it  3d,  Proving  that  the  prih-p 
ciple  in  queftion  has  had  the  confent  of  aU 
ages  and  ns^tions.  4th,  Shewing  that  it  has 
had  a  place  in  the  human  mind  from  earlieft 
infancy ;  or,  5th,  That  it  influences  our  prac- 
tice in  the  common  condud  pf  life,  in  fpite  of 
the  refinements  of  fophiftry, 

This  being  premifed,  Dr  Reid  proceeds  to 
an  enumeration  of  firft  principles,  or  intuitive 
truths,  which  he  divides  into  two  clafles ;  thofe 
which  are  necefTary  and  immutAle,  whofe  con^- 

trary 
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tfary  is  hnpoflible ;  and  thofe  which  are  con- 
tingent and  mutable,  and  which  depend  upon 
the  prefent  conftittttion  of  things.  (Eflay  VI. 
on  the  Intell.  Powers,  c.  S.) 

He  begins  with  the  confideratibn  of  the 
fecond  clafs,  of  which  he  enumerates  the  foir 
lowing  fpecies,  at  the  fame  time  illuftrating 
each  at  length.     *  1ft,  *  fays  he,  *  I  hold  as  a 

*  firft  principle,  the  exiftence  of  every  thing  of 

*  which  I  am  confcious.    2d,  That  the  thoughts 

*  of  which  I  am  confcious,  are  the  thoughts  of 

*  a  being  which  I  call  myself ^  my  miftdj  my 

*  person.   3d,  That  thpfe  things  did  really  hap- 

*  pen  which  I  diftiniMy  remember.     4th,  An- 

*  other  firft  prindple    is,  our  own  perfonal 

*  identity,  and  continued  exiftence,  as  far  back 

*  as  we  remember  any  thing  diftinftly.     5th, 

*  Another,  that  thofe  things .  do  really  exift 
^  which  we  diftindly  perceive  by  our  fenfes, 

*  and  are  vraat  we  percdve  them  to  be.     6th, 

*  Another,  that  we  have  fome  degree  of  power 

*  over 
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^  over  our^  a^on8,  and  the  determmatkms  of 
^  our  will.  7th,  Another,  that  the  natural 
^  faculties  by  which,  we  dUtinguifli  tiruth  fix^oi 
^  error  are  not  fallacious.     8th,  TThat  there  b 

*  life  and  intelligence  in  our  fellow-mai,  with 
^  whom  we  convarfe.  9th,  That  celtam  fea- 
^  tures  of  the  countenance,  founds  of  die  voice, 
^  and  gefturea  of  the  body,  indio^  celtain 
^  thoughts  and  difpofidons  of  mmd.  10th, 
^  That  ther^  is  a  cartsdn  r^ard  due  to  huoiaii 
^  teftimony  in  matters  of  fad}  and  even  to 
^  human  authority  in  matters  of  opitik)^ 
^  I  ith,  There, are  many  events  d^)eiidi]3^  up- 
^  on  the  will  di  man,  in  which  there  ts  a  felf- 
^  evident  probability,  greater  or  leis,  according 
^  to  circumftances ;  and,  IfiMh,  That,  in  the 
^  {^esiomena  of  nature,  what  is  to  be>  will 
^  probably  be  like  to  what  has  berai  in  fimilar 

*  circumiiances. ' 

The  ncceflary  firft  principles  are  wtett  have 
gai^rally  been  daK»ninated  axioms ;  and,  of 

thefe, 
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tb^ir,  t)r  R^  reckcms  various  fpecies,  according 
to  the  fciences  to  which  they  belong,  *  ift^ 
^  Ti^te  are  grammatical  axioms,  fuch  as,  that 
^  w&cf  eoQ9|^lete  &QXBOI0B  muft  have  a  verh. 
^  3d»  JLogical  asucnns,  a$  dbiat  ev^  propofi^ 
^'  tioa  U  ^Bthfr  tme  or  fidfe ;  whatever  may  be 
^  truly  ftSreied  of  a  genua,  may  be  truly  a£> 
^  finned  of  ail  the  fpedes,  and  all  the  indxn^ 

*  dualt  b^k»g7ung  to  that  genu$.    sd,  Matbe-* 
^  matioai  nxioma,    which    are   well  known* 

*  4th,  There  are  aifioms,  he  thinks,  even  in 
^  mattery  of  tafte,  by  which  our  deciGons  in 

*  the  Ibe  ari$  9x9  regulated.    5th,  There  are 
^  likewi&  axioms  in  moralsi  which  regulate 

*  our  q^iniong  of  right  and  wrong.   And,  6th^ 

*  TTiere  are  metsqphyfical  aKioms,  fuch  as,  that 

*  all  quaJi^  rouft  have  a  fubje£t;  whatever 

*  begins  to  ewft,  muft  have  a  caufe  which  pro^ 

*  d^eed  it   And,  Uftly,  that  defign  and  intelli* 
^  gence  in  the  pwfe,  may  be  inferred,  with 

*  Wrtwfirty,  firom  warks  or  figns  of  it  in  the 
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*  efFea:. '     (Eflay  VI.  on  the  Intellea.  Powers, 
c.  6.) 

All  thefe  firft  principhs  of  knowledge  are, 
accOTding  to  Dr  Reid's  fyftem,  the  dilates  of 
what  he  calls  Common  Senfe.  The  following 
paflage  feems  to  convey  the  cleared  explication 
of  this  philofopher's  fentiments  refpeding  the 
meaning  of  this  term.  *  We  afcribe  '  fays  he 
(Eflay  VI.  on  the  InteUedual  Powers,  c.  2.) 

*  to  reafon,  two  ofiices  or  degrees.     The  firft 

*  is,  to  judge  of  things  felf-evident ;  tlie  fe- 

*  cond,  to  draw  conclufions  that  are  not  felf- 

*  evident,  firom  thofe  that  are.     The  firft  of 

*  thefe  is  the  province,  and  the  fole  province 

*  of  Common  Senfe ;  and,  therefore,  it  coin- 

*  cides  with  reafon  in  its  whole  extent,  and  is 

*  only  another  name  for  one  branch  or  one 

*  degree  of  reafon.     Perhaps  it  may  be  faid, 

*  Why  then  Ihould  you  give  it  a  particular 

*  name,  fince  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  only  a 
^  4egree  of  reafon  ?     It  would  be  a  fufficient 

'  ^lifwf  r 
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*  anfwer  to  this,  Why  do  you  abpQfh  a  name 
^  which  is  to  be  found  ia  the  language  of  all 
^  ci^Uzed  nations,  and  has  acquired  a  ri^t 

*  by  prefcrijption  ? — ^Every  wife  man  will  be 

*  apt  to  think,  that  a  name^  wMch  is  found  in 
^  all  limguages,  as  £q:  baqk  as  we  can  trace 

*  them,  is  not  without  fome  ufe. '  * 

JDr  Beattie  feems  to  Jbave  employed  the  term 
in  the  fame  acceptation,  or  in  a  yet  more  ex- 

tenfive 


*  A  fimilar  account  of  the  province  of  Common  Senfe, 
is  given  at  tbe  conclufion  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Human 
Mind.  .  ^  Such  ori^nal  and  natural  judgments,  *  fays  our 
author,  (c.  8.)  *  are,  therefore,  a  part  of  that  furniture 

*  which  nature  hath  given  to  the  human  underftanding. 

*  They  are  a  part  of  our  conftitution,  and  all  the  difco- 

*  veries  of  our  reafon  are  grounded  upon  them*  They 
^;  make  up  what  is  c^Ued  /A^  ctptmoH  sefise  of  mankind  g 

*  and  what  is  manifeftly  contraJi^  to  any  of  thofe  firft 
'  principles,  is  what  we  call  absurd. ' — *  A  clear  explica- 
^  tion   and  enumeration  of  the '  principles  of  Common 

*  Senfe,'  adds  Dr  Reid,  «  is  o;ie  of  the  chief  desiderata 

*  in  logic.  * 
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tmfive  fcnfe^  fix  »to  camprebcvKl  probi^e  ad 
weQ  u  cettaia  trudiii  *  I  aoi  alide,  ^  fays  he^ 
^  to  provt^y  diat  except  wi^bdlrre  manytiHfigg 
^  wkhaur  poof^  we  never  eaa  bdie?«  any 
^  thmg^  at  all ;  for  diat  all  km&  te^onifig 
^  muft  ukimately  raft  on  die  priiidple«  of  com- 
^  men  fenfe,  that  h^  oti  prindpfe»  ktindvely 

*  certain,  or  intmtively  probaUe ;  and,  confe- 
^  quently,  diat  cofmM>n  fimfe  is  tfa«  iilt&^ate 
^  ju<%e  of  troth,  to  wbkh  roaifesi  muft  cond^ 

*  nually  ad  in  fubordinatiocu  '  (May  on 
Truth,  paxt  u  cu)  He  had  befiaie  xiefined 
Reafon  to  be  ^  that  &culty  which  enables  us, 
^  from  reladont  or  ideaa  diat  are  known,  to 

*  inveftigate  fuch  as  are  unknown ; '  fcy  whidi 
he  plainly  confines  it  to  what  has  more  uiually 
been  called  reasoning.  This  fiiculty  he  repte-* 
fents  aa  totally  (MiA^k  from  Ccxnmon  Senfe^ 
which  iignifies  ^  that  power  of  th#  mind  w^ch 

*  perceives  truth,  or  commands  belief;  nc^  by 
^  progreffive  argumentadon,  but  by  an  inftan* 

*  taneous,  inftindive,  and  irrefiftible  impulfe  \ 

^  derived 
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*  derived  nekher  from  education,  nor  from 
^  hdiAtj  but  fix>m  nature;  aClmg^  independently 

*  on  owt  will,  whaaever  its  objeft  is  prefented, 
^  acGOfding  to  an  eftaU^ed  law,  Mtd  Aere- 
^  fore  pf operiy  eafied  5^^  ;  and  adiog  in  a 
^  fiffiikr  manner  upon  all^  €>r  at  leafl  a  great 
^  HMyoritjr  dF  iqankind,  and  d^erefore  properly 

*  C2^ed  Common  Sense.  '     (ut  fuprab) 

DrCin^dl,  »w^  may  gather  &omhis 
oMimwttion  of  tbe  various  kii^  of  Qvid^ice 
abready  qooted,  employed  the  tctm  in  a  mcare 
Umited  acceptation^  as  denoting  only  the  £ek 
c^^ty  \if  whidi  we  are  made  acqwdnted  with 
a  Kmited  clafs  of  firft  trutiis.  The  term  i&  on* 
doubtedly  liable  to  ocmTiderable  amhigutty^  ai^ 
ta  conunoa  ufe^  it  is  ao^loyed  to  denote  not 
only  die  more  ordinairy  application  of  am  vee^ 
femng  powers,  hvx,  sikx  pvadical  prudence,  a 
quick  difcemment  of  prcpaxty  cdcc^u£t^  c»r 
what  is  genetiaUy  cafied^  worldly  wi^fom*  & 
vea  as  defined  by  the   phSk^ophers  whole 

wordt 
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words  we  have  juft  quoted,  it  is  confefledly 
cbut  a  fubilitute  for  fome  other  operation  of  the 
mind,  or  combination  of  operations,  to  which 
more  precife  names  have  been  gi^ven.  On  tins 
accoimt,  in  what  I  have  yet  to  fay  upoQ  the 
fubjed  of  firft  principles,  I  (hall  not  have  re- 
courfe  to  this  undefined  mental  power  in  tracing 
their  origin. 

From  the  remarks  made  in'  the  preceding 
Sedion,  and  the  definition  which  has  he&a  gir 
yen  of  Reafon,  it  is  evident  that  I  cannot  con- 
ndt  concur  with  Dr  Reid  in  deriving  the  con- 
yiftion  which  attends  all  intmfive  truths,  firom 
the  operation  of  judgment  alone,  or  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  or  even  of  the  faculty  of  Reafon, 
taken  in  its  mod  extenfive  fignification.  The 
evidence  which  accompanies  certain  of  our  fa- 
culties, fuch  as  Con^ioufnefs,  Perception,  Me- 
mory, &c^  I  conceive  to  ftand  folely  upon  its 
own  ground,  and  not  to  be  reducible  to  any 
other  clafs  Of  evidence.     Inftead,  therefcMre,  of 

enuiperating 
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eillitnerating  the  various  individual  truths  to 
vMch  our  afleut  is  unavoidably  given,  I  fhall 
only  attempt  to  afceftsdn  what  are  the  faculties 
which,  according  to  the  conftitution  of  man, 
are  each  accompanied  with  intuitive  belief  ^  at 
the  fame  dme  examining  Unda:  which  of  theie 
the  firft  principles  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
daflifications  are  naturally  comprehended ;  and 
how  £ur  all  the  particulars  contained  in  thefe 
daffifkations  are  really  entitled  Jto  die  appeUa^ 
tion  of  firft  truths^ 


SECTION    ilL 

Cta^sifitation  of  Jit  si  Pririciptei. 

Ltii  conformity  to  the  plan  mentiQftdd  at  the 

conclufion  of  the  preceding  Se^otx,  I  would 

Y  propoA 
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propofe  the  followiag  ^mmnfiration  of  th^ 
fimix:^  from  which  w«  derim  our  intuitive 
^i^^  or  pf  thc^  originil  fa^ulHffi  of  mm 
which  s^e  each  apcempamed  wilii  a  complete 
wi4 1ndqpea(tent  convi^on  of  the  certmaty  of 
thc^^  truth*  which  ^y  make  Iraown  to  u$. 
rft.  The  wi^once  of  Confciouibrft :  2d,  The 
evidence  rf  Ssiafe :  ^  Tlie  widonce  of  Merr 
HK^ry:  4th,  Tte  eyidcnce  of  Reifoa:  To 
which  I  hav«  to  add*  5th,  The  ©Kidence  of 
the  Moral'  facidty^ 

ift,  That  the  faculty  of  Confcioufiiefs  is^ 
accompanied  with  an  irrefiftibie  belief  of  the 
real  exiftence  of  its  objects,  we  have  had  oc- 
calion  particularly  to  ftate,  when  treating  bf 
that  faculty  in  Chapter  1.  It  is  in  confequence 
of  this  law  of  our  nature  alone,  that  we  be- 
lieve ourfelv^  to  h%  endowf4  with  f\i§h  men- 
tal powers,  as  Memory,  Abftradionj  or  Con- 
ception, or  to  poflofe  the  addve  principjea  of 
(^uriofity,  Bmvplence,   J^ri^eadlhip,   or  ?ity* 

I» 
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In  flioit,  upon  dbe  evidence  of  thb  fecuhy 
muft  reft  ike  whirie  fcience  of  the  hucaan 
mind ;  wbidt  smtft  tiecei&rily  be  confidered  aa 
isi  mere  bafeleft  fabric,  if  \t  be  denied  that  the 
eridroce  of  C0Q£t:iouihfl&  is  cert^  aod  pre*- 
cife. 

Under  the  evidence  of  Coi^iouibefs  comes 
inanifeftiy  to  be  claffed  die  firli  contingtyit 
truth  in  Ik  Reid'a  enumecatuxi.  (See  the  pre*- 
ceding  Section.)  To  the  iame  chi&  I  am  inclinr- 
ed  Ukeivife  to  refer  die  fecond  truth  of  tiie  fame 
tttiuosieradon  $  while  die  fourth  fwm$  to  deiire 
its  origin  from  the  joint  operation  of  Ck^i- 
o^ifhefs  and  Metnorjr;  for^  as  has  been  ob- 
hrv^A  in  Qk  1.^  die  a)itvi£ti(m  of  our  perfo* 
fud  idei^ty  cannot  be  derived  from,  cotxfeiotif- 
ne&  alone,  ¥?idiout  very  A&ad  confeqiueiicas. 

To  this  firft  elafe  alfo,  I  think,  may  juftly 

be  referred  the  6tli  of  Dr  HLeid's  contingent 

truths,  via^  ^  that  we  have  feme  degree  of 

y  3  *  power 
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*  power  over  our  adHons,  and  the  detenmna?- 

*  tions  of  our  will..'  That  we  poffefs,  as  a 
part  of  our  conftitution,  that  principle  or  facul- 
ty which  is  called  Volition,  or  the  adHve  prin- 
ciple, and  which  is  always  exercifed  previous 
to  every  effort,  or  action  of  the  individual,  is, 
I  think,  as  certainly  made  known  to  us  by 
Confdoufnefs,  as  that  we  have  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  :  Memory '  or  Ck)nception.  But 
the  very  efience  of  this  ficulty  confifb  in  di-> 
reeling  and  controuling  our  actions ;  and  the 
determination  of  the  will  is  nothing  elfe  than 
the  exercife  of  volition.   To  fay,  therefore,  that 

*  we  have  fome  degree  of  power  over  our  ac- 

*  tions,  and  the  dete^I^nations  of  our  wiB, ' 
is  the  fame  tlung  as  to  fay  that  we  pdflefs  fuch 
a  faculty  as  Volition  ;  and  for  this,  I  think,  we 
have  the  dired:  evidence  of  Confcioufhefs,  and 
of  C!onfcioufhefs  alone. 

From  this  it  feems  to  follow,  that  thpfe  who 
argue  againfl  |he  free  will  and  moral  liberty  of 

man. 
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man,  argue  againft  the  direGt  teftimony  of 
G^nfciouihefs ;  which  mforms  us  that  we  have 
the  power  of  volition,  or  of  freely  willing  and 
determining  our  adions.  It  likewife  follows, 
that  the  pofitive  fide  of  this  queftion  is  incap- 
able of  any  direCt  proof,  other  than  a  reference 
to  Conicioufnefs,  as  it  is  an  intuitive  truth,  and 
felf-evident  firft  principle.  As  far  as  I  have 
examined  the  difquifitions  concerning  this 
much  debated  queftion,  thefe  conclufions  feem 
to  me  to  be  fully  confirmed ;  for  I  find  the 
advocates  for  moral  liberty  unable  to  bring  for- 
ward any  dire<fi  arguments  in  fupport  of  their 
do^hine,  but  very  fuccefsfijl  in  expofing  the 
abfurdity  and  inconfiftencies  yvhich  follow  firom 
the  tenets  of  their  adverfaries,  as  well  as  the 
weaknefs  of  the  reafonings  by  which  they  are 
fupported.  Any  fiirther  examination,  how- 
ever, of  this  queftion,  would  be  foreign  to  our 
prefent  purpofe. 

I  (hould  beg  leave  farther  to  fuggeft,  whe- 
y  s  ther 
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ther  we  may  not  deduce  from  the  ccmfcioi^ 
nefe  of  Volition,  or  the  principle  dt  aAivity^ 
contrafted  with  what  otir  fcnfe^  inform  m  tcni^ 
cerning  the  charaderifUc  prc^etties  of  matter^i 
our  conviaion  of  that  truth,  which  Dr  Reid 
has  ranl?ed  a^  an  axiom,  and  which  moft  writ- 
ers have  cortfidared  as  demanding  oar  aflent 
by  its  own  proper  evidence  alone,  viss,  ^  that 

*  whatever  begins  to  exift,  muft  have  a  caufe 

*  to  produce  it  ?  *  If  we  ftate  this  truth  in 
the  words  of  fome  writers?,  vh.  •  that  every 
'  efFed  muft  have  a  caufe, '  there  h  then  no 
doubt  of  its  being  a  neceflary  truth,  im|rfied  in 
the  very  meaning  of  the  words  caast  and  g^rf, 
6ne  of  which  has  no  fignifieation  without  an 
allulion  to  the  other ;  fo  that  the  contrary  of 
this  maxim  is  not  only  falfe,  but  evidently  ab- 
llird  and  impoflible.  But  if  we  ftate  the  fame 
truth  in  the  other  form  given  above,  or  per- 
haps ftill   more  unexceptionably,   a^  foHows^^ 

*  every  thing  that  begins  to  exift,  and  every 

*  change  in  the  ftate  of  exii^ence,  is  produced 

*  by 
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^  by  thd  agency  of  am  adire  beings '  it  does 
hot  tiften  evideiltly  fippeaf ,  diat  the  cohtrkry  of 
this  mauxini  is  palpably  abftird^  howevet  mticli 
lite  rtiay  bdikre  it  to  be  fsdfe  and  erromcous. 

In  proof  of  tJiis^  I  s^jprfehend  that  examples 
may  be  found,  even  in  our  Dtoft  femilkr  reafofc*. 
ings^  where  our  notions  exjticemingthe  peculiar 
^agency  dmt  ii  fubfervient  fo  the  phenomena 
Trhich  we  obferve,  are  by  no  means  clear  or  ex- 
plicit. Wbeil  we  obfarve  a  ftone  fell  to  the  earth, 
a  trte  or  a  ]fdaht  Tegeterte^  the  blbod  circulate,  or 
the  food  di^e&ed^  ha^e  we,  I  would  afk,  a  com*- 
plete  and  fteady  ooBrvi(2ion  that  thefe  remarks- 
able  changes  are  produced  by  the  direifi  inter- 
polition  of  adive  beings  ?  The  fall  of  a  ftone, 
we  aire  now  taught,^  by  the  phHofophy  of  New- 
ton, to  afcribe  to  gravitation.  But  what  h 
^avitatioa  ?  Is  it  jwi  inherent  ^piality  of  mat- 
ter, and  cQfifeqvra^itly  not  to  be  denominated 
an  aflive,  or  eflScient  caufe  j  or  is  it  the  refult 
of  tkm  immediate  operation  of  immaterial  a- 
y  4  ,£ents, 
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gents,  cbmrniffioned  to  produce  the  phenome- 
na which  are  afcribed  to  this  law  of  m^re  ? 
Difficulties  will  be  found  in  d^ermining  thid 
qudlion  either  way ;  for  gravitation  evidently- 
produces  motion,  or  a  change  of  ftate ;  and, 
therefore,  fo  far  anfwers  the  defcription  of  an 
efficient  a£tive  caufe :  at  the  fame  time  i(  fd^ 
lows  fi?:ed  and  conftant  laws ;  on  which  account 
it  favours  more  of  material  inadivity,  than  of 
immaterial  agency.  The  fame  remarks  9iay 
be  eafily  applied  to  all  the  natural  phenomena 
nfually  afcribed  to  the  various  Idnds  of  attrao* 
tion ;  as  alfo,  though  not  perhaps  fo  deariy,  to 
the  circumflances  which  charafterize  vegetable 
and  aninwtl  growth* 

It  is  by  no  means  my  intention,  in  thefe  re- 
•  marks,  to  give  the  fmalleft  countenance  to  the 
fceptical  dogma  of  Hume,  that  the  belief  of 
the  neceffity  of  efficient  caufes  is  a  mere  vul* 
g^  prejudice,  and  that  there  is  no  abfiirdity  in 
cpn^eiviog  events  tp  follp^  one  another  for 
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ever,  without  the  interpofition  of  any  a^ve 
caufe  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  I  efteem  this  doc- 
trine, as  dated  by  that  philofopher,  to  be  highly 
erroneous.  My  fole  ohjeSt  is  to  afcertain  upon 
what  footing  our  belief  of  the  neceffitjr  of  ef- 
ficient caufes,  or  of  adive  powers,  refts ;  which, 
I  think,  has  improperly  t>een  reprefented  as  a 
truth  of  the  neceffary  kind ;  the  contrary  of 
which  is  inconceivable,  and  which  cannot  be 
daived  from  any  other  principle  of  belieC 

The  foundation  of  this  belief  a^^pears  to  me, 
as  already  hinted,  to  be  the  convidion  we 
have  of  our  own  adivity,  or  voluntary  agency, 
derived  from  G)nfcioufnefs ;  and  the  know- 
ledge we  derive  from  our  fenfes  of  the  inadi- 
vitjr  or  inertnefe  of  matter.  We  find  the  cha- 
raderiftic  qualities  of  matter  to  be,  not  to 
move  of  itfelf,  but  to  be  moved  exadly  in 
proportion  to  the  force  that  is  imprefled  upon 
it ;  or  for  ever  to  remain  at  reft,  if  no  exter- 
na force  were  applied  to  it     At  the  lame 

time, 
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time,  we  fed  within  ourfelves  a  principle  of 
adildty  adapted  to  ap|dy  thb  impulfe!  to  mate- 
lidl  objedis^  and  by  which  huirietous  changes 
»e  a^luaily  prodiKed  in  thefe  bbjeds*  The 
immediate  inference  of  reafdn  is,  that  where* 
erer  a  chwge  is  prc^hiced  in  material  obje^i^ 
fome  afkiye  or  immaterial  being  muft  have  been 
concerned,  which  toriftitutes  the  efikient  caufe 
of  diat  change ;  arid  this  inference  never  could 
have  been  made,  without  the  operation  of  Gon- 
fcioufnefs  and  of  Perception  ;  and  is,  therefore, 
among  the  clafs  of  contingent,  and  not  of  ne- 
€^ary  truths^ 

The  obfervatiom  that  have  been  made 
above,  on  the  fubjeft  of  gravitation,  and  fome 
other  fources  of  change  in  material  objects,  may 
feem  to  furnifh  a  ftrong  objection  to  this  ac« 
count  of  the  matter ;  and  it  has  been  already 
acknowledged,  that  thefe  phencwnena  are  not 
eafily  reconciled  to  any  hypothefis  concerning 
efficient  caufes.     The  following  rem^^ks  may, 

perhaps, 
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perhaps,  have  fonie  tendency  to  remove  thle 
jdifficulty.  Although  gravitation^  in  certain  cir* 
cumilances,  ifi  dearly  a  caufe  of  motion,  or  a 
change  of  ftate  j  yet,  without  the  cooperation 
pf  foixie  other  agency,  its  efFeds  mnft  focwa 
c^ome  to  an  end,r  Were  there  no  prcgedile 
force  conibined  with  gravitation  in  the  plane- 
tary fyftem,  whait  would  be  the  confequence  ? 
Manifeftly,  that  the  earth,  and  all  the  orbs 
which  compofe  that  fyftem,  would  advance, 
with  an  accelerated  motion,  towards  the  fun, 
$uid  at  kngth  combine  in  one  folid  and  inv- 
ffioveable  mafe  with  hia  body.  When  this 
took  place,  all  motion,  or  change  of  fituation, 
in  a4  far  as  depends  upon  gravitation,  would 
neceilarily  be  at  an  end.  The  inference  is 
plain,  that  gravitation  has  not  the  eflentijd 
charaAers  of  an  efficient  or  a^ive  caufe,  fincfi, 
without  the  cooperation  of  other  caufes,  it  mvSi 
foon  ceafe  to  produce  motion*  The  projedlile 
impulfe  by  which,  in  conjtm^ion  with  gnt- 
viCttion,  the  immenfe  orbs  of  our  fyftem  are 

made 
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made  to  wheel,  with  unabating  velocity,  in  the 
regions  of  unbounded  fpace,  around  the  fun, 
the  fountain  of  their  light  and  heat,  is  the 
genuine  token  of  voluntary  efficiency,  by  which 
thefe  fiiblime  phenomena  are  produced.  In 
this  we  trace  the  operation  of  the  great  Firfl 
Caufe  of  all,  by  whofe  dread  fiat,  worlds,. and 
fyftems  of  worlds,  firft  fprung  into  exift** 
^nce. 

Th^  fame  obfervations  are,  in  fome  mea* 
fure,  applicable,  not  only  to  the  other  attrac- 
tions, but,  likewife,  to  the  phenomena  of  vege- 
table and  animal  expanfion.  The  gradual 
evolution  of  a  plant  from  the  feed,  and  the 
formation  of  all  its  wonderful  appendages,  of 
leaves,  flem,  circulating  vefTels,  flowers,  and 
fruit,  are  phenomena,  upon  which  natural 
fcience  has  yet  thrown  but  very  littie  light: 
This  much,  however,  may  fafely  be  f^d,  that 
the  due  alternation  of  heat  and  cold,  drynef^ 
and  moiflure,  ajre  eflfentially  reqijifue  to  th^ 

production 
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prodndion  of  diefe  efiedts*  But,  dSd  not  the 
earth  revdve  around  the  fun,  as  well  as  upon 
its  own  axis,  we  fhould  have  no  viciilitudes.of 
ieafons,  no  alternation  of  heat  and  cold,  no 
refrefhing  (howers,  nor  coding  breezes;  all 
would  be  fterile  and  defolate  ;  either  burnt  up 
by  intolerable  heat,  or  rendered  torpid  by  un- 
abating  cold.  One  eflScient  caufe,  therefore, 
of  vegetable,  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 
animal  life,  is  to  be  fought  in  that  original 
mandate  of  Almighty  agency,  which  caufed 
the  earth  to  wheel  its  ftated  courfe,  that  day 
and  night,  fummer  and  winter,  might  regular- 
ly alternate. 

It  is  not,  however,  without  confiderable 
diffidence,  that  I  hazard  thefe  illuftrations  up^ 
on  this  difficult  fubjed.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
branch  of  mets^hyfical  fcience  that  has  occa« 
fioned  more  perplexity  than  the  relation  be- 
tween caufe  and  efFed: ;  and  much  yet  remains 
tc?be  done,  in  order  to  remove  the  obfcurity 

in 
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in  which  cur  notions  of  the  nature  of  this  re^ 
lation  appear  to  bfe  involved.  The  atidior  of 
a  mathematical  proof  of  the  abfiirdity  d  ike 
Keceflarian  fyflem,  has  thrown  much  H^ 
upon  this  fubjeA ;  and  it  were  gteatly  to  hi 
wifhed'that  he  could  find  leHure  and  inditta^ 
tion  to  profecute  the  mcpnrf  whicih  be  ha^  h 
fuccelsfully  begun. 

The  refult  to  which  thefe  ob^^rvationa  {ead« 
18,  that  a  clofe  e^camination  of  the  circuraftancfl* 
which  charadlerize  natural  phenomena^compac^ 
with  the  dictates  of  our  own  confdou&eis»  ^o- 
duces  the  fteady  convidlion,  that  *  every  change 

*  in  the  ftate  of  exiftence,  is  the  refult,  either 

*  mediately  or  immediately,  of  the  operation 

*  of  an  a£tive  bding,  or  ^cient  ca^^. '  *    By 

confequenee, 


♦  It  is  foiriewhat  Remarkable  that  Mr  Locke,  when 
treating  of  the  origin  of  ide^s  of  relation,  aflSgna  to  thaf 
pf  caufe  ^nd  effe£k,  the  compound  a^ion  of  fenfatiou  and 
x^fleftion.      *  I  fliall  begin, '   fays  he,  (Book  II.  c.  25. 
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Gonfequence,  tfeiB  truth  h  not  a  neeeffary  one, 
nor,  indeed,  ftriftly  intuitive,  fince  it  is  deduc- 
ed 


mtn     riiii'w 


$  II.}  <  ^itih  tfee  tnoft  corvpre^ieiifire  relation,  wl^fireb 
^  ^11  things  that  dO|  or  can  exiftt  ar^  concerned ;  ^nd  tl^t 

*  is,  the  relatioi^  of  ^aufe  and  eiFeft  :  the  idea  whereof^ 

*  how  derived  from  the  two  fountains  of  all  our  know- 

*  ledge,  fenfation  and  refleftion,  I  fliall,    in  the    next 

*  pfcicp  conikkr,*  The  invefltgation,  fcowever,  which 
fojlaw^  will  not  be  found  t9  hfi^^  >py  AmUatity  ta.  A« 
preceding  detail  \  and,  gs  fur  as  \t  ia  clear  and  explicit, 
feenis  to  comprehend  little  n^ore  than  an  explication  of 
the  common  meaning  of  the  words  caufe  and  efie£l,  viz. 
as  things  eonftantly  conjoined,  and  fucceeding  each  other. 
'<  Ii^  the  notice  ^  iajES  be,  (B.  II.  c«  q&  §  i.)  *  that  our 

<  fenfe$  tal^e  of  t^  cpuftanlj  viciffiitufte  of  t^ingat  we  ca|t* 

*  not  but  Dbferve>  th^t  feveral  pgjrticiilars,  both  qij^aliti^^ 

*  and  fubftances,  begin  to  exift,  and  that  they  receive 

*  their  exiftence  from  the  due  application  and  operation 

*  of  fome  other  being*   From  this  obfervation  we  get  our 

*  i^eas  of  caufe  and  eflFeft.  That  which  produces  any 
^  fija^e  or  complex  idea,  we  denote  by  the  general  name> 

*  C^.uf<? )  md  thzt  which  i&  prodncad,  'EASk.     Tbu«» 

<  finding  th»t,  io  that  fubftance  whifi^  we  ^^H  wai^  fiui^ 

*  dity,  whi<?b  is  a  fimple  idea»  that  wa«  i^  in  it  b^fore^ 
'  is  conftantly  produced  by  the  application  of  a.  certain 

•  degree 
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ed  by  comparing  together  the  evidence  of 
Ck)nfcioulhefs  with  that  of  Perception ;  but  this 
dedu£ti(Hi  of  reafon,  being  merely  a  conclufion 
from  particulars  to  generals,  is  io  readily  and 
clearly  made,  that  it  ftrikes  us  with  intuitive 
evidence,  and  may  be  confidered,  for  every  or- 
dinary purpofe,  as  carrying  the  force  of  a  firft 
principle.  After  all,  moft  perfons  may  be  in* 
dined  to  admit  this  truth  upon  its  own  evi- 
dence, rather  than  upon  the  grounds  here  ftat- 
ed ;  and  then  it  may  be  ranked  among  thofe 
firft  principles,  of  the  neceflary  kind,  which 
are  judged  of  by  the  faculty  of  Reafon.  The 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  truth,  in  no  way  affeds  its  evidence,  or 
the  certainty  of  the  (peculations  which  are 
grounded  upon  it. 

I  have  farther  to  remark,  that  this  principle 

being 


«  degree  of  heat  4  we  call  the  fimple  idea  of  heat,  in  rela- 
♦  tion  to  fl^idit7  in  wax,  the  cairfe  of  it,  and  fluidity  the 
«  effea. ' 
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being  onc^  adniitted,  another,  which  Dr  Reid 
has  dated  as  a  feparate  axiom,  appears  dearly 
to  follow  as  an  inference  from  it,  viz.  *  That 
^  defign  and  intelligence  in  the  caufe,  may  be 
'  inferred,  with  certainty  from  marks  or  figns 
*  of  it  in  the  effe<a:.  'If  the  caufe  is  necefTsui- 
ly  inferred  from  the  effe<a,  fo  mull  wifdom  in 
the  caufe  be  certainly  inferred  from  marks  of  it 
exhibited  in  the  eSe€t ;  as  w.ell  as  a  want  of 
wifdom  in  the  caufe,  from  the  want,  of  marks 
of  it  in  the  effed.  Thefe  are  mere  modifica- 
tions, or  particular  examples  of.  the  general 
principle,  which  cannot  be  denied,  if  the  prin- 
ciple itfelf  be  admitted,  and,  therefore,  need 
not  be  ftated  as  feparate  grounds  of  intuitive 
belief.  \  '  . 

2.  Havinjg  given  fo  ample  an  examination 
to  the  evidence  of  Confcioufnefs,  little  remains 
to  be  f^d  concerning  the  fecond  fource  of' in- 
tuitive belief,'  the  ^videHqe  of  Senfe.  The  ob- 
jedions  tp  the-  c^rtaiijty  of  this  evidence  have 

Z  '  already 
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already  been  tx^mined,  in  Ctu  lH.  §  s. ;  and 
it  haa  beea  cjlesurly  ikewn,  tbs^  our  knowledge 
9i  die  nature  and-q(ualitie8  of  mj^eiial  obje€t» 
mu^  ultimately  reft  tq^n  the  evidence  of  feilfe 
alone;  Henee,  alF  pbyfica^  feience,  whedier 
liaiknical  or  philbfephical,  wheilier  mechaniea^ 
phyfiolo^al^.  or  chemical,  mi^  impCdtly  ad^ 
mit  the  widtxioe  of  fenfe  aa  a  firft  principle.. 
Upon  thk  evki^i^e  too,  Sf  the  prece£ng  de*- 
^&ion,  coneeming  the  origin  of  our  bdief  of 
efficient  cau&s,  be  juft,  muft,  in  par^  be  rcfted 
&at  inrefiftible  omvidicm^. 

S«  As  die  evidence  of  Senie  eommimici^att 
to  us  the  knowtege  of  every  tlung  that  it 
prefent  in  the  material  world  i  and  the^  evi^- 
dence  of  Conlcioufhefs  informs  us  of  what- 
ever is  paffing  in^  cm  awn  nm^ ;  fo  the 
endmce  of  Memc^  ia  the  &)e  fi)uree  hy 
which  w«  have  an  imtpediate  lnc»vledge  of 
what  is  p^ft,  whether  c^a  mataiaf  or  intelleo 
tual  kind    Thb^  dierefore,  is  a  very  extenfivr 

ground 
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ground  of  our  bdUef,  aod  tmdtsoAy  gives  au^ 
thoritf  to  all  the  iuCbiUiaJioii  l^e  receive  of 
Ike  loflsrfc^  Idndy  whether  rdatiiig  to  the 
phjriieal  or  inteUe^ual  world 

To  the  ertdeoce  of  Memory ^  m  boajundion 
Midi  that  of  Ptecepdon^  mgj^  I  think,  be  refers* 
nA  the  ground  of  our  belief  in  the  troth  which 
snakes  the  isth  of  Dr  Rdd's  condngeht  firft' 
pcineiplest  viz^  *  That»  in  the  phM^omena  of 
^  nature,  wh^t  is  to  be^  will  piobaUy  be  Hke 
^  to  what  has  been  in  (imilar  drctimfbnces.  ^ 
Thk  contiftion  app<tard,  to  me,  tather  to  be  the 
rcfuh  of  experience,  ^an  an  os^ginal  and  in^ 
tuid^e  principle  of  belief.  I  can  find  no  evi- 
dence diat  anyfuch  conyi^on  ^xifts  in  the 
mind  of  a  child,  e^en  whcsi  it  firft  begins  to 
imfon ;  jmther  |^  it  fb  flrong  in  orafdves,  zs 
to  lead  UB  to  coodude  ihst  the  phenomena  of 
nature  will  for  ever  be  the  fame  as  ihey  are  nt 
prefent ;  or  that  they  have  beeo^  from  all  etei^ 
nity,  vi^Mt  diey  are  now. 

2  2  On 
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'    '     On  the  contrary/ every  believer  in  the  cbn- 
troul   of  a  Supreme^  Power,  has  the  convic-^ 
tion,  that  the  fun  rifes  and  fets,  the  planets 
revolve,  and  thefeafons  return,  in  a  certain 
order,  folely  becaufe  God  fo  ordained  it,  when 
it  pleafed  him  to  call  the  earth  and  the  heialvens 
into  exiftence  ;  and  that,  at  fome  unknown 
^ra  hereafter,  the  fun  and  the  moon,  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth,  may  pals  away,  and  be  as 
if  they  had  never  been.     Nay,  even  within 
the  limits  of  our  own  experience,  we  fee  fome- 
thing  very  nearly  approaching  to  a  fu^enfion 
:of  the  laws  of  nature.     For,  not  to  mention 
the  miraculous  events  which  Scripture  informs 
us .  have,  of  old, .  taken '  place  ;  we  muft  allow 
the  eruption  of  the  volcano,  the  burftiiig  of  the 
earthquake,  or!  the  fall  of  a  ftone:from  the 
clouds,  to  be  appearances  which  depart  very 
widely  from  the.  more  ordinary  courfe  of  n^ 
itural  phenomena^ 

The  conviction,  therefore,  whkh  we  have  of 

the 
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the  regular  return  of  the  phfehomeha  of  nature, 
feems  to  amount  to  no  more  than  this,  that 
there  is  a  very  high  probability,  refulting  from 
paft  experience,  that  this  will  be  the  cafe  : 
fuch .  a  prcdjability  as  fufficiently  warrants  m 
jto  make  a  ftudy  of  thefe  phenomena,  and  to 
afcertain,^  as  far  as  we  are  able,  their  nature 
and  laws. ' 

It  is  evident  that  the  third  of  Dr  Reid's 
contingent  truths  is  to  be  ranked  under  the 
evidence  of  Memory  ;  as  the  fifth,  and  I  think, 
likewife,  the  eighth,  are  reducible  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Senfe,  aided  by  refle<ftion,  or  a  flight 
degree  of  the  reafoning  faculty.  With  regard 
to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  of  thofe  truths,  they 
feem  to  be  rather  improperly  clafled  among 
intuitive  firft  principles,  as  they  refer,  not  to 
evidence  which  we  hold  to  be  certain,  but  only 
to  what  is  admitted  as  probable. 

The  founjdation  of  oiir  belief  in  human 
Z  3  teftimony. 
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tdUmofiy^  (the  10th  in  tl^  emunemiDa))  w^ 
pears  to  me  to  be  the  confeiotifbefif  we  have  of 
a  regard  to  veracity^  exiftiilg  in  oucfehres^ 
Whether  this  regard  to  truth  muft  be  a£nbe4 
to  an  original  prindpk  in  the  huaan  cpnfBtu^ 
tion^  called  byDr  Red  tbepfin^e  pfv&vcitf^ 
(fee  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  Ou  VL 
§  24.);  or,  whether  it  may  be  confide^  aa  an 
immediate  didiate  pf  confcience,  or'the  moral 
faculty,  which  tdls^  iQ  language  Qot  to  be  mif? 
utiderftpod,  that  deceit  is  a  crime,  it  ia  not  m3t 
bi^neis  here  to  examine.  Bt)t  I  think,  if  k 
be  allowed  that  a  regard  to  truth  is  ns^utsd  16 
the  mind  of  man,  we  ar0  fumifhed  with  4 
fuffideat  reafon  fot  giving  credit  to  our  Mow 
creatur^  whom  we  have  every  caufe  to  be- 
lieve to  be  conftituted  as  we  are  owfelvefc 
Hence,  whatever  neceffitj  th^ie  may  be  for 
admitting  Dt  Reid's  prUuipk  of  %>ttdctty  aB  an 
original  Acuity  in  man,  I  can  fee  none  for  the 
admiffion  of  his  principle  of  credulity^  (fee  as 
abqye),  any  mcnre  than  there  could  be  fin*  addr 
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log  a  dttjifiettte  to  eiraT'  one  of  tbe  faculties  of 
ifatf  huouh  mkid,  for  the  pvrpoft  cif  |^ng 
1^6  proper  tSUeal  to  the  cofVefpdndiag  £Kiuli|r 
in.-dw  minds  oivnit  zwighbGiurs. 

ExpeAefae6  informs  ms,  thtit  a  tegai-d  to 
thith  is  ibmetiiBiet  coanteraded  by  oppdkig 
pdndpies  in  htntma  tiatnre ;  eidier  by  miGip* 
jprehenfiofi  of  ifae  real  ftate  of  the  cafe,  or  a 
ik^berate  ititeMidn  to  decdve.  We  do^noCi 
therefeKe,  ivhen  <otne  to  yesrs  of  ffiaturity^ 
ki^kidy  admit  ^  wS&auxif  «f  odi^rs ;  bo^ 
prtf^Aom  to  ^tig  it  our  i^Smi^  W6  can^y 
^itemifie  ^tt  sre  dte  probable  lba!?c€«)  dth«^ 
t^  wilfy  mifirepre^taddti,  c^  tmiotendcnsd 
itii  jbil»,  aft  fitf  a«  thele  ate  made  kno\m  td  Uft 
by  our  etpedegfe  <x  6bfertMi6n.  Hence  k 
Is  etid^ift,  (hat  though  human  t^mony  b  k 
very  edf^ous  fouree  of  ottr  kno^edge,  itft  en- 
dence  dooountt  to  no  move  dian  probability ; 
^^dthot^h)  in  many  eafes,  it  may  a|^»n>adt  very 
itfat  to  certttftty. 

Z  4  Before 
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Before  proceeding  to  the  next  clafs  of  in- 
tuitiye  truths,  we  fhall  juft  take  notice  of  &e 
ninth  article  in  Dr  Reid's  enumeration,  as  it 
may  as  well  be  introduced  h&e  as  any  M^re 
elfe.  It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  not 
eafy  to  account  for  the  inteirpretatioh  of  mtu- 
istl  figns  by  any  known  principles  of  human 
nature  ;  or,  fuppofing  that  this  muft, be  cpnfi- 
dered  as-  an  ultimate  prindple,  inoqpable  of 
explanation,  to  fay  under  which  of  our  claffes 
of  intuitive  belief  it  is  to  be  placed.  Accord- 
ing to  an  ingenious  explanation  which  has  been 
offeri|ji  of  this  diflGiculty,  natural  figns,  of  th^ 
involuntary  expreffions  of  feeling  imd  paflion, 
ar^  interpreted  through  the  agency  of  fympa* 
thy,'  by  which  fimilar  expreffions  and  gefticu- 
l^tioQs  are  excited  in  the  beholders  ;  and  fuch 
is  the  wonderful  connexion  between  foul  and 
body,  that  the  gefticulations  of  the  latter  cannot 
take  place  without  the  correfponding  emotions 
being  excited  in  thfe  former.  Thus,  natursj 
figns  are  interpreted,  not  by  immediate  inr 

ftma, 
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ftina,  but  by  a  participation  in  the  feeling  and 
the  admonitions  of  Confcioufhefs.  Without 
examining  whether  this  ^planation  be  per- 
fedly  fati^^£toiy,  I  fhall  cooLfider  it  as  a  fuffi- 
cieht  apology  for  not  ranking  the  ipterpreta^ 
tion  of  natural  flgns  among  the  ultimate  and 
intuitive  principles  of  pur  belie£ 

4.  We  come  thep  to  the  fourth  cltfs  of  in* 
tuitive  truths,  the  evidence  of  Reafon,  which  I 
have.confidered  in  a  light  confiderably  differ- 
ent from  that  in  which  it  has  ufually  been 
viewpd  by  metaphyfical  writers.  The  office 
of  the  faculty  of  Reafon  I  have  ftated  to  be 

*  to  make  us  acquainted  with  abftra£t  or  ne- 

*  ceffary  truth/  (Ch.  VIIL  §  I.);  fo  that,  by 
the  evidence  of  reafon  is  meant,  our  aflent  to 
thofe  general  felf- evident  truths  called  axioms, 
for  the  belief  of  which  no  caufe  can  be  affign-r 
ed  but  their  felf-evidence,  and  of  which  the 
contraries  are  conceived  to  be  abfurd  and  im- 
poflible.  The  feventh  of  Pr  Reid's  contin- 
gent 
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gcmtmdtt,  and  the  oatf  one  of  ^hlch  we 
&IV6  not  alreadf  tikea  notice,  i«  uvidea^  but 
«noth6r  way  ^  ft«i»g,  t^  there  is  fudi  i 
4hkg  as  the  «vidmce  of  Reafoai  hy  which 
tta^h.  can  be  4l^aio^iM^  ffoisti  etmt^ 

The  evideaee  <^  Reaibn,  ^Mi,  is  dUiC  t^ 
which  we  are  informed  of  the  da&  of  truths 
nfoaify  ^ftlled  N^iCieifitfy,  In  comiMQflittdioti  to 
thofe  made  kfiown  Id  m  by  the  &cill6es  «f 
Ciobfciournefe^  l^ercepticm,  luid  Memory,  wiiieh 
hxve  heiUi  denominated  Gondngettt  What  Dr 
Bealtie  calls  matjfiem^ttk^  «i^kteflcd,  ami  Df 
Gampbefi  madxematical  aHiom^,  tke  refidt  of 
|mre  inuUeSfM^  bel6iig  to  dib  ckfe  of  tmdu 
Dt  Rttd,  indeed^  giires  a  mqre  extedfiye  I'M^ 
10  the  clafs  of  necefl^  tmth,  ^nd  if^nks  a^ 
luoms  under  a  variety  of  difierent  fpecies,  ao 
eoiding  to  the  different  fi^eoces  to  iff  hteh  he 
ednceires  them  to  bdong. 

J  am  rather  of  opinion,  Aat  thofe  traA» 

which 
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9^1dch  ar^  jufUy  endded  to  Hit  namft  of 
ludoms,  belong  equally  to  all  die  fciencesi  and 
:tfe  by  no  means  very  numeroua.  It  haa  it^ 
d0ed  been  die  pra&ice^  in  the  demtotairy  trean^ 
dfes  of  madiemadcS)  formally  to  enumerate 
tbofe  akbouy  or  general  truths,  which  ard 
diere  taken  for  granted ;  becaufe  that  fciedcA 
putfues  accniracy  c^  methcxl  more  than  any  o» 
ibst.  But  it  wotild  be  by  no  means  difficult 
to  ihew,  diat  ieveral  at  leaft  of  the  axicmia 
which  Euclid  has  enumerated  at  the  begbining 
of  his  ElementBy  are  tacidy  em{4oyed  in  dk 
mcA  every  hm^  of  reafoning,  thou^  not  m 
precifely  eKprefied  in  mathemadcal  language^ 
tn  eirery  kind  of  daffifrcarion,  for  esj^unple,  vm 
eyidendy  proceed  iq)on  the  admiffion  of  tfaefi^ 
aadmns^  that  ^  diit^  which  agree  with  die 
^  iame  thing,  agree  with  oM  anodier  j '  atid 
dmt  ^  diti^  whidi  difi^ee  with  the  fmA 
^  thing,  do  not^agree  wkh  one  aiK>dier; '  but 
diefe  mte  in  fad  the  ianie,  thou^  more  gene- 
Cdly  exptefied,  as  Euclid's  1ft,  Sd^  Sd,  4d^ 
||pc«  adorns. 

Again, 
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»  Again,  Euclid  himfelf  has  employed,  in  his 
reafonings,  varioui  axioms,  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  his  previous  enumeration ;  as/  for 
example,  this  one,  *  whatever  is  true  of  the 

*  genus,  is  true  of  all  the  fpedes  and  indivi- 
^  duals  of  that  genus ; '  which  is  called  by  Dr 
Reid  a  logical  axiom.  For  he  proves  of  tri- 
angles in  general,  or  of  the  genus  only,  that 
the  three  angles  are  eqiited  to  two  right  an^es  j 
which  truth  he  afterwards  applies  to  the  vari^ 
ous  fpecies  of  triangle,  the  equilateral,,  ifofceles, 
or  fcalene,  as  occafion  may  require ;.  and  thus, 
in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  many  others  that  .might 
be  mentioned,  evidently  takes  for  granted  the 
above  axiom.  Another  axiom,  more  ftri<3iy 
mathematical,  which  he  has  omitted,  is  this, 

*  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts  taken 

*  together;'  although  it  would  be  eafy  to 
fhow,  that  this  is  tacidy  implied  in  his  rea- 
fonings :  and  there  is  likewife  another,  upon 
which  the  whole  evidence  of  the  demonstratio 
ad  aUurdum  refts  ;  although  I  do  not  recoiled 

to 
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to  have  feen  it  diftindly  ftated  by  EiicHd,  or 
any  other  writer,  viz. . '  It  is  impoffiUe  for' the 
f  Tanie:thing  to  have,  at  the  fame  time,  quali- 
^ties  which  are  plainly  inconfiftent  with  each 
^  othen  ' 

it  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  attempt 

on  enunia'ation  of  all  diofe  truths  which  are 

truly  and  legitimately  entitled  to  the  name  of 

•axioms.  Or  firft  principles  of  reafon.     They  ^ 

'are,  as  I  have   abready  hinted,  probably  not 

very  numerous ;  and  reafon,  when  clear  and 

,imbiafle4,. will  generally,  of  itfelf,  give  an  ac- 

•jcurate  decifion  concerning  the  felf-evidence  of 

fuch  neceflary  truths.     At  the  iame  time,  very 

confiderable^miftakes  have  been  made  in  this 

.matter,  ev6n  by  perfons  of  the  greateft  acute- 

nefs.     Thus,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  that 

what  Euclid  calls  the  laft,  or  12th  axiom,  is 

•v&cj  improperly  fo  confidered  ;  as  it  is  a  truth 

by  no  means  felf-eyident,  but  which  requires 

and  admits  of  a  proof  as  miich  as  many  of  thofe 

V  :  '  which 
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wfaidli  iasm  his  propofi^cma.  It  k  lileif«ri&f 
weil  known^  that  all  die  ancient  plukilaphfira 
admktedy  as  aa  axioin  cr  £el£reTiclent  ttu^ 
the  maximy  ^  en  tXtsSSib  Qihil  fit; '  imtboHt  oin^ 
ii^ring  that  3us  nec^arily  led  to  the  efesnstjr, 
and  confequendy  independence  of  matter,  which 
modem  fihibfophy  teaches  tta  to  cotifider  as 
abfurd.  Anodier  maxini,  tr hich  appeatrs  to 
haTe  he^  admitted  by  all  pbiloic^hers  dtiwfli 
to  the  time  of  Dr  Reid,  inras,  ^  that  nothii^ 
^  can  afl:  but  wheil  ^nd  where  it  is  prefettt ;  ^ 
vspQxx  which  alone  refb  die  evidence  of  die 
ideal  themy;  biit  which,  being  reeded  as 
really  deftitute  of  evidence,  diat  theory  at  once 
£dls  to  the  ground 

Ev^i  in  the  enumeration  of  T>ft  Reid,  k 
doe$  tci  appear  th&t  all  die  truths  which  are 
there  ftated  as  axioms,  are  juftly  aidded  to 
diat  name^  We  have  already  endeavoured  to 
trace  fome  of  tho&  which  he  caHs  metaf^yfi- 
cal  axioQis,  to  other  piinclples  of  bd^ieC    What 

he 
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he  calls  axioms  of  morality,  belong  to  our  next 
general  clafi  of  eiridenci^  j  and,  vn^  refped  ta 
^e  principlea  by  "orhich  Tafie  is  regulated,  I 
am  ck^ubtftd  if  atty  of  them  can  be  coniidend 
as  hirrmg  the  evidence  of  an  axiom,  or  emu* 
as  admlttii]^  of  clear  and  certain  proofs  I  am 
lftke\infe  icepl^  with  regard  to  the  exiftenc^ 
of  any  ftuoina  which  pecuUarly  belong  tot 
grjunmar,  and  ihivlk  ther  one  Specified  by  Dr 
Reid  j^  l^aft  adipks  of  dilute;  Forit  may  be 
feid  that  jNfc,  Tei,  Wberer  Wbat^  and  vari- 
ous odier  Uke  expreifions,  fiorm  complete  ibn^ 
tences,  without  any  aid  jBrom  the  voHb^ 

Axioms  ought  to  be  (Minguifiied  firtma 
i^ent&al  propofitions,  whi<;h  are  no  m^^  thaa 
a  muMpHed  eqpreffidn  c^  the  fiune  truth ;  aa 
fer  exampte,  the  trmfms,  ^  whatever  tr,  is ;  'f**<^ 
^  things  which  are  equal  am  of  the  fame  ^-^ 
^  mcniions, '  &c.  Sudi  arithmetical  truths  as 
diefe,  ^  »  and  3  are  5 ; '  ^  4  and  5  are  9,  ^ 
&e»  although  by  (bme,.  they  have  b«ca  deno^ 

minated 
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minated  axioms,  feem  rather  to  be  of  the  na- 
ture of  identical  propofitions,  and  amount  to 
no  more  than  this,  '  5  denotes  the  fame  num- 

*  ber  as  2  and  S  taken  together ;  '   *  9  is  the 

*  fame  as  4  and  3  together.  *  Dr  Campbell 
(Philofophy  of  Rhetoric,  b.  i.  c.5.  §  1.),  while 
he  admits  this  to  be  the  cafe,  yet  feems  to 
eonfider  fuch  truths  as  the  following  as  real 
axioms :  ^  2  and  3  are  equal  to  4  and  1 ; ' 
^4  and  5  are. equal  to  6  and  3,  *  &c. ;  becaufe 
tihiey  convey  a  new  idea,  and  imply  an  equa- 
tion, or  new  relation  of  equality.  But  allow- 
ing that  thefe  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  iden- 
tical propoHtions,  or  mere  variations  of  ex- 
preffion,  they  feem  rather  to  be  conclufions  in- 
ferred from  axioms,  and  the  principles  of  no- 
tation, than  original  axioms.  Such  truths  ad- 
mit of  proof  as  follows:  '  the  fum  of  2  and  3 

*  is  5 ;  the  fum  of  4  and    1    is  likewife  5 ; 

*  whence  the  fum  of  2  and  3  is  equal  to  the 

*  fum  of  4  and  1  ;  becaufe  things  which  are 

*  feverally  equal;  tp  the,  fame  thing,  are  equal 

*  to  one  another. ' 

I 
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I  {ball  con£}u4e  thefe  obferyatio0$  oq  the 
fmbjp^<^  axioms^  or  nec^ilary  firft  principles^ 
will  tl^s  ^epaar)c,-H3iajt  t^ie  true  criterion  of  an 
asapn^  ibeim  to  be»  in  date  firft  place,  the  ma- 
oifeft  ahiurdity  of  drying  It,  or  mainlining  its 
Qppofite }  and,  in  the  feccMid  place,  the  impof^ 
iibility  of  prQviag  it  by  any  thing  more  evident 
thanitfelf.  * 

AA  5» 

'       ".  W     ■      P     »,  »  "III,         I  ,  •         I     ^^1.  ■■'— ■>— ^^—  I  ■■      II 

*  There  are  fome  ingenious  obfervations  on  the  fub- 
jeft  of  axioms,  in  Condillac's  *  Art  de  raifonner, '  (liv.ii 
c*  i«)  I  cannot,  hoiir^ver,  agree  with  this  philofopher 
in  ctmCdering  t)ie  evidence  of  an  axiom  as  reiblvable  into 
the  identity  of  its  fubjeift  and  predicate*  *  Pourquoi,  ^ 
fays  he,  *  celui  qui  connait  exadlement  les  idees  qu'on 

*  attache  aux  difFerens  mots  de  cette  propofition,  un  tout 

*  esf  egal  k  se^  partits  prists  tnsemhkf  ©e  peut-fl  pas  dout«t 

*  de  fon  evWwce  ?     C'^eft  quM  voit  ^rflp  eft  ideatique> 

*  ou  qu^eller  ne  figoifiie  autre  cbQfe,  fipon  quHm  tout  eft 

*  cgal  a  lui-m^me.  '  This  Jaft  identical  propofition,  or 
truism f  I  Conceive  to  be  by  no  means  equivalent  to  the 
import  of  the  akiom  quoted  by  CondiUac*  Iflns  ihge* 
tkdm  aut{ier,  hotvrever,  probeeds  aftetrvasdft  to  appl^r  the 
&ihe|*i9qiplp^:tbe  .oridoice  pf  dkmmiratiem^  whichj 
hp  fays,,  cofUifl^  in  i^pthing.more  than  a  feries  of  ptopofi* 
tiofiSy  which  are  each  identical  with  that  which  foUowSi 
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5.  I  have  ftated,  as  a  fifth  fource  c^  intui- 
tive belief,  the  evidence  of  the  Mord:  faculty* 
To  this  I  have  been  induced,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  our  decifions  concerning  right  and 
wrong,  virtue  and  vice,  cannot  be  fatisfaiftori- 
hf  explained  upon  any  other  principle  than  a 
reference  to  an  original  power  of  the  mind,  or 
internal  fenfe,  as  it  has  been  called  by  Hutchi- 
fon.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  refolve  the 
dilates  of  morality  into  a  refined  felfifhnefs ; 
fome  into  an  exereife  of  reafon  j  fome  into 
coniideriations  of  utility  j  fome  into  motives  of 
benevolence ;  and  fome  mto  an  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God.  But  alt  thefe  fyftems  are  at- 
tended with  difficulty,  and  appear  infufficient 
to  explain  the  paramount  authority  of  mocai 
fandlion.  Thefe  difficulties  in  a  great  meafure 
vanifh,  if,  with  Hutchifon,  Buder,  Reic^  and 
various  other  refpe<ftable  philofbphers,  we  re- 
fer the  principles  of  morality  to  the  immediate 
didates  of  an  ori^nal  ^ulty,  of  whofe  operation 
we  have  very  clear  evidence,  when,  under  the 
name  oi conscience  jA  fcruUnizes  our  ovra  conduS. 

This 
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This  faculty  is  chiefly  etaphjed  iri  irrime- 
disftdy  pixMiiptiiig  to  adHon,  and  does  not 
therefore  come  i^thiii  the  plan  of  a  work 
which  id  exprefely  confined  to  an  analyfis  of 
the  J^owers  of  tte  und6rftanding.  At  the  fame 
time,  by  the  operation  of  die  moral  faculty,  a 
new  and  vety  important  clafe  of  noticwis  is  in- 
troduced iiito  the  human  mind ;  and  hence, 
this  faculty,  in  Certsdn  refpedls,  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  an  intelle£lual  power.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  Dr  Rrfd  has  added  ^  Moral  Per- 
*  ception  '  to  his  enumeration  of  the  Powers 
of  the  human  underftanding,  (Eflay  I.  on  the 
Intdleftual  Powers^  c  7.)  j  although  he  has 
not  treated  of  it  in  that  volume  which  he  has 
more  exprefsly  devoted  to  the  examination  ci 
thcfe  powers,  but  in  his  fubfequent  work  on 
the  a£tive  powers  of  mam 

It  maly  be  a&dd,  af  e  ifhe  ihtuitive  truths,  or 

firft  principles,  which  are  made!  kfiown  to  us 

by  the  moral  faculty,    necefikty  or  continn 

AA  2  gent  ? 
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gent?  This  ^vylfmn  I  do  nol;  fed  my- 
felf  fiifficiaatly  i^pM^  to  p^wm  decifivelT. 
Souod  jnoralifts  have  b«n  accuftemed  to  coo*- 
lider  the^^ions  of  Yirtue  as  iixw»JiteWe  a^d 
cj^rnal;  and  confequentty  not  covsm^^iity  car 
CJdfUng  m^rrfy  hecairie  liie  &a|*reme  Bdqghas 
h  willed  it.  It  ml^t  he  cmxddcffed  as  tend- 
ing to  weaken  the  c<[mtrojjl  of  cc^ifcieiw^  if  ate 
diftin<aions  w:ei:e  reprefenf ed  a^  haying  a.  r^^ 
ence  only  to  the  fwr^nt  ftafe  of  dwig$,  and 
not  neceflaiily  Ae  fame  to  every  concmjaWe 
ftate  and  relation  of  feeing*  hx  feift,  howe^f> 
the  evidence  a^d  certainty  of  a  (xsntingeitf 
truth  b  equally  great  as.that  of  a  neceflky  om; 
fo  thai  the  [a^thmty  of  the  tnorid  ienfe  wiH  mt 
be,  (^biinifh^d,  whether  we  refer  tfctfe  6rft 
principles  of  belief;  which  it  makes  .kaowji  to 
US,  to  the  clafs  of  contingent,  w  of  tJ^efl&ry 
truths.  But*  as  a  further  inveftigation  of  tiiis 
point  would  lead  ipto  details  whkh  wore  pro- 
ferly  belong  td  a  fyftecn  of  \^ifi«^  I  ihaU  leave 
it  to  be  difcufled  by  thofe  who  are  better  qua- 
lified for  the  tafk  than  I  feel  myfelf  to  be. 

SEC- 
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SECTION   IV. 

{)f  TfeJimtiQny  and  ibe  various  Kinds  of  Proof. 

Having  laow,  at  fome  length,  examined  la- 
ta the  nature  of  firft  prineiplee,  or  thofe  in- 
tuMve  truths  whkh  are  made  known  to  us,  not 
fenly  fey  reafon,  bat  likewife  by  feveral  others 
tjf  otil:  facilities^  it  remains  that  ^e  (hould  in- 
fjtiire  iBto  the  application  of  diir  tatioaal  pow- 
€f^  in  the  difcovery  of  truth  which  is  not  in- 
ttiidvely  perceived ;  or  in  afecomplif^ing  the 
procefs  of  reafohing.  ftrevious  to  this,  hoW-» 
ever,  I  propdfe  to  make  fome  obfervations  on' 
the  nature  of  definition ;  as  all  legitimate  proof 
muft  be  founded  tipon  a  clejtt*  and  accurate 
conception  of  the  fubjeft  to  which  the  proof 
relates;  that  is,  upon  a  juft  and  adequate  defi- 
fiidoii,  or  at  leaft  explanation  of  the  matter  in 
queftion. 

AA  3  Upon 
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Upon  the  fubjedl  of  Definition,  the  genius 
pf  Ariftotle  was  fedulouily  exercifed  j  and  it 
has  been  pretty  generally  fuppofed,  that  his  ac- 
count of  the  matter  is  not  only  ingenious,  but 
very  juft  and  philofophical.  A  definition,  fay^ 
Ariftotle,  is  a  fpeech,  declaring  what  a  thing 
i&  But  the  e^nce  of  a  thii^  cgnfifts  pf  thefb 
two  parts ;  firft,  what  i?  ^ptompQ  tp  it  wkh 
other  things  of  the  &me  kiq4  V  apd  i^cjov^j^ 
what  diftioguifties  it  firom  other  thMigs  pf  the 
iame  kind :  the  fitil  is  called  the  genius,  the  fe* 
cond  the  fjpecific  difierfsnce*  Hence,  the  p^fOr 
vince  of  a  definition  is^  to  afllgn  the  geni^  aiid 
fpecific  difFe^e^ce  of  the  tWng  defined.  Thys, 
fays  Dr  Ifaac  Watts  (Logic,  part  1.  c.6.  §  4.), 
f  if  I  would  define  what  ipiukr  is,  I  cqnfider^ 

*  firft,'  wherein  it  agrees  with  Pth^  things 
f  which   are  moll   like  it,  namely,  summer^ 

*  springy  autumtty  and  I  find  they  are  all  sea-* 
\  sons  of  the  year ;  therefore,  a  season  of  the 
^  year  is  the  genus.  Then  I  obferve  whereby 
!  it  differs  firom  thofe,  and  that  is  in  thp  sbort-^^ 

•  ness 
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*  ness  (ftbe  cUfys ;  therefore,  this  may  be  call- 

*  ed  its  special  nature^  or  it«  difference.     Then, 

*  by  joining  thefe  together,  I  make  a  definition. 

*  Winter  is  that  season  of  the  year  wherein  the 

*  days  are  shfffMf ' 

This  account  of  definition  has  confideraUe 
planfibility ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  liable 
to  very  material  pbjedions.  In  the  firft  place, 
it  h  evident  that  it  depends  entirdy  upon  our 
having  a  complete  and  fatisi^<3:ory  cldlification, 
properly  arranged  xmder  genera  and  fpecies,  of 
all  the  pbje£ts  which  we  prcpofe  to  define. 
But  fuch  a  claflificatioa  is  no  where  to  be 
found ;  nor  will  different  perfons  agree  with 
one  another  conceniing  what  conflitutes  a  ge* 
nus,  and  what  a  ipedfic  difference.  Thus,  Dx 
Watts  bimfelf  acknowledges  (in  the  fe^ion  a^ 
bove  quoted),  that  *  fbme  would  ?is  foon  de- 

*  fine  winter  by  the  coldness  of  the  season^  as 

*  by  tbe  shortness  of  the  days ; '  though  he  cpn?- 
eeives  the  l^ft  to  be  '  doubtlefs  die  mofl  jufl, 

AA  4  *  primary^ 
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*  primary,  and  pMofophieal  dMfefelttce  belixidxf 

*  that  and  the  other  feafons  of  the  year; ' 

The  bad  feccefe  which  had  unifot»ly  at- 
tended all  attempts  at  an  enumeradon^  or  gene-* 
ral  daffification,  pf  all  the  objeds  of  human 
knowledge,  ought  long  ago  tb  ha^e  fl^owA  the 
fallacy  of  th6  Aiiftotelian  ac^odii^  df  defiftMon, 
Various  fech  attempts  have  b^en  made,  but  d8 
fb  grtady  differing  from  6aih  other,  as  to  e^ 
vince  that  nx)  reliance  aih  be  placed  Oh  aSiy  of 
them.  Plato  propofed  aft  artangemetit  of  etery 
thing  under  five  general  heads,  or  cat^driet,  Ws?. 

*  Subftance,  Identity,  Dt«rfity,Motfon,  or  R^ft. ' 
Ariftotle  extended  the  immbei'  of  cattgbtfes  t6 
ten ;  a«d  Mr  Ldcke  feettis  to  haye  thought 
that  flrtee  fuch  general  he^ds  were  quite  fofit- 
cient,  in%,  ^  Subftances,  Modes,  and  Rdatipn^ ' 
Perhaps  no  phibfopher,  except  Ariftotfe,  has 
beftowed  fo  miKh  confideration  upon  the  fob-r 
je£t  of  general  divifion,  as  the  celebrated  feifliop 
Will^ns.     His  *  Eflay  towards  a  real  charadei? 
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*  tahd  ptulofopycid  language,  *  proceeds  upon 
tfe6  plafa  of  erratiglng  all  die  objeds  of  human 
knowledge  under  various  gen€¥i,  i*hkh  are 
flkgain  febdivlded  fete  th^if  ^eeles  «id  indivi- 
dtarfs,  m  ord«r  Ihrtt  festeli  may  be  fyftetnaticidly 
^ftingmflied  by  its  ap(yro|Mfi«e  charaaer.  Tbd 
tiurtiber  of  his  summa  gehefa^  of  what  may  biS 
criled  his  catego)^d,  is  fi^Ety  ;  and  eaeh  is  di^ 
vided  into  numeftms  fpecie* :  but,  in  the  pte* 
fent  advanced  ftate  6f  knowledge,  it  may  bd 
doubted,  tfrhether  any  one  of  his  genera  wouH 
be  confidered  aa  irery  judlcioufly  chbfen,  and, 
ftifl  more^  whether  It  wonid  be  admitted-  that 
the  various  fpecies  peculJafly  belong  to  ohe  ge^ 
nus  i^ifcer  than  ttf  another.'      - 

Iri  parficulai'  branches  of  fcience,  indeed, 
divifiotts  and  clafflfications  are  neceflarify  em?* 
plbyed  fdr  the  fake  of  eonveliienee  and  peifpi* 
cuity ;  and  in  reference  to  fuch  claffificationer, 
the  Ariftotelian  account  of  definition  has  its  va- 
h^Ct     Thus,  in  naturfd  hiftory,  the  various  ob- 

jeds 
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jeds  of  inquiry  have  been  c^efully  <Uilnl>uted 
into  clafiee,  orders,  genera,  fpeci^  and  varie- 
ties ;  and  in  loany  cafes  here,  a  definidim  may 
be  fai4  to  confift  in  a^QSgning  the, genus  and 
i^)ecific  dWererice  of  the  thio^  defined  But 
imi  it  muft  be  recoUeded,  that  thefe  ddlifica^ 
tl^ns  are  in  general  arbitrary,  are  liable  to  b^ 
changed  accordlog  tp  th^  fancy  of  their  inv«it- 
Drs,  and  afie  fi^ldoiQ  founded  in  the  precife  di£- 
criminadQns  of  Qature.  Hence,  the  definidons 
founded  qq  th?fe  arrangements  mud  be  viewed 
rather  as  convenient  ^pediepts  for  the  purpo- 
fes  of  npn^aiplatur?,  than  as  ccmvcying  juft  no- 
tions of  ih^  natijre  of  things.  In  tho^e  branch- 
es of  knowledge  where  no  c|;MSficatton  ha$ 
been  fetded  by  gaieral  confent,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  affert,  that  np  benefif:  will  accrue  from 
an  attempt  to  fetde,  by  definition,  the  genu$ 
and  fpecific  difie^rence  gf  th§  obje^s  of  pur  inr 
quiry. 

Put  ag^,  it  is  evidept,  that  ev^  flipul4 

WQ 
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we  fuppofe  a  fatisfaiStory  claffification  of  every 
o1:^ed  of  knowl^ge  to  exifl,  ftill  thk  logical 
fyftem  of  ddfinition  is  imperfefk ;  for  the  high- 
eft  genus  or  category  itfdf  could  not  be  defin- 
ed,  becaufe  it  is  not  a  fpecies ;  nor  could  indi- 
viduals be  defined,  becaufe  they  have  no  fpeci- 
fic  difference.  Thete  are,  befides,  many  ^- 
cies  of  things,  whofe  fpecific  difference,  though 
clearly  perceived,  fcarceiy  admits  of  being  ex- 
preffed  by  any  form  of  words :  Such  are  the 
various  fpecies  of  colour,  of  which  the  differ- 
ence is  clearly  difcanible  by  the  eye,  but  can- 
not at  all  be  exprefled  by  definition^ 

The  firft  writer  who  feems  clearly  to  have 
perceived  the  fallacy  of  the  logical  account  of 
definition,  is  Mr  Locke.  ^  Though, '  fays 
this  philofopher  (b.  S.  c.  3.  §  10.),  *  defining 
^  by  genus  and  differentia  be  the  fhorteft  way, 
*  yet  I  think  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  be 
f  the  beft.  This,  I  am  fufe,  it  is  not  the  on- 
t  ly,  and  fo  not  abfolutely  neceffary.     For,  de^ 

*  finition 
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^  fi^kion  bebg  fiothing  but  nia^fig  anmber 

*  imdcrftandj  by.  ^*<Hrda>  what  idw.  the  tetin 

*  darned  ftand^  fdr^  a.4^iiidon  fe  But  mad« 
^  by  enujdKradiig  th'9([e  ftfnple  ides^  tbid:  atre 
^  combined  in  the  figmlScatioa  of  the  teral  d^ 
^  fined }  and  if,  itiftead  of  fttch  aasi  etiutn^a- 
^  tk>%  men  hive  iccuftooied  thein£y^res  to  uTtf 
^  the  next  general  term^  it  bad  not  beeb  out  of 

*  neceffit)^,  or  fdr  greats*  deamefe^  but  for 
^  ^cknefs  and  de(patcb  fake.  ' 

In  this  pafl2^9  accc^din^  tb  niy  apprehen* 
fion,  the  true  and  juil  iK>tion  of  difinidioii  n 
conveyed,  which,  according  to  this  view  of 
the  fubje^t,  fboidd  confifk  of  an  enumeration 
0f  the  various  fitople  ittribittes  or  properties 
comprehended  in  the  thirig  defined.  It  fol- 
ky^s^  that  things,  or  notions^  which  are  tiiem- 
fdves  jQmi^e,  do  not  admit  of  defixikton  ;  Ixif 
nU  thofe  thai  are  conq:dex  do.      ^  The  ndme^ 

*  of  flmj^e  ideas '  iays  Mt  Locke  (b.  s*  c.  4. 
§  4.)  *  are  not  capabie  of  any  defkiition ; .  the 

*  names 
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^  namefe  of  3^  complex  ve :  'And  he  appcauts 
to  have  die  merit  of  &ft  difttndily  ftadng  fhis 
tmih ;   ibr  be  immediately  iubjoins,  ^  It  hm 

*  not,  ihit  I  felow,  feeen  yet  obferved  l^  any 
^  body,  wk»t  M«mis  are,  and  what  are  not,  ca^ 
^  pdble  of  bd«ig  d^ned  ;  the  want  udiereof  b 
^  (as  I  am  s^t  to  tibinky  not  iaidpm  liie  occa^- 

*  fion   of  great    wrangling   and  obfcurity  m 

*  mais  difcourfes.  * 

'  ft  is  well:  known  what  ricKculous  coatrov^rw 
fies  arofe  in  the  fchools,  and  among  the  ancienf 
philofophers,  from  the  attempt  to  define  things 
which,  from  their  fimple  nature,  are  incapable. 
Df  definition ;  as,  for  example,  the  defining 
motion  to  be,  '  the  adt  of  a  being  in  power^ 

*  fo  far  as  k  is  in  poWer  5  '  and  light,  '  1lh6 
^  adl  of  perijMcuons,  as  f^  as  it  is  perfpieu* 

*  ous.  '  Such  things  admit  properly  of  no 
definition,  nor  of  any  otfier  explanation,  tiwin 
the  fiibftitution  of  a  fynonymqus  term,  or  cij^* 
cumlocution,    calculated   precifely  to   fix   the 

^neaning 
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meaning  of  the  word,  by  fhewing  what  notiod 
it  is  inteiided  to  exprefi,  to  the  exclufion  of 
every  other.  Thus,  fdmetimes  we  fijwl  models 
defined  to  be  ^  a  change  of  f^e ; '  tfa^  how-^ 
ever,  is  merely  a  fyncmymous  expf^on ;  for 
no  perfon  could  underftand  wliat  is  meant  by 
a  change  of  place,  who  had  no  conc^ticHi  of 
motion.  The  definitions  I  have  attemj^ed  to 
give  dF  the  various  intelledual  powers,  are  all 
of  this  kind,  and  would  be  void  of  meaning  to 
a  perfon  who  was  tK)t  himfelf  poflf^SMi  of  thole 
powers* 

This  Idnd  of  definidon  cotrefponds  ta  what 
the  Logicians  call  ^  the  definition  of  the  name,' 
l)dng  the  mere  explanation  of  a  word  ;  while 
*  the  defiiniticHi  of  the  thing,'  according  to 
them,  informs  us  of  the  real  eflences  of  objedsk 
The  definition  of  the  thing,  according  to  our 
view  of  the  fubjed,  informs  us,  not  cf  the 
silence,  but  only  of  the  various  qualities  of  the 
objed  defined }  not  all  of  them,  but  fuch.  as 

are 
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are  fufficient  to  difcritninate  it  from  other  like 
objeds ;  and  the  definition  of  the  name,  which, 
for  the  fake  of  diftindion,  may  be  called  de- 
fcription,  attaches  exclufively  to  fome  fimple 
notion,  an  appropriate  name.  It  is  not  the  in- 
dividual things  of  nature,  as  the  Logicians  teach 
us,  but  thefe  fimple  notions,  that  are  incapable 
of  definition.  For  what  hinders  that  1  fhould 
convey  a  clear  notion  by  definition,  or  an  enu- 
meration of  their  various  chara£leriftic  qualities, 
of  the  individuals  John,  James,  London,  or 
Edinburgh ;  but  who  can  tell  by  definition, 
wherein  the  colour  blue  differs  from  red  j  or 
an  acid  tafte  firom  a  bitter  ? 

At  the  fame  time,  it  appears  to  be  jiiftly 
remarked   by  Mr  Locke,  that,  '  though  the 

*  names  of  fimple  ideas  have  not  the  help  of 

*  definition  to  determine  their  fignification,  yet 

*  that  hinders  not,  hiit  that  they  are  generally 

*  lefs   doubtful  and  uncertain,  than   thofe  of 
^  paixed  modes  and  fubflances  j  becaufe  they 

*  ftanding 
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*  ftaaduig  ^7  for  oae  ilm{^  perception,  m€^ 

*  for  ^e  rocft  pa|t,  e«fily  and  ppi^e^ly  agree 
^  in  th^  figiiii^cadon ;  and  tft^c^  is  litde  room 
^  for  mi^^?  ^nd  wralDg^ng  about  their  mean^ 

*  ing^ '  (Book  IIL  c.  4.  §  15.)  Whatever  is 
pon^lex  in  its  nature,  is  gener^y  Init  u)3|>er^ 
fedly  underftood;  ^d  the  name  whidii  ufe  ha^ 
♦tt^uched  to  it,  may  excise,  in  di^ent  ifldi^d- 
duals,^  notio^9  which  a^e  coiifidar^Uy  difierent 
frc»n  e^h  other.  Jfeijpe  the  oecf^y  for  ade- 
quate defii^tioQs  qf  ^  coqif^K  teis^is ;  ^, 
whefter  they  are  a^v^tte  or  not^  fiiay  |Mretty 
certfai%  fee  known  t)y  ohf^vic^  wbet^ia  tibey 
convey  the  fame  prec^  9pt^  to  ^  pei^bnsc^ 
a  competent  underftanding,  both  thofe  who  are 
^quaint;e4  with  ^  thing  ctefin^,  and  thofe  to 
whom  it  v^j  be  entirely  new.  We  if^ay.men^ 
tion,  as  an  et^amp^e  of  fuch  an  ^equ,ate  defi- 
nition, that  vHiiich  Euclid  has  given  of  a 
rhombus,  (B.  L  def.  ss.)  wUchi,  it  i^  ^pj^e* 
hended,  will  convey  a  diftin^^  0Qa^(;i^tiQn  of 
that  pajsi^ci^  i^gur^  even  to  ^  periba  whe 
had  M^er  feen  or  heard  of  it  before. 

The 
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The  geac^a^  refidt  of  thefe  rAfenratioms  is, 
ikat  {imp}e  nod^s  do  not  adbmit  jo£  being  cie* 
&i6d  Qtherwife  than  by  a  defcriptioh,  or  pre- 
dfe  limitatioh  of  the  term  which  exprefl^§ 
them.  Cojcnplex  i;iption$  are  defiiied  by  m 
iemwneratiott  of  th^^  moft  reiojairfeabie,  or  cha- 
radteriflk  fimpie  prc^itiee,  and  may  thus  he 
inade  known  by  definition  to  perfons  to  whom 
they  are  new;  provided  they  contain  no  fun- 
jple  property  whicji  is  i^tdeaovn  to  tbofe  per- 
fiana.  * 

We 

*  Mr  Locke,  in  B.  Ill,  c.  1 1.  $  25.  of  his  effay,  fug- 
jgefts  the  following  ingenious  expedient  for  giving  precife 
hotions  of  thirigd,  wbich,  on  account  of  their  fimplicity  or 
peculiarity,  do  not  adni^t  of  being  defined.     *  It  were  to 

*  be  Wiflied, '    fays  he,   *  that  men,  verfed  in  phyfical 
^  inquiries,  and  acquaiilted  with  the  feveral  forts  of  na- 

*  tural  bodied,  would  fet  down  thofe  fimpie  ideas,  Where- 

*  in  they  oWerve  the  individuals  of  each  fort  conftantly 

*  to  agree.     But  a  diflionary  of  this  fort,  containing,  as 

*  It  were,  a  natural  hiftory,  requires  too  many  hands,  as 

*  well  as  tbo  m^ch  time,  coft,  pains,  and  fagacity,  ever  to 

*  be  hoped  fon     Yet,  methinks,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to 

BB  *  fuppofe. 
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We  are  n6xt  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
the  procefs  of  indudion  or  reafoning,  that  ad- 
mirable 

*  fuppofe,    that  words,   ftanding  for  things  which  are 

*  known    and    diftinguifhed  by   their  outward   fhapes, 

*  fhould  be  expreffed  by  little  draughts  and  prints  made 
^  of  them.  A  vocabulary,  made  afler  this  faihion,  would^ 
'  perhaps,  with  more  eafe,  and  in  lefs  time>  teach  the 

*  true  iignification  of  many  terms,  efpecially  in  languages 
'  of  remote  countries  or  ages,  and  fettle  truer  ideas  in 

*  men's  minds,  of  feveral  things  whereof  we  read  the 
^  names  in  ancient  authors,  than  all  the  large  and  laborious 
^  comments  of  learned  critics.  Naturalifts,  that  treat  of 
'  plants  and  animals,  have  found  the  benefit  of  this  way  \ 
^  and  he  that  lias  had  occafion  to  confult  them,  will  have 
^  occafion  to  confefs  that  he  has  a  clearer  idea  of  opium 

*  or  ibexi  from  a  little  print  of  that  herb,  or  beaft,  than  he 

*  cduld  have  from  a  long  definition  of  the  names  of  either 

*  of  them.     And  fo,  no  doubt,  he  would  have  of  strigiJ 

*  and  sistrum,  if,  inftead  of  a  currycomb  and  cymbal^  which 
^  are  the  Englifh  names  dicf^ionaries  render  them  by,  he 

*  conld  fee  damped  in  the  margin  fmall  pidures  of  thefe 

*  inftruments,  as  they  were  in  ufe  amongft  the  ancients^ 

*  Toga^  tunica,  palliumy  are  words   eafily  tranilated  by 

*  gowriy  coat,  and  clohe ;  but  we  have  thereby  no  more 
'  true  ideas  of  th«  faibion  of  thofe  habits  amongft  the 

*  Romans* 
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Cpiirable  expedient,  by  which  hidden  truth  is 
brought  to  light,  and  which  has,  therefore,  fo 
defervedly  exercifed  the  ingenuity  of  inquifi-^ 
tive  men.  I  have  already  had  occalion  to  re- 
mark, thisit  I  do  not  confider  the  indudive  pro- 
?efs  as  the  province  of  any  peculiar  or  appro-^ 
priate  facility,  but  merely  to  be  the  fucceffive 
application  6f  thofe  truths  which  are  intuitive- 
ly acqmred,  principally  by  the  faculty  of  Rea- 
BB  2  fonj 


*  Itomans,  than  we  have  of  the  faces  of  the  taylors  who 

*  made  them.* 

The  ingenious  Abbe  de  TEpee  informs  us,  in  his  ac- 
toiint  of  the  inftitution  for  the  deaf  and  diimb  at  Paris^ 
that  h^s  academy  was  amply  ftdcked  with  prints  and 
drawings  of  all  kinds  of  natural  and  artificial  objeds,  for 
the  ^urpofe  of  communicating  accurate  ideas  of  fuch  ob« 
jefis  to  his  pupils. 

Bacon  difplays  his  ufual  acutenefs  and  judgment  oh 
the  fubjeft  of  Definition.  *  Quse  taihen  defihitiones^  * 
fays  hei  ^  in  rebus  naturalibus  et  materiatis  locum  noil 

*  habent :  nam  definitiones  ipfx  ex  verbis  conftant,  et 

*  verba  gignunt  verba.     Igitur  oportct  ad  inftantias  par- 

*  ticulares  earumque  iericls  et  ordines.  recutrere.  *    (Noy^ . 
Org.) 
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£3n ;  ib  as  to  bring  to  light,  trutih^  whkb  aiie 
not  themfelv^  iiamediatfliy  paxed^ed  by  an^ 
cf  our  facultie*.    {See  Ck.  VIIL  §  I.) 

The  mcA  g^iaral  dtyifioa  of  reaibniag  or 
{yroof,  16  into  Ae  <leffiOQftradye  dsad  probabld« 
In  the  firft  fpecies,  the  ^videace  of  «¥ery  ftep 
ef  the  indu^trre  procefe  muft  be  dear  adid  <^'* 
tain ;  and  we  maSt  perceive  k  to  be  fanpt^ble 
that,  if  the  premifes  be  true,  the  conclufioi^ 
fhouid  be  faife.  if,  in  any  ftep  of  Ae  indue- 
tion,  this  neceflary  dependence  is  not  feen,  it 
ceafes  to  be  demonftrativfe ;  for  die  evidence  of 
the  final  conck^n  can  be  oo  greater  thwt  that 
of  the  weakeft  link  of  the  chain  <^  seafoning^ 
In  probaUe  reafoning,  this  neceflary  con»exion 
between  the  preftrifes^  and  coiKlufion  is  not  ap- 
parent i  nor  do  we  perceive  it  to  be  impofldble 
that  the  firft  ihould  be  true  whUe  the  laft  i« 
fidfe. 

It  follows  frcwn  this,  Aat  demonffirative 
re^oning  has  no  degrees.     One  demonflxadoQ. 

cannot 
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carniot  be  ftMnger  than  another,  iJdiotigh  k 
fn^  be  me^e  peifpicuous,  more  ^legaxit,  or 
more  ii]genkxifl7  cdnceiirciA  It  follows  aMo^ 
that  k  is  fuperfluous  to  ^re  more  than  one 
demonfkittion  q£  the  iome  tradbu  But  the 
flrsngth  of  p'Obdlile  reafcmiflg  depends  more 
tipon  the  number  of  ks  arguments,  afl  ten&ig 
to  one  point,  than  upon  tfie  foi^  of  any  one 
indivkbial  afgumeni ;  and  this  kind  of  proof 
adtfnts  ef  afi  degrees,  from  Ae  fligbfieft  proba^ 
biMty  CO  the  firodgeft,  which  nuiy  be  confix 
dteed  ki  amom^ing  to  A  ccninplete  certainty. 

*  Sucb  etidence/  Ikys  Dr  Reid>  (Eflky  Vlt 
on  the  Intellect.  Powers,  c.  s.)  *  may  be  ccwn- 

*  pared  to  a  rope  made  up  of  many  llender 
^  filaments  twilled  togeth^.  The  rope  has 
^  ilrength  more  than  fufficient  to  bear  the 
^  ftrefe  kid  upon  k,  though  no  one  of  the 

*  filaments  of  which  it  is  compoied  would  be 

*  fufficient  for  that  purpofe.  * 

It  has  been  generally  laid  down,  that  de- 
BB  8  monftrative 
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monflxarive  reafoning  is  applicable  to  truths  of 
the  neceflkry  kind  only.  *  It  was,  I  think, ' 
fays  Dr  Reid,  (Eflay  VII.  on  the  Intelleaual 
Powers,  c.  !•), '  the  opinion  of  all  the  ancients, 

*  that  deimonftrative  reafoning  can  be  applied 
^  only  to  truths  that  are  neceflary,  and  not  to 

*  thofe  that  are  contingent '  *  In  this, '  adds 
he,  *  I  believe  they  judged  right    Of  all  creat- 

*  ed  things,  the  exiftence,  the  attributes,  and, 

*  confequently,    the    relations  relulting  from 

*  thofe  attributes,  are  contingent     They  de^ 

*  pend  upon  the  will  and  power  of  him  who 

*  made  th^m.  Thefe  are  matters  of  fadi,  and 
^  admit  not  of  demonftration. ' 

V  This  is,  perhaps,  too  much  narrowing  the 
field  of  demonftration,  and  limiting  the  term 
to  a  more  circumfcribed  import  than  le^timate 
ufage  requires,  If,  indeed,  it  be  true,  as  Dr 
Reid,  afterwards  infers,  that  *  the  field  of  de- 
^  monftrative  reafoning,  therefore,  is  the  va- 
^  yious  relations  of  things  al^straB^  that  is,  of 

*  things 
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*  things  wluch  we  conceive,  without  regard  to 

*  their  exiftence ; '  then,  it  no  doubt  will  fol- 
low, that  demonftration  can  be  applied  only  to 
neceflary  truths,  becaufe  fuch  abftra<St  relations 
iffe  all  of  the  neceflary  kind.  But  I  conceive, 
that,  taking  the  term  demonftraticai  in  its  ufual 
fignification,  and  as  above  defined,  it  may  fre- 
quently be  applied  to  indudive  procefles, 
founded  upon  contingent  evidence.  Many  of 
the  indudive  procefles  in  mechanical  philcrfo- 
phy  are  clearly  demonflrative,  and  even  in  the 
very  form  and  language  of  mathematical  rea-* 
foning;  yet  they  muft  all  reft  originally  on 
obferyed  fiw^s  or  experiments,  that  is,  upon  the 
contingent  evidence  of  the  fenfes. 

At  the  fame  time,  it  may  be  allowed  to  be 
thus  far  true^  with  refpeft  to  all  demonftration 
being  grounded  upon  neceflary  truth,  that,  in 
demonftrative  proof,  every  ftep  of  the  indue-, 
tion  muft  confift  of  the  clear  and  juft  application 
i)f  fome  neceflfary  truth,  or  abftrad  principle  of 
Bfi  4  reafon, 
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redfbn,  /^  e,  of  wlmt  k  tiitiaHy  eaUed  an  wxAh. ' 
TMfc  I  ^j^ehend  f 0  be  the  true  fehftfai^riftd  df 
(tetnonftrsition,  und  th^t  which  mki^  u»  d^ariy 
percdve  tbac  diere  b  at  massur^  ^VimiCvm 
between  the  preradfes  and  co^sclufiotw  The 
firft,  or  moft  et^tnentarjr  pro()dMoi$6  cf  the 
demonftfative  kind,  fiif niih  the  plsineft  exaflsh 
pies  of  the  application  of  thefe  axiofii« ;  in  the 
fncceedlng  pttjpofition^,  thefe  dementarir  theo- 
reim  vt^  reforted  to  duf  big  the  pnxtf,  whi^h 
thm,  in  fa£t,  refts  on  precifely  the  fame  asiotiis, 
although  they  are  not  §jecifically  quoted. 

Dr  Rcid  having  limited  the  field  of  de- 
monftration  to  neceffary  truth,  can  find  only 
two  clafles  of  ftridJy  demonftrative  reafonings, 
vizk  the  metaphyfical  and  mathematical,  [ut 
supra.)  In  the  firft,  however,  he  fays,  the 
procefs  is  always  fhort,  and  the  conclufion  is 
but  A  ftep  or  two  removed  firom  the  ftrft  prin- 
ciple, or  axiom,  on  which  it  is  founded  \  while 
the  different  conclufiona  depend  not  upon  one 

another. 
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another.  It  ia  far  otherwife  ki  matbemniica} 
i^eafoning,  which  cobduds  into  in  uphoanAeA 
gdd  of  dilcovwy-  This  b  tdcribed,  b^  Dr 
Tk&Aj  to  the  eiodlefs  relations  of  quantity'^  ia 
refpedl  of  magmtudjSy  6gure,  dlyiigbilityy  ratio^ 

It  e^ddeody  cannot  be  meant  by  Dr  IBLqH^ 
ibat  Metaf^yfics  is  a  icicnce,  dcmonftrable  in 
all  its  parts,  like  Matliematics«  He  was  too 
wdl  acquainted  with  die  general  uncertsunty 
0f  metdphyfi^al  fpecukdoas  to  have  advanced 
fuch  an  opinion.  If,  then,  he  £^lerts  only  that 
feveral  metaphyfical  truths  admit  of  defnon^ 
ftration,  the  fame  ought,  doubtlefs,  to.be  faid  of 
Phyiics,  many  of  the  reaibnings  of  which  have 
at  leaft  as  much  d  demonftrative  certainty,  ad 
any  of  the  fpeculations  of  Metaphyfics.  The 
truth  appears  to  be,  that  eirtry  bmnch  df 
fcience  may  occaiionally  ajSume  the  demoft>* 
ftrsdve  form.  The  exiftence  of  a  Deity,  die 
immateriality  of  the  human  ibul,  and  other 

moral 
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in(^  or  metaphyfical  truths,  have,  perhaps, 
been  as  fcdrly  demonflxated  as  the  Pythagorean 
propofitioti,  or  the  parabolic  motion  of  pro* 
jeftiles.  But  fome  fciences  are  much  more 
liifceptible  of  this  kind  of  proof  than  others ; 
phyfics,  admitting  much  more  of  demonftration 
than  metaphyfics  or  morals.  Of  all  tne  fcien- 
ces. Mathematics  is  that  which  admits  the  moft 
largely  of  demonftrsridon.  Its  firft  principles 
are  fb  certain,  fo  definite,  and  clear ;  and  its 
mannar  of  proof  fb  accurate  and  legitimate, 
^lat  it  Hiay  be  f^rly  called  ^  a  completely  de- 
monftrative  fciaige,  and  the  only  one  which  is 
juftly  entitled  to  that  name. 

Wherever  demonftration  cannot  be  obtain-r 
ed^  we  muft  be  fatisfied  with  probable  evi- 
dence ;  to  which  we  fhould  only  give  a  degree 
of  affent,  proportioned  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
argumwt  Thus,  it  would  be  fooliih  to  have 
^uch  confidence  that  it  will  rain  to-morrow, 
although  the  appejffaiKe  of  the  clouds  of  to^ 

day 
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cky  may  indicate  it  But  it  is  wife  to  enter^ 
tadn  the  ftrongeft  convi£tion  of  the  immortality 
of  the  human  foul,  and  of  a  ftate  of  future  re^ 
wards  and  punifliments  ;  becaiife  the  argu-* 
ments  for  the  reality  of  thefe  truths  are  nume- 
rous, ftrong,  and  convincing. 

Dr  Reid  has  given  the  following  enumera-- 
tion  of  the  principal  kinds  of  probable  evi- 
dence, (Eflay  VII.  on  the  IntelleQ:.  Powers, 
c.  8.)  1ft,  Human  teftimony.  2d,  The  autho- 
rity of  thofe  who  are  good  judges  of  the  point 
i^  queftion.  3d,  That  evidence  by  which  we 
recognize  the  identity  of  things,  and  perfons 
of  our  acquaintance.  4th,  The  evidence  of 
men'^  future  actions  and  condud,  from  the 
general  principles  of  adion  in  man,  or  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  individuals.  5th,  That 
by  which  we  colle<ft  men's  characters  and  de- 
ligns  from  their  adtions,  fpeech,  and  other  ex- 
ternal figns.  6th,  The  pfobability  of  chances; 
and;,  7th)  The  evidence  by  which  the  known 

laws 
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lawd  of  tiature  hatie  been  cfifeOTered^  and  the 
efie&s  which  have  been  produced  by  tbcm  id 
fofiMT  age^,  or  which  may  b^  expeded  in 
tune  to  come. 

I  am  inclined  to  prefer  to  this  enum^adoii 
of  Dr  Reid,  the  arrangement  of  probable  evi- 
dence propofed  by  Dr  Campf>eU^  dnd  idretdy 
dated  id  S$£t  %  of  tbb  Chi^ter  :  According  to 
this  ^trrangement,  probable  evidence  is  divided 
into,  lA,  The  knoi^dedge  we  derive  from  ex- 
penence  j  2d^  That  firora  analogy ;  ^^  Tet- 
tinK)ny  ;  and,  4th,  .The  calculadon  c^  chances, 
which  is  a  mixed  kind  of  evidence,  pardy  car^: 
tain,  and  psatly  probable  only*  Under  CKie  dr 
other  of  tbefe  head^,  moft  kinds  of  probable 
evidence  may  be  conveniendy  arranged.  But 
for  the  particular  illuflration  of  each  kind,  I 
fliail  refer  to  the  Philcrfophy  of  Rhetoric,  (B.  L 
e^  5.) ;  to  Beatde's  Effay  on  Truth,  (Paaft  I. 
p,  a) ;  to  Rcid's  Eflkys  on  the  Intdl*  Powers, 

(E% 
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{Mky  VII.    c.   s.)  J    on  to  J-ocke'ft  Eflay^ 
<B,  IV.  c  IS.  3c  16,) 

The  £atm  <if  a  poaaf,  or  arraagegwot  <^ 
ai^uq^eii(s,  maf  be  eitjbi&r  Ao^idudi  €)r  S^fv 
thetieal ;  the  laft  is  i^le4  reaibmiag  i^  j^r^nr ; 
the  firft,  reafoning  a  pBuIeriari.  ^Th^  f'potiiS^ 
tieal  mode  of  proof^  or  roB&ming  a  priori^  can 
be  reforted  to  only^  wHi^rv  xmr  hA  piiucipjfijj 
am  cleariy  eftabliih@^,  and  fiich  a6,  x>f  tfaem- 
Mves,  reflMiiiy  lead  to  impoitajit  coaacliifiom. 
The  fcieiKe  jof  mathematics  aflbrdB  dbe  0U^ 
copiouB  eacampififi  o£  ibis  mcdis  of  proof;  ^ 
XQoft  o£  its  MmooQxsitaoas  proceed  bf  fair  de- 
4iQi9i(His  Boom  its  &fi  pdiiKiplea,  to  the  eft^ 
Mifl^^ment  xxf  n^w  jbrudis  bf  fifntbetic  reafoomg* 
AS  realbidiiga  xronceming  liae  exiftiog  proper- 
ties of  body  and  mind,  it  is  now  well  uncjer-^ 
ftood,  mAQ.  fkft  proceed  anaiflkaUy,  fo  as  ta 
infer  Ae  primary  3aw$  by  irfw^  *fy  are  r^gtir- 
fated,  fitan  a  carefiil  com^mim  id  &^  ^ 
obfiarvadoxia.  Vfbd%  hofw^v^^  &cb  primarf 
lany^  bme  beea  once  Ic^jda^td^  ^Ui(h«d, 

tbey 
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they  may  fadrly  be  applied  to  new  clajfes,  by  the 
sdd  of  a  priori  reafoning.  It  ia  thus  that^  i& 
mechanical  philofophy,  it  being  once  afcertain- 
ed  that  matter  and  motion  are  fufceptible  of 
accurate  meafurement;  the  kno^/m  properties 
of  abftrad  quantity  are  reforted  to  for  a 
foundation,  upon  which,  by  means  of  a  priori 
reafoning,  new  relations  of  matter  and  motion 
may  be  eflablifhed ;  and  hence,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  the  evidence  of  phyfical  inveftigadons 
comes  to  be  the  fame  as  that  of  mathematical 
demonftration.  It  fhould  always,  however,  be 
recollected,  that  analysis  is  the^  true  mode  of 
difcovery,  even  in  mathematics  itfelf ;  and  that 
synthesis^  although  frequendy  the  moft  conve^ 
nient  mode  of  communicating  kaowhdge,  is 
not  fo  properly  calculated  to  increafe  its  ftores» 

The  invention  of  arguments,  or  the  fbmut- 
tion  of  new  procefles  of  indu<aion  for  the 
difcovery  of  trudi,  is  one  of  the  noWeft  eflForte 
of  human  genius ;  and  is  the  dfential  requifite 
of  the  truly  philofophic  charadter.   The  degree 

of 
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of  excellence  in  which  this  .chara£ter  exifts, 
may  be  faid  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  pa:- 
fedkion  in  which  it  enjoys  the  feculdes  of 
Ahftradion,  Combination,  and  Reafon.  By 
the  firft  we ,  are  enabled  to  analyze  the  indivi- 
dual objects  of  nature  ;  by  the  fecond,  we  dif- 
pde  them  into  proper  daflfes^  and  aflembkges  j 
whence,  by  the  agency  of  reafon,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  deduce  general  laws  or  firft  principles* 
To  conftitute  a  preeminent  fcientific  chara<3:er, 
all  the  three  faculties  are  required  in  perfedion. 
Without  found  reafoning,  the  analyfes  and 
combinations  of  an  ingenious  mind,  will  be  the 
piere  vagaries  of  a  heated  fancy  ;  and,  without 
a  facility  at  analyzing  arid  compounding,  we 
may,  indeed,  fully  comprdiend,  and  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  difcoveries  of  others ;  but  (hall 
never,  ourfelves,  merit  the  praife  of  original 
invention.* 

The 

**  *  Alia  ingenia  aptiora  ad  notandas  rerum  difFeren* 
^  tias^  alia  ad  fimilitudines ;  utrumque  labitur  in. ex* 
^  ceflum,  prenfando  aut  gradus  rerum,  aut  umbras^'' 
{Nov.  Org.  55.) 
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Hie  faiiiboiy  of  fciemce  but  too  deadly  wvA* 
ees  how  ^qpt  reufba  is  to  be  pcrveitady  and  to 
be  led  aftray  from  die  true  padi  of  di&overy:^  1^ 
the  influence  of  the  unagination  or  the  pjiffioos. 
We  have  no  cau£e  Co  fulped:  thai  tfae  genii^ 
of  antiqaily  wete  inferipr  in  aeutenefs  Co  thole 
of  oxodem  times :  yet,  of  hour  little  valme  ax^ 
all  dieir  f^ilofbphical  {pficujMioni,  of,  iadeed, 
tbo(e  of  any  age,  before  die  tune  of  Lded 
Bacon  1  It  ia  well  known,  that  the  liieiit  of 
pdndng  <?ut  tibe  only  mediod  by  which  rei^ 
advances  can  be  nmde  in  pfailofiDf)hy,  vi^  the 
mediod  of  indiufUoa  by  analyfis,  belongs  ex^ 
duiivdiy  to  that  great  man ;  a  tiuth  v^iich, 
however  plain,  had  lain  hid  from  all  the  {^l^ 
iolbi^rs  of  i^rmer  times^  to  the  irrqparitUe 
injury  <£  their  philofo|^iicai  ijpeculadoas« . 

Lord  Bacon  has  alfb  been  very  filcce^sfiil 
in  pointing  out  the  coiiiniOn  fources  of  preju- 
dic^e,  Qt  erroneous  reafoning,  to  which  man- 
Idnd  are  liaUe*     Thofe  which  he  has  denomi* 

nated 
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riated  tdola^  or  idols,  he  arranges  under  four 
ckffes.  1ft,  IMa  trthus^  oi  errors  to  which 
the  whole  human  race  are  expofed.  2d,  Idola 
specus^  errors  peculiar  to  certain  individuals. 
3d,  Idola  forty  errors  arifing  from  the  abufe  of 
language ;  and,  4th,  Tdola  theatric  errors  be- 
longing to  particular  philofophical  feds.  Thefe 
Various  fburces  of  error  may  be  feen  illuftrated, 
both  in  the  Novum  Organum^  and  treatife  Be 
Augmenth  Scientiarum\  as  alfo  by  Dr  Reid,  in 
Ch.  VIIL  of  his  6th  EfTay  on  the  Intelledhial 
Powers  ;  where  a  very  fatisfadory  view  is  taken 
of  the  influence  of  thefe  various  prejudices  on 
the  fcientific  opinions  of  more  modern  times. 

Mr  Locke  has  alfo  a  very  ufeful  chapter 
on  error,  or  wrong  afTent ;  of  which  he  afligns 
four  caufes,  vi%.  want  of  proofs,  want  of  abi- 
lity to  ufe  them,  want  of  will  to  ufe  them, 
and  wrong  meafures  of  probability.  (B.  IV. 
c.  20.)  It  is  the  principal  intention  of  the 
author  of  the  prefent  work,  to  cooperate,  as 

cc  far 
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far  as  he  is  able,  in  the  detedion  of  thofe 
erroneous  modes  of  reafoning,  by  which  the 
advancement  of  trae  fcience  is  retarded^  And 
here,  the  proper  objed  erf  the  undertaking, 
viz.  the  analyfis  of  the  Intelledual  Powers, 
may  be  confidered  as  concluded ;  it  has,  how- 
ever, been  thought  ufeful  to  fubjoin,  by  way 
of  illuffaration  of  the  principles  of  reafoning 
here  recommended,  an  Appendix,  containing 
a  fketch  of  the  methods  of  inveftigation  pecu-*^ 
liarly  adapted  to  the  various  fciences. 


APPEN- 
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CHAPTER    FIRST. 

Of  Mathematical  Reasoning. 

The  fcience  of  Mathematics  has,  from  the 
remoteft  ages  of  antiquity,  met  with  enthufiaf- 
tic  admirers,  and  fuccefsfiil  cultivators.  The 
peculiar  fimplicity  and  cleamefs  of  its  firft 
principles,  the  accuracy  of  its  proofs,  and  the 
perfpicuity  of  its  method,  have  juftly  conferred 
upon  it  a  peculiar  dignity  in  the  fcale  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  infomuch,  that  its  name 
{[j(,(t6n(rig)  is  that  of  knowledge  or  science  itfelf ; 
and  it  is  indeed  the  only  branch  of  fcience 
which  is  fufceptible  of  demonftrative  certainty 
|n  all  its  parts^ 

eg  3  The 
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The  canfe  of  this  peculiar  certainty,  and 
cleamefs  of  mathematical  fcience,  is  chiefly  to 
be  fought  in  its  almoft  total  independence 
upon  all  human  experience  and  obfervation, 
Thofe  fciences  which  treat  of  the  exifting  pro^ 
perties  of  body  and  mind,  are  evidently  de^ 
pendent  upon  obferved  i^Q^  and  phenomena. 
Their  fimplefl  laws  can  be  afceijained  only 
by  a  laborious  cpmparifoii  of  the  individual 
cafes  which  are  comprehended  under  them; 
;and  the  experience  and  refgarch  of  ages  is 
necelTary  to  give  to  thefe  branches  of  know- 
ledge the  confiftency  of  fyftem  and  legitimate 
theory.  But  the  cafe  is  widely  different,  with 
Mathematics ;  the  materials  upon  which  this 
fcience  operates  are  a  few  fimple  poftulates, 
definitions,  and  axioms,  which  are  deter- 
mined without  the  aid  of  protra<n:ed  expe- 
rience, or  laborious  inveftigatipn.  By  their 
affiftance  alone,  without  any  aid  derived  from 
^dual  obfervation,  it  proceeds  to  eftablifli,  ftep 
ty  ft^P>  i^s  various  propofitions,  gradually  adr 

vancing 
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Tancing  from  the  fimpleft  to  the  more  com- 
plicated, till  at  length  it  arrives  at  the  difco- 
very  of  truths  of  the  moft  remote  and  unex- 
peded  kind.  Hence  we  findi  that  the  fcienc^ 
of  Mathematics  made  great  and  rapid  advances 
among  the  ancients,  while  the  various  depart- 
ments of  philofophy  were  never  fuccefsfully 
cultivated  till  thefe  later  ages. 

We  fliaB  be^n  our  view  of  the  nature  of 
mathematical  reaibning,  with  (cnne  obfervations 
upon  the  firft  principles  of  Mathemadcs,  or 
rather  of  Geometry,  vi&  its  axioms,  poftulate$, 
and  defimtions^  We  have  already  obferved, 
that  thofe  axioms  which  are  uiiially  called  Ma- 
thematical, do  not  exdufively  belong  to  the 
fcience  oi  Mathematics,  but  are  in  fad:  intui- 
tive truths,  difcoverable  by  the  faculty  of  rea- 
fon,  which  are  occafionally,  though  taddy, 
employed  in  every  branch  of  knowledge.  As 
thefe  axioms  are  enumerated  in  the  fyftems  of 
Geometry,  as,  for  example,  in  that  of  Euclid, 

cc  4  they 
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they  have,  indeed,  a  mathematical  form ;  but 
of  this  they  might  eafily  be  divefted^  as  has  al- 
ready heen  Ihewn,  (c.  8.  §  3,) 

Neither  is  the  enumeration  of  axioms  given 
in  the  fyftems  of  Geometry  by  any  means  com- 
jdete,  or  .perfe<3:ly  fatisfatftory.  We  have,  in 
the  above  mentioned  ledion,  noticed  feverjil 
axioms  omitted  by  Euclid,  although  tacidy  re- 
ferred to  in  !his  Denionftrations,  as  diat  *  the 

*  whole  is ;  equal  to  all  its  parts  taken  together ;  * 

*  whatever  is  true  of  the  genus,  is  ,true  rof  adl 

*  the  fpedes  and  individuals  of  that  genus,  * 
&c.  Such  omiffions  may.be  in  fome  meafiire 
unavoidable.  Bpt  it  is  an  error  of  a  mcn^  in- 
excufeahle  kind  in  an  elementary  fyfkem  of 
CJeometry,  to  clafs,  with  the  axioms,  truths 
which  are  not  only  not  felf-reyident,  but  even 
fomewhat  difficult  of  proof.  Yet  it  has  been 
acknowledged  that  Euclid  has  been  guilty  of 
this  error  in  the  cafe  of  his  I2tli  axiom,  which 
is  fo  far  from  being;  a  felf-evident  truth,  that  it 

hasi 
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has  coil  his  commentators  various  theorems,  fup- 
ported  by  new  axioms  and  definitions,  proper- 
ly to  eftablifh  it  Even  the  two  which  precede 
it,  t>iz.  *  two  flxaight  lines  cannot  enclofe  a 

*  fpace  i  *  and  '  all  right  angles  are  equal  to 
^  one  another ; '  feem  ratha*  to  be  of  the  na- 
ture of  corollaries,  properly  deducible  from  the 
definitions  of  a  right  line,  and  a  right  angle, 
tfian  axioms  ftridly  fo  called. 

I  have  already  had  occafion  to  make  fome 
remarks  upon  what  have  been  ftated  to  be  the 
axioms  of  arithmetic ;  fuch  as,  *  two  and  two 
^  makiefour;'  *  three  and  two  are  equal  to 

*  four  and  one, '  &c.  (c.  8.  §  3.)  Thrfe  I 
have  ftated  to  be,  not  axioms  properly  fo  call- 
ed, but  either  mere  identical  propofitions,  /.  e. 
multiplied  enunciations  of  the  fame  truth,  or 
conclufions  of  reafoning,  founded  upon  the 
real  and  legitimate  axioms  of  Arithmetic, 
Thefe  I  conceive  to  be  the  very  fame  as  thofe 
of  Geometry;    fuch   as,  that  *  things  which 

*  are 
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*  are  equal  to  the  lame  thing,  are  equal  to  one 

*  another;'  *  if  equals  be  added  to  equals,  the 

*  wholes  are  equal, '  &c. ;  with  fome  addi- 
tions arifing  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
fcience  of  number ;  as .  that,  *  if  equals  be 
^  multiplied  by  equals,  the  produds  will  be 
^  equal  j '  *  if  equals  be  divided  by  equals,  the 

*  quotients  will  be  equal  j  '  and  fo  on.  Thefe 
axiomi^  it  is  evident,  belong  likewiie  to  the 
fcience  of  Algebra,  which  is  only  an  univerfal 
or  fymboHcal  kind  of  arithmetic.  The  whole 
algebraic  dodrine  of  the  refoludon  of  Equa- 
tions evidently  depends  upon  the  axioms  juft 
quoted,  together  with  fome  others  of  a  like 
kind ;  juft  as  the  primary  rule  of  addition  in 
arithmetic  is  entirely  grounded  upon  this  axiom^ 
that  *  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts  takea 

*  together.  ' 

The  definitions  of  Mathematics,  which  come 
next  to  be  confidered,  have  always  been  highly 
julmired  upon  account  of  their  peculiar  clear- 

nefs 
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nefs  and  certainty.  They  doubtlefs  afFord  tha 
moft  perfeft  fpecimens  of  definition  which  we 
poffels,  and  ought  to  be  the  models  by  which 
all  attempts  in  this  way  fliould  be  regulated* 
The  caufe  of  this  peculiar  clearnefs  of  mathe- 
matical definition,  appears  to  be  the  fame  ^ 
the  caufe  of  the  certainty  of  the  reafonings  of 
the  fcience  itfelf,  viz.  that  its  objefts  are  nOt 
collefted  from  adual  obfervation,  but  are  in  a 
great  meafure  the  creatures  of  our  own  concep- 
tions ;  fo  that  we  are  able,  by  definition,  to 
give  full  and  adequate  notions  of  the  particular 
things  treated  of,  which  can  fcarcely  be  the 
cafe  with  the  individual  things  of  nature.     *  A 

*  figure, '  fays  Mr  Locke    (b.  3.  c.  3.  §  1 8,) 

*  including  a  fpace  between  three  lines,  is  the 
^  real,  as  well  as  nominal  effence  of  a  triangle; 

*  it  being  not  only  the  abftradl  idea  to  which 

*  the  general  name  is  annexed,  but  the  very 

*  essentia  or  being  of  the  thing  itfelf;    that 

*  foundation  from  which  all  its  properties  flow^ 

*  and  to  which  they  are  all  infeparably  annex- 

*  ed. 
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*  ed.     But/  continues  he,  *  it  is  far  other- 

*  wife  concernii^  that  parcel  of  matter  which 

*  makes  the  ring  on  my  finger,  wherein  thefe 
.  *  two  eflences  are  apparently  different     For  it 

*  is  the  real  conftitution  of  its  infenfible  parts, 

*  on  which  depend  all  thofe  properties  of  zo^ 

*  lour,  weight,  fufibiKty,  fixednefs,  &c  which 

*  makes  it  to  be  gold,  or  gives  it  a  right  to  that 

*  name,   which   is  therefore  its  nominal   eC- 

*  fence.  ' 

The  objeds  of  mathematical  fcience,  how- 
ever, though  not  real  exigences  in  nature,  are 
evidently  founded  upon  our  conceptions  of 
fuch  exiftences  varioufly  modified  and  abftrad- 
ed ;  for  we  never  could  have  formed  the  no- 
tion of  extenfion,  which  is  the  obJe<3:  of  geo- 
metry, without  the  faculty  of  perception  ;  nor 
pf  number,  which  is  the  objeft  of  Arithmetic, 
without  the  previous  operation  of  memory, 
perception,  or  fome  faculty  calculated  to  make 
us  acquainted  with  the  exiftence  of  various  in- 

dividugU 
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dividual«  of  a  like  kind.     Hence  we  infer,  that 
Mathematics   is   not  abfolutely,  though  very 
nearly,   an   abftradi  fcience.      To  make  this 
more  evident  by  a  particular  inftance  :   Euclid 
defines  a  circle  to  be  fuch  a  plane  figure,  that 
all  flxaight  lines  drawn  from  its  centre  to  its 
circumference,  are  equal,  (b.  1.  def.  \5.)      If 
it  be  afked  how  I  come  to  believe,  with  cer- 
tsdnty,  that  fuch  a  figure  may  be  formed  ?     I 
think  we  muft  refort  to  perception,  or  experi- 
ence, for  a  iatisfad:ory  anfwer.     We  may  hz\% 
perceived  a  ftretched  thread  to  be  fixed  at  one 
end,  round  which  it  is  made  to  revolve,  fo  as 
to  defijribe  a  circle  j.  car  the  fame  thing  to  have 
been  accomplifhed  by  a  revolving  rod  j   or, 
what  IS  equivalent,  a  pair  of  compafles,  a  ma- 
chine fo  contrived,  as  to  have  the  ends  aloi^ 
of  the  line  or  rod  applied  upon  the  plane  on 
which  the  circle  is  to  be  defcribed.      In  all 
thefe  methods,  the  diftailce  between  the  centre 
andpoitit  which  defcribes  the  circumference, 
or  the  radius  of  the  circle,  has  been  virtually 

applied 
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applied  to  every  portion  of  the  circle ;  and 
thus  we  get  perceptive  certainty  of  the  pdflibi- 
lity  of  the  figure  defined.  Thus,  the  fiift 
principles  of  Mathematics  reft  partly  on  the  e- 
vidence  of  perception.  But  fo  few  and  fim- 
ple  are  the  references  to  thisi  fourde,  and  fo 
Undoubted  is  their  evidence,  as  almoft  to 
elude  oUr  notice ;  more  efpecially,  as  the  fat- 
culty  of  Abftra^ion  has  fo  large  a  fhare  in  ma- 
thematical definitions^  which  never  relate  to 
extenfion  as  it  is  aftually  found  in  natuf e,  bitt 
as  it  is  mentally  conceived  in  its  feparate  di- 
jnenfions  ;  which  are  fucceffively  treated  of  in 
Geometry,  although  in  nature  they  iffe  always, 
of  neceflity,  found  combined.  * 

The 

— : ^ — — — ; 

*  The  authority  of  Ariftotle,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  is 
in  dixeSt  oppofition  to  this  do£);rine  of  the  fenfes  beings 
in  fome  meafure^  concerned  in  the  determination  of  the 
firft  principles  of  mathematical  fcience.  '  It  is  evident^ ' 
fays  that  philofopher,  *  that  fenfe  is  not  concerned  in  this 
•  knowledge  (of  the  theorems  of  Geometry).  \  For  if  we 

^  could 
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The  abftrafhiefs  of  fome  mathematical  con- 
ceptions has  doubtlefs  thrown  confiderable  dif- 
ficuhies  in  the  way  of  the  learner ;  and  on^this^ 
account,  as  Utile  metaphyseal  fubtilty  as  pof^ 
fible  Ihould  be  admitted  into  the  elementary- 
parts  of  this  fcfence.  The  very  firft  definition 
of  Euclid's  Elements,  viz.  '  a  point  is  that 
*  which  hath  no  parts  or  magnitude,'  has 
juftly  been  objected  to  on  account  of  its  ex- 
treme abftradiednefs,  as  well  as  on  the  more 
folid  ground,  that  it  contains  only  a  negative, 
and  is  not  convertible,  as  every  good  definition 
ought  to  be.  To  obviate  this  objedion,  vari- 
ous other  definitions  of  a  point  have  been  pro- 

pofed. 


*  could  perceive  by  fenfe,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  tri- 

*  angle  were  equal  to  two  right,  yet  ihould  we  not  reft 
<  fatisfied  in  this,  but  would  yet  feek  after  a  demonftra- 

*  tion  of  it ;  fenfe  reaching  only  to  particulars,  but  know- 

*  ledge  to  univerfals. '    Ovi%  ImfecS-M  ii  mS-no-wg  mv,  Zrt  j^ 
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pofed,  of  which  the  moft  unexceptionable  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  Profeflbr  Playfkir,  that  *  a 
*  point  has  pofition,  but  not  magnitude. '  It 
may  ItiU,  however,  be  doubted,  whether  the 
apprehenfion  of  a  tyro  be  fully  adequate  to 
this  abftra£t  and  purely  geometrical  conception. 
To  lead  him,  by  gradual  fteps,  and  a  kind  of 
neceflity,  to  the  formation  of  this  abftrad:  no- 
tion, ,inight  not  the  firft  definitions  of  the  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry  have  been  advantageoufly 
exprefled  as  follows,  fetting  out  with  that 
.  which  can  never  be  fuperfluous,  a  definition 
.       of  the  cAgeds  of  the  fdence  itfelf  ?  • 

Def.  1.     Geometry  is  that  fcience  which 

treats  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  fpace, 

or  continuous  quantity  ;  which  is  exhibited  un- 

.    der  the  various  dimenfionB  of  lengthy  breadthj 

and  thicknefs. 

2.   Magnitudes  which  have  all  the  three  , 
dimenfions  of  length,  breadth^  axid  thickaefe^ 
are  called  folids* 
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3.  Magnitudes  which  hliye  the^tWo  dimien* 
lions  of  length  and  bifeadth,  b(ilt  are  1r6id  of 
thicknefs,  are  called  fuperficies ;  and  they  are 
the  boundaries  of  folids,  aild  Mfo  Jfeeir  inter- 
feaionfi  one  wkh  another.  f 

4fi  Ma^itudes  which  hate  len^  orily,  and 
ar^  void  of  breadth  and  thidknefs,  ire  called 
lines:  ^  and  they  at?  the  boundsdittj  of  fuj^frfi- 
dies,  and  alfo  tteir  ititerfediofi^  .    '; ) 

;  5< ;  The ;  boundagries,  and  alfa  ^  tjie  intearfec- 
tions^  of  Bnesy  ar^  called  points  ;  which,  there- 
fore, have  neither  length/ breadth^  nor  thick- 
nekf  but  merely  ppfitionj 

The  criticifma  here  ojSered  on  the  firft  de- 
,  finitions  of  the  Elements,  relate  merely  to  the 
attainment;  of  perfpicuityj  and  accuracy  of  con- 
ception. There  a? e  fome  others,-  which  I  hope 
I  may  be  allowed  to  make,  without  bei*ng  aJc- 
cufed  of  going  beyoftd  my  proper  province, 
which  have  a  more  material  reference,  aS  they 
tend  to  affed  the  value  and  utility  of  &e  defi-- 
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fddon  itfitf,  «ld  the  i»Uf|)iofi»'tt>'^9^dk  it  can 
l)e  Kabfeqaendy  affiled. 

A  gociid  ddgnidMi,  siccordtag'fo  die  Vi^W  df 
the  fubjea  which  w6liatetdfeift-&i  €h. 'V^. 
'  ^  4.,  fiiould  ediifi^  iyi  ^fiwi^^fti^  df  cehain 
!fim{de  chai^aWi^  ikttibtiles  ;tf  thie  tldi%  ^ 
-fined,  by  \\rmdi  it  ftu^  be  ^g^ty'diftii^gftlS^ 
from  aH  other  iMS^  iH'sx  IJke'^bd.    diiftpiiSi- 
-ff  r^iiir^j'tl^t  as  l^w  pattieif^ %9  taiay  be, 
-fhoald  eiiler  iifto  ^e  <JdkiM6n,  kfid  lngi% 
thclfe  v^ch  at^  dGTetiti^y  i<^i^e'^'^^h££e. 
terize  the  thing  defined.     Ih  'tins  ffe^ie^'flte 
definitions  of  Mathemadcs  are,  in  general,  pe- 
c^iftdy  hajipy.    TTh^y  -flfliaaiy  ciiiifeih  Vome 
one  fiin|*e,  btot  chai-adSaiftic  |jr6p^'8f^ 
iMag  in  <j£ie^h,  fr)6ta  whidi  itt  !(s  'bater 
priopaiies  may  be  tesMf  &ad  i^dmaf^y  ife- 
dnced.     Thus,  die  eqaaSfy  df  ffee  tsihii  '^6f  ^ 
drcle,  is  die  pmpetty  bf  that  %itte  Amed  in 
its  definition,  from  ^Mch  ^1  ItS'^^^r  nu- 
mesCm  properties  aire  deii^red  '  by  fe  ^ftnJftieft 

reaibningr 
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l^eafomdg.  iTkis  aifi>,  tiie  49q«aiiity  bf  aU  th0 
ifidel  ^  an  ^qmlaftieml  iriangle  is  idflumed  in  iti^ 
^defihitioA  {  &om  whi^h  is  4edticed  tMe  ^(|uatitjr 
M2f  ks  2u:^es^  mi  itd  ^het  j^opeirdes. 

Acbcttding  id  Ihk  ^ifev^  iof  tfee  fiibjeft,  ^ 
4ib^nitioii  i^iU  fee  faulty ^  if  the  pr&^^  afiiiiii^ 
ied  In  ft  t)^  ndt  fudh  ^  is  calculated  H^AuralSy  lo 
■k*(J  •<?0  the  demonftratioti  of  ^i^  tjfeer  ][M:oper- 
4SeB  (jfthe  thing  defined  j  infomiich,  that  foHifc 
ftrd&rtfr  ^«fiUMptiofi  may  he  reqilifife  hefote  Aofe 
©thk"  j^teij^rtieS  c«n  fee  legitimate^  ^aMiSied; 
Tl^>fattlt  mif'itMyhe  prefnmed  to  e^ift^ii 
ludid'd  difinkk>n  bE  f  ar^M  lines,  vfl&ck  h& 
ftates  to  be  Inch  aS',  though  k^MfJ^fi^xii^ 
both  ways,  do  not  meet^  (B.  L  dpi;  35.) ;  be- 
t^aMa,  yfcOie  |>i^ddtfi^iiig  ^  ^tl^  ^m^^ation 
-ef  any  ttoitk  cocfce^nkig  thdfe  tmes,  he  has 
fettftS-^-fe  aee^arf  %o  ^ttife  %  ttfe#  f)it^eifty, 
fiWetttl^  t^afkig  %b  >«bem,  *tt*  #»fch  ^vAi^ 
^es  *%«  %exdte  Ae  12fli  AiS^fifi;  %  iJv(!)tfl9 
4e»J  rtie  gl?eftfly  ti50  &r  ^MA  ii*y  |*efen«  ptir^ 
'^^^  ^^  DD  a  pofe, 
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p&fe,  to  ^nWr  into  the  ^dfebul  of  the  difficulties 
to  which  this  knperfeftion  in  the  Elements  has 
-^ven  rife ;  9r  df  tlie  exjpedients  which  have 
been  fuggefted  for  removing ;  it.  They  may 
be  feen  at  large  in  the  commentaries  which  ac- 
.compan^^  the  v^ous  editions  of  Euclid,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  Clavius,  Simfon,  wd  Playi^R 
Of  the  expedients  which  have  been  propofed 
for  oI?y^ating  this  imperfection,  the  moft  pro-- 
ppr,  in  my  apprehenfion,  is  a  new  dei^tkm 
-pf  parallel  lines  }-and  I  think  it  would  not  be 
very  difficidt  to  point  out.  a  definition,  which 
^ould  be  at  once  fimple,  and  properly  calcu- 
lated to  lead  to  the  demonftratiOn  of  thie  vari^ 
ous  propertjies  of  thofe  lines, 
. .  I         ■ »   ■*  * 

-    ,M       .  ..  J       . 

,  ,Agai%  ^  definition  appears  to  be  faulty 
w;heaat  does  tiot  contain  a  diftin^  enuncia- 
tion of  any  prej?ife  attribute  of  the  thing  defin- 
ed, fuch  as  is  calculated  to  lead  to  the  difcovery 
jand  efl^bliihment  of  its  other  attributes  To 
thi^  cenfure,  feyeral  of  the  definitions  c^  Geo- 
;  metry, 
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mfetry,  as  given  by  Euclid,  appear  to  be  ob- 
noxious. Such  are,  his  definition  of  a  ftraight 
line^  vi%.  *  that  which  lies  evenly  between  its 

*  extreme  points/  (def.  4.) ;  of  a  plane  fuper- 
ficies,  viz.  *  that  which  lies  evenly  between  its 

*  extreme  lines, '  (def.  7.) ;  of  a  plane  angle, 
vi%^  *  the  inclination  of  two  lines  to  one  an- 
'  other,  which  meet,  but  are  not  in  the  fame 
'  direction, '  (def.  8.)  ;  and  perhaps  fome 
(^ers ;  for  it  is  impoffible  to  deduce,  by  rea- 
ipning,  any  One  property  of  thefe  figures  firom 
Ibch  vague  and  indefinite  defcriptions  of  ithdr 
nature. 

Dr  Simfon  has  fubftituted,  in  room  of  the 
above  definition  of  a  plane,  one  which  contsuns 
a  charaderiftic  property  of  the  thing  defined, 
vi%.  *  that  if  any  two  points  be  taken  in  it, 

*  the  ftraight  line  between  them  lies  wholly  in 

*  the  plane. '  He  has,  however,  left  the  ana- 
logous definition  of  a  right  line  juft  as  he  found 
it,  although  a   correfponding  correftion   was 

PD  3  equally 
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eqxjaHy  reqmfite  fp]f  it.  We  ar^  ind^bte^  ^ 
the  ingenipua  Bofcovicb,  (See  bb  Treattfe  B^ 
iMTsm).  fi)t  a  dtftin^  a^ufba^ont  of  the  traft 
geometrical  coiieeptiqn  cf  aj  rig^  ImeMttxsool- 
ing  to  whitH,  it  is  fiich  Ihal,  *  tf  it  cpindwie 
*  i/vith  anellier  light  line  in  ztxj  ^^  p^>te>  i<^ 
t  muft  comctde  \/nth  tibat  Itim  tluroi^out  it^ 
f  whok  iMgtfe. ' 


But  \\&  moft  &idty  of  the  defmidotia ; 
quoted,  appeaiB  to  be  that  pf  a  phuie  an^ 
which^  however,  haa  been  ^dojptied  with  lit^ 
variation  by  almoft  all  fubfequent  geomettir 
cians.  The  ftrange  and  paradoxical  (Jifquifi- 
trons  whkh  h^ve  been  eiatertadnfid  coocerning 
Ttrh^t  )A  cdlled  th^  angk  of  c(iatif0^  formed  hjf 
the  tangent  rf  »  qircle,  and  the  sdj^ce^t  part 
of  its  ckcumferencei^  are  weH  fciH>wn  lo  mathftr 
matfcians;  *nd  we  to  be  found  at  large  in 
Ckviu8*3  commentary  upon  Prop.  XVI.  k  S. 
of  the  Elements.  Thefe  parsidoxefi  feem  to 
have  m  c^her  foundation  than  the  vague  apr 

tion 
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tm^qf  aot  2ifg^^  which  k  ccwsfeuO^  in  Euf lid's 
d«initM>^  anjcit  "vMsk  fp^k$.  inerely  o£  the 
m^i^  of  tb9  Un^  ^hi^h  i^p9.  the  wgle ; 
?ljhpHgh  eyery  prpp^y  of  ^ng|^  viUfh  we 
ftj4.  I^jilBIMK^ty  ^fta^bUfti^d,  iij  Qeometry,  is 
ewIetaJy  feuad^d.  igjoa  the  fctppc^d  intcrs/:c'^ 
bffn  of  thpf§  line?.  Att  thi?  matheip^^faj  fcH 
j^aftiy,  ti^oforg,  wQul4  haye.  bp^n  cpjja^etely 
phvi^t^  if  EiK^id'a.  defioii^n  h%d  infprmedl 
qfe  thaf  *  pkns  ^glp  is  to5e4  hy  thj?  i^^r 
sf^oti  of  twp  Uijej,  inifeadl  of  th?ir  w^i?/% 
mth  one  4ftother.  * 

DD  4  It 


*  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  much  of  the  obfcurity 
and  perplexity  which  is  complained  of  in  the  Fifth  Book 
of  the  Elements,  or  that  which  treats  of  the  genera^  pro- 
perties of  prppc^pnM  qij^jp^ities,  sp^fes  from  tbe  wa^t  p{H 
a  precife  ai^  fatisfaflory  definition  of  geometrical  ratio. 
For  I  cannot  agree  with  thofe  writers  who  think,  that 
this  relation,  on  account  of  its  fimplicity,  does  not  admit 
Af  being  defined  \  akkough  the  definidon  given  by  Euclid, 
yiz^  that  <  Ratio  is  a  mutual  relation  of  two  magnitudes 

«  of 
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It  is  hc^)cd  that  Aefe  protraiSled  remarks 
upon  the  definitions  qf  GeomfetFjr,  will  nor  ap^ 
pear  fupei?fluous ;  fince  it  may  be  gathered 
from  the  above  illuftrations,  that  an  error  in 
thefe  definitions  is  calculated  to  produce  mate- 
rial errors  in  the  conclufions  which  are  deduced 
from  them.  Remarks  of  a  fimilar  kind  might 
be  extended  to  the  definitions  of  the  higher 
branches  of  Mathematics ;  but  it  may  be 
deemed  that  I  have  already  entered  as  mi- 
nutely into  this  diiijuifition,  as  the  plan  of  my 
undertaking  will  warrant.  One  further  obfei^- 
vation,  however,  I  m^y  be  permitted  to  offer,  to 
wit  J  that  thofe  things  which  are  affumed  in  the 
definitions  of  new  branches  of  the  Matheniatics, 
fliould  never  he  inconfiilent  with  the  firft  at 
fumptions  qf  its  purer  elements.  The  inethod 
of  indivisiblesy  as  propofed  by  Cavallerius,  was 

manifeftly 

f  of  the  fame  kind  to  one  another,  in  refpeft  of  quantity,^ 
is  evidently  too  vague  to  form  the  foundation  of  any 
filbfequent  inveftigations. 
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mattifeftly  liable  to  this  objedion,  asf  It  wa^ 
aflutned  in  it,  that  furfaces  wei*e  made  up  of 
contiguous  lines,  and  folids,  of  contiguous  fur- 
faces  ;  in  manJfeft  <:onti:adi£tion  to  the  firft  de- 
finitions of  Geometry,  which  teach  us,  that  a 
line  has  no  breadth,  and  a  fuperficies  no  thick- 
nefs.  On  this  account,  the  method  of  indivi- 
fibles  was  never  conlidered  as  poffefled  of  true 
geometric  purity  j  and  it  has  now  happily  giv- 
en place  to  the  much  more  unexceptionable, 
as  well  as  infinitely  more  ingenious  and  ufeful, 
method  of  Flfixions, 

With  refpe£t  to  thofe  firfl:  principles  of  Ma- 
thematics, called  Poftulates,  it  is  not  neceflary  to 
enter  into  any  very  minute  detail.  It  is  pretty 
plain,  that  their  claim  to  felf-evidence  is  chiefly 
founded  upon  perceptive  belief.  For  I  know 
no  other  way  in  which  we  can  be  convinced 
that  a  line  may  be  drawn  between  any  two 
points,-^hat  it  may  be  indefinitely  produced 
fX  pleafure, — ^and  that  a  circle  may  be  de- 

fcribed 
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£;r^b6d  about  any  o^xitrq^  a^^i  ^ft^^a^j^  r^m 
ikfm  by  3fi  iounediate  xf^P^f^  to  ^9  ifi^ip^ 
Tbefe  are  ^  the  poftoUtes  whkdk  £^<^  bgf^ 
€X|pre^7  t^  down  af  a  foi^^vi^Q  ^Qii  hk 
gre^itiqnsN  But  the  enumeradon,  is  n^  090^ 
plete^  a^  moire  than  ih  t^  cafe  of  th^  ai^mg ; 
for,  in  ^  courfe  of  ti^e  £li^f?»e|itP|  i^V/^p^J  o^m 
poi|uhte6  are  taci^y  afiumed.  Thji^  ^9  d&r 
taoaftcatba  of  th^  4th  Pi(C^.  c^  di^  )ft:  ^9^ 
proceeds  ^ppi»  the  foppo^tjon  ti^H  « is  psjffili© 
<cr  ^y  we  pla*ie  figure  uppo  anoth^r^  fe  ^ 
to  make  the  parts  of  the  one  ^pla^ide  widi  ^ 
correfponding  parts  of  the  other ;  and  the  va- 
rious 4efiiHtions  of  the  llth  9ook,  ^vi^^dy 
pifoceed  upon  the  aflumed  ppftula^te^  ^hat  1^ 
plane  may  be  mad?  ^  revolve  around  on^ 
of  its  fides  as  an  2«ia»  In  th?  \v^\m  fcww- 
due^  of  ^  Mftfheipa<;ics,  new  poi^ul^jtw  m^ 
ifx  Uki^  i^ani^er  a^i^^ied:  \):m^  \p^  the  Cpi^c 
§^Q^  it  is  affum^,  th^at  ^  fplij^,  i^9^c;^\3filj 
j^  ^fte,  may  be  9ut  by  ^  pi^^  ^  ^gy  regmr^ 
dif^(^n  ;  and  fo  fpr^. 

If 
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If  t)i6  firft  pdndple^  of  mathemsdical 
fdeii€0|  its  axiomfi)  pollulates,  suid  ^foiMons, 
be  faidy  alTumed^  and  accurately  laid  down, 
its  iirreflagadons  may  then  be  carried  cm  ac- 
cfosSttug  to  the  ftriAeft  laws  of  dempnftradv^ 
proof}  fpr  every  ft^  c^its^  dedu&icms  feems^ 
to  coniift  In  the  deair  amplication  of  feme 
neceffiory  truth  *ac  zxhom  pi  reafbn*  J^et 
us  eK^iniiie  how  Euclid  proceeds  in  the  de« 
^oniiradoii  of  hia  firft  propofition,  £>  as  pe- 
loef&rily  ta  convince  ye  that  the  triaia^ 
^fAikdi  he  has  oonftru^ed  k  realty  equilat^al. 
It  firft  follows,  from  his  deBjiMon  of  a  ckde, 
that  two  fides  ^  his  tiiangle  si^re  equal  to  one 
another  ^  and,  Bkew^fe,  thai:  the  third  fide  is 
lequal  to  one  of  thefe  twow  To  prove,  there- 
fwe,  the  equrflty  of  all  the  three  fides,  he  has 
only  to  apply  his  feft  axiom,  by  which  we 
are  neceflaiily  conviiiced,  that  *  things  which 
^  are  equsd  to  the  fame,  are  equal  to  one  an- 
y  other. '  Here,  ther^re^  the  proof  confifts 
(blely  in  th^  application  of  an  axiom. 

The 
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The  dwnonftration  of  his  fecond  propofi- 
tion  ctotama  no  more  thaajt  finular  aj^ca- 
tioa  of  his  3d' axiom  ;  while,  ia  its  conflxuc- 
tion,  oot  only  the  poftulates  are  made  ufe  of, 
as  in.the  canftrudioa  of  the  firft  propofMon^ 
but  Ukewife  the  .coaftru£tioa  erf  an  equilata:al 
trii^le,  now  eftabUfli^  by  means  of  this  firft 
propofition ;  arid  the  demoaftration  of  the 
3d  propofition  refts,  in  Uke  manner,  upon  a 
fmgle  axiom,  while,  in  its  conftru<aioQ,  the 
2d  prbpofitipn  is  employed.  Again,  the  4th 
propofition,  which  is  ^^  first  of  the  Theorems, 
i?  founded  entirely  upon  the  J  0th  axiom,  and 
this  other  tacitly  afTumed  pne,  that  *  magni- 

*  tude§,  which  niay  he  made  tQ  coincide  with 
^  each  other  thrpughout  all  their  parts,  are  ^3?- 

*  a^ily^  equal  to  each  oth^r. '  And  in  the  de^ 
monftration  of  the  5th,  long  as  it  is,  no  pre- 
vious truth  is  applied  except  this  4th  propofi- 
tion, and  the  Sd  axiom  j  while,  in  its  con- 
f^dion,  the  3d  prppofition  is  employed. 


Thus, 
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Thus,  the  fcience  of  Mathematics  advances 
in  its  feafonings,  either  by  the  application  of 
its  firft  principles,  or  of  thofe  truths  whick  it 
has  already  eftablifhed,  to  new  cafes  of  an  end- 
lefs  variety, '  till  at  length  it  arrives  at  the  difco- 
very  of  truths  apparently  the  mod  remote  from 
common  appreherifion.  This  fucceffive  appli^ 
cation  of  its  eftabliflied  tniths  to  new  cafes,  is 
evidendy  nqthing  elfe  than  an  exemplification 
of  that  aKiom,  or  principle  of  reafon,  which 
teaches  us,  tljat  what  is  tnie  of  a  geniis,  is  true 
of  all  the  individuals  comprehended  under  it ; 
fo  that,  in  this  cafe  alfo,  the  procefs  of  demon- 
ftration  conlills  in  nothing  elfe  than  a  particu- 
lar application  of  an  axiom,  or  neceffary  firft 
principle.  As  this  axiom  conftitut^  the  bafis 
upon  which  the  demonftrative  evidence  of  the 
fyllogiftic  mode  of  reafoning  refts,  we  perceive 
the  truth  of  an  obfervation,  which  has  been 
firequendy  made,  that  every  demonftration, 
particularly  every  mathematical  ^deraoilftration, 
Hxay  be  turned  into  a  feries  of  fyllogifins. 

The 
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The  demonftraddtis  of  OsotiKrtty,  |nu^cu-' 
larly  thofe  of  ite  elements,  are  zim^cft  grvca  m 
^le  fynth^ca^  foitn,  as  rogtflaHy  defli^ble 
^rom  its  £rft  princ^es,  iuid  £t)fii  oc»  another 
it  iniift,  howmriac,  be  reeoUeded,  that  die  pto^ 
fw:  jMthod  ctf  difeofrerir,  cjveii  m  XJteometrjF, 
is  not  Syndiefo,  blit  Analyiis.  Ijiat  tibe  tcii>^ 
deat  geometricians  pofifafled  a  mediiod  of  ana^ 
hf&^  i;t4iich  ibsf  h^^ly  prized^  luid  vrfaidk 
ffvas  fyflematkaOy  taug^  in  vaikl^  icfiiM,  or 
Ixx)k3  of  geometriodi  {iiripo&k)iis,  is  .a  fasft  wdi 
kbovm  to  Ma^emattcians ;  altixoi^  cx^d&kiv 
«ide  uncertabdy  prontib  as  to  ^  predfe  na^* 
•feuve  of  this  l)oafted  mediod.  This  nufich, 
iiowifvefc^  is  ceitaiidy  kaiown,  that  the  geneftl 
ptinc^  t^}oii  i;viiich  the  amimift  knal5rfiB  pni^ 
ise^ed,  1)9^  «o  take  for  g^itmed  ^e  irudi  to  t« 
pro3^4d,  amd  deduce  tl^efroi^i  al^^midft&fe^ 
ctei  of  condiifioas,  oxldl  thefe  fliould  tetmiimte 
ia  ^^Mdiie  icAf^vident,  or  pf e\iduflf  a^ibmamal 
tnxlk  IMs  ptoi:i^6,  i^^^ben  revwfed,  bebiam 
a  fatii&dior^  fyidiede  deilM^(teiti«ltl  4^  ^ 

ufual 
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'idml^ieiA ;  "aitid  it  is  et^y^Dit,  thst  thb  princi- 
<^  by  it^Mi  Otir  l)dief  fei  the  e^tainty  ctf 
■tothfldnds  df  <JC-ea£!MQ^  ^s  regiikt^d,  ^ce  pT&- 
ci^y^etfaine. 

It  ^MiK)t,  bcwev^,  *be  denied,  diat  rmthe- 
'^Aaticid^dibidnteatiGfis  miy  be,  aad  feequenfe- 
-iy  are,  f  cfifcove^d  by  fyathfefis,  as  w^efl  as  by 
•«iidy lis,  although  the  Is^ter  meflidd  is  beft^ral- 
^«flfiSia>  for  Ifee  f  tiip(^  6f  'Skbviry.  Oae 
li^dft  fiff^tMs  ippfedra  tb  be,  that  ^he  donchi- 
-fi^^ef 'a  ^djpbfition  is  &Ae  fim|)le  •  aflfertidn, 
^'Whfle  'i:h€?^f«eteifes  ^nerally  confift  6f  two  or 
^iti^gwre  fe^ai^te  •  ^ikfluhipritttis.  While,  ^fe»^fbre, 
-t^te^f^rbcted  t(5  teafdh  ft^  pteittifes  to  tfee 
^^A^ttfiCMi,  ^e  ate'4i^le  to  be  b^?nldered  by 
ifiieittliMpricity  6f  ^4ths  ^whieh  ofFer^eihfelves 
^tcy-tis ;  1)<it  fif  #e  reverfe  this  die^thod,  the  road 
^s^ufiiaiHy^iiip^e,  ^iiid^inay^lead  us'MEo^niariy 
-aiff^^At^ibnehMS^fts,  dl^^f  i^rhfch^e^^'4feulat- 
-ed^to  ^^i*^e^fee^tiSitfr^f  ^idur^ropol^ 

But 
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But  humari  ingwuity  will  im^e  difcdteiiear 
in  MathematicSi  as  well  las  in  odier  icieocea, 
by  methods  which  are  ndith^r  ftfi€tly  analyti- 
cal, nor  fynthetical.  Dr  WaUi^^Jt  appears, 
was  accuftomed  to  infer  a  general  truth  mei;ely 
from  obfeiving  it  to  take  place  in  a.yariefy  of 
inilances ;  and,  by  this  kind  of  indit<^n,  he 
difcovered  many  of  his  moft  curious  propofi- 
tions.  The  great  field  of  mathemattical  difcove- 
ry  has,  in  moduli  times,  been  chiefly  cicmfined 
to  the  fcience  of  Algebra,  in  which  the  method 
of  difcovery  has  the. peculiar  advantage  of  be- 
ing purely  aiialyticak  In  thi&fcienc^  although 
the  folution  of  problems,  erf*  the  npbore  difficult 
kinds,  doubtlefs  demands  a  large  portion  of  in- 
genuity; yet  fo  happy  arie  the  ex^dients 
which  it  poflTefles,  and  fo  precife  the  rules  of 
its  analyfis,  that,  in  ordinary  cafes,  a  common 
underftanding  is  fuflScient  for  overcoming  the 
difficulties  of  a  queftion*  Hence,  in  the  pre- 
fent  advanced  ftate  of  the  mathematical  ,fcien- 
^s,  we  find  the  province  of  Geonietry  ufually 

limited^ 
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iiniited  to  the  demonftration,  by  a  le^timate 
fynthefis,  o£  thofe  truths  which  may  hav€f  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  happier  expedients  of 
ijgebraic  analjjSp* 


ii  CHAF*- 
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CHAPTER     II. 

1 

Of  the  Induftion  of  Physical  Science. 

W  HiLE  the  fcience  of  Mathematics  was  ad- 
vancing towards  a  ftate  of  high  maturity,  and 
had  given  birth  to  the  immortal  works  of 
Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  Apollonius,  as  well 
as  to  the  more  refined  and  abftrafted  invefti- 
gations  of  the  algebraic  analyfis,  the  fcience 
of  Phyfics  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  fmall 
progrefs  .made  in  phyfical  fcience  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  as  well  as  by  the  Romans,  who, 
in  matters  of  fcience  and  literature,  were  MJy 
the  imitators  of  the  Greeks,  is  to  be  afcribed, 
partly  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  people, 
pardy  to  the  manner  in  which  they  conduced 
their  fciendfic  inveftigadons. 

The 
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The  Greeks  were  a  nation,  as  Newton  ex- 
preffes  it^  *  magis  philologica  qiiam  philofo- 
*  phiea;'  niore  fitted  to  excel  in  elegant  li- 
terature, and  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts, 
than  in  the  feverer  ihveftigation$  of  philofo- 
phic^  fcience;  Indeed,  in  fome  refpeds,  it 
may  be  faid,  that  the  knowledge. of  nature  ra- 
ther declined,  than  advanced  in  the  fchools  of 
Grecian  jphilofophy.  We  haVe  good  reafon  to 
believe,  that  Pythagoras  imported  into  Greece 
the  true  fyftem  of  the  univerfe^  which  repre- 
fents  the  fun  as  the  centre  of  the  planetary 
motion^.  -  Yetj  immediately  after,  it  was  taught 
by  Anaxagoras,  Democritus,  and  others,  that 
the  earth  is  fixed  immoveably  in  the  centre  of 
the  univerfe;  a  dodxine  which,  being  after- 
wards varioufly  modified  by  Eudoxus,  Ptolemy, 
^nd  others,  became  the  prevailing  aftronomical 
fyftem  of  the  Greeks. 

.    The  mariner  in  which  the  Gre^s  endea- 
voured to  cultivate  the  fcience  of  Phyfigs,  was 
EE  2  by 
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by  no  means  calcukted  efFeaiEsIb^  to  aaTwer 
that  end.  Enamoured  of  rn^iljieai^icd  l^cci-^ 
kiloRSy  and  of  ^le  certainty,  ^etegaiK^,  and 
fimplkity  of  geomeoical  pvtxsij  they  £eQm  to 
havQ  wifhed  to  intrddnce  ^klto  phyfioal  «• 
fearch  the  fame  finsplidty  of  iprinciple,  and  de* 
gance  of  arrangement  l>iat  awane  ik^aJi  all 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  43f  nat^ne  mull 
reft  upon  the  bafis  of  experience,  and  accurate 
obfervation,  they  attempted  to  eftablifla  a  fyf^. 
tern  of  phyfical  fcience  by  a  fynthetic  idsdiic- 
lion  from  a  few  aflumed  general  ptinc^pt^ 
inftead  df  by  a  careful  ^aalyfis  d  the  vitned 
appearances  wMch  nature  es&ihitB. 

The  philofophicat  peculations  of  Ariftodey 
the  moft  admired  of  all  the  ancients  for  his 
fcien^tific  acutenefs,  afford  a  remai^kable  J^cam- 
ple  of  this  truth.  He  offers  to  die  woiid  am 
arrangement,  or  claflification,  of  all  the  objefls 
of  human  knowledge,  or  erory  thing  diat  can 
form  a  fubjed  of  our  thoughts,  paft,  p?efent, 

and 
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and:  to  come,  compi^ebaided'  under  tea  general 
head%  or  catogoiiea.  He  thenr  proceeds  to  in- 
quire what  might  be  aflerted,  or  (according  to. 
the  fcholaftic  language)  predicated^  of  fuch  ge- 
nersd  conceptiona  as  ^e  categories ;  aaid,  hav- 
iog  done  titis^  by  the  aid  o£  abfkad;  reafoningi, 
little  more  reniiained  to  coiqplete  the  Aciikrtie*- 
lian  fyftem  of  philofopby,  th^i  to  arrange^  un- 
der their  proper  categori^^  the  various  indivi*- 
d^  tMngs  of  nalsire.  For  the  Organon^  ox 
I^gk  o£  Ariftotle,  after  a  moil  laborious  in- 
veiiigation^  efiabliflies  this  trutb^  that  what- 
ever is  predicable  of  a  genus,  is  likewiie  predi- 
cate of  all  the  Ipecies  of  that  genus ;  which 
felf^^evident  prmciple  is  the  great  refiilt  of  all 
the  ingenuity  d^  has  been,  beftowed  by  die 
Ariflotelians  on  tile  fyllogifm  and  its  various 
figures  and  modes.  In  the  arrangements  of 
the  genera  and  fpeci€l8  of  the  categories,  how- 
ever, the  followers  of  ArijCkotle  have  di&red 
very  widely  from  one  another,  and  have  am- 
ply evinced  the  unfteadinefs  of  the  light  by 
EE  3  which 
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which  they  were  guided/  when  they  no  long^ 
CT  fervildy  followed  the  footfteps  of  their  great 
archetype. 

The  Ariftotelian  philofophy,  like  all  the  o- 
ther  fyftems  of  the  ancient  fchods,  contained  a 
fufficient  fhare  oi  arbitrary  aflbmption  and  vi- 
fionary  hypothefis.  It  was  a  rule  with  its  fol- 
lowers, never  to  decline  the  folution  of  any  -. 
pheqomienon  that  might  be  propofed  to  them  ; 
and  the  impofmg  terms  of  substantial  forms ^ 
materia  prima^  generation^  corruption^  priva^ 
tionj  &CC.  were  offered  and  received  as  fatis- 
faiftory  philofophical  explanations,  of  natural 
appearances.  The  learned  jargon,  and  demon- 
flrative  Iblemnity,  in  which  this  fyftem  was  en- 
veloped, feems  to  have  confpired,  with  the 
real  acutenefs  and  ingenuity  pccaiionally  dif- 
played  by;  its  founder,  in  acquiring  to  it  a 
reputation,  and  an  extenfive  reception,  un- 
equalled   before    in    the   hiftory   of   fcience. 

The 
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The  Ariftotelian  philofophy  was  carried  by 
Alexander  the  Great  into  Afia ;  by  his  fuc* 
ceflbrs  into  Egypt ;  and  it  found  its  way  to 
Rome,  after  Greece  became  a  province  of  the 
empire.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Jews,  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  by  the  Mo- 
hammedan Arabs  during  the  Caliphate,  and 
continued  to  be  cultivated  by  the  fchoolmen 
through  all  Europe,  until  the  enlightened  aera 
of  the  fixteenth  century.  At  this  remarkable 
period,  deftined  to  give  birth  to  a  reformation 
both  in  religion  and  philofophy,  the  flluftrious 
Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  arofe,  whofe  fuperior 
genius  clearly  perceived  the  futility  of  what 
was  then  called  knowledge,  and  prompted  him 
to  explore  a  more  certain  path  tor  the  profecu- 
tion  of  this  defirable  objed.  To  him  we  owe 
two  immortal  treatifes  :  the  firft  '  De  augmen- 

*  tis  Scientiarum, '  and  the  fecond  the '  Novum 

*  Organum; '  which  have  for  their  object,  no- 
thing lefs  than  to  reform  the  fyftem  of  human 

EE  4  learning, 
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learnings  and  to  point  out  the  true  and  legid«« 
mate  mode  of  fcientific  inreftigation.  ^ 

Rejeding  the  fyUogiftic  mode  of  reafcmii^, 
which  he  juftly  reprefents  as  a  mere  inftriH 
ment  of  fcholaftic  difpntation,  and  altc^etfaer 
incapaUe  of  advancing  in  the  real  knowledge 
of  nature,  Bacon  propofeg  to  fubftitute,  ill  its 
room,  the  method  of  analytical  indudion  \  ac^ 
cording  to  which,  natural  phenomena  are  fub* 
jeded  to  the  teft  of  obf^*vation  and  diligent 
inveMgation,  in  order  that  known  fads  may 
fumiih  a  fure  foundation  for  general  trutba* 
He  dien  points  out  phyiical  experiment  as  the 
true  organ^  or  inftrument,  by  which  difcx>Te*- 
ries  in  nature  can  be  accompUlhed,  and  as  the 
only  ^<aual  method  of  drawing  men  off  fiom 

thofe 

*  *  Fruftra  expediatur  augmentum  in  fcientiis  ex  fu- 
f  perinduftione  novorum  fuper  yetera,  iuftauratib  facien* 
f  da  eft  ab  imis  f undamentis,  niG  libeat  perpetuo  circumr 
f  volvi  in  orbem  cum  exili  et  quad  contemnendo  pro* 
<  gTeffu.  *     [Nov.  Org.  lib.  i.)     ' 
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thoib  uncertain  fpeculadons  which  contribute 
noting  towards  difcovering  the  true  nature  o£ 
things.  He  utterly  rejeds  hypctfhefis  and  con*, 
je^ure,  as  the  means  of  folving  natural  pheno- 
mena ;  he  ably  ilhiftrates  the  various  prejudi^ 
ces,  or  errors  (called  by  him  idola)  to  which 
the  human  intelled  is  more  peculiarly  obno* 
adqas  J  and  happily  ridicules  the  veneration  fijr 
ancient  names  which  had  fo  long  prevailed  m 
the  world.  If,  fays  he,  age  and  experience 
entide  to  the  name  of  ancient,  we,  who  hve 
in  the  fiirtheft  advanced  period  of  the  world, 
and  have  the  advantage  of  the  obfervations  of 
all  who  have  gone  before  us,  are  to  be  qalled 
the  ancients,  and  to  have  our  opinions,  at  leiift 
in  matters  of  fcience,  treated  with  the  greateft 
refped:. 

It  was  too  much,  however,  to  exped  that 
the  precepts  of  Bacon,  however  judicious, 
ihould  .at  once  overthrow  a  fyftem  of  error, 
which  had  the  accumulated  authority  of  ages 

to 
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to  fupport  it  Many  jrfiyfical  inquirers,  indeed, 
were  fagacious  enough  to  difcover,  that  experi- 
ment and  analytical  induction  were  theconly  cer- 
tain means  of  advancing  the  knowledge  of  na- 
ture. Such  were  the  celebrated  Roger  Bacon, 
who  flourifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  Gilbert  of  Colchefter,  who  wrote 
immediately  before  Lord  Verulam;  Galileo, 
one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  this  il- 
luftrious  aera  of  fcience  ;  Mr  Boyle,  who 
made  his  philofophical  experiments  not  long 
after,  and  fome  others.  But  the  paffion  for 
hypothefis,  and  ~  fynthetic  reafoning,  was  by 
no  means  extinguiftied ;  and  was  deftined, 
foon  after,  to  receive  a  powerfiil  fan<aion 
frotn  the  example  of  the  ingenious  Def- 
cartes ;  who  feems  to  have  been  actuated  by 
the  ambition  of  founding  a  fe£t,  in  that  fcience 
which  properly  difclaims  all  {^di%^  and  admits 
of  no  other  authority  than  nature  herfel£  * 

At 

*   *  De   tous  les  philofophes, '    fays  Condillac,  *  le 

*  Chanceliei' 
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At  the  prefent  advanced  period  of  philofo- 
phtcal  fcience,  we  cannot  help  wondering  at 
the  general  reception,  and  unbounded  applaufe 
which  the  phyfical  fyftem  of  Defcartes  expe^ 
rienced ;  when  it  is  evident,  that  its  whole 
fabric  of  materia  subtUis^  absolute  plenum^  rota^ 
tory  particles^  and  vortices^  had  no  other  foun-. 
dation  than  in  the  reveries  of  his  own  lively 
imagination.     This  flxould  teach  us  an  ufeful 

leflbn 


*  Chancelier  Bacon  eft  celui  qui  a  le  mieux  connu  la 

*  caufe  de  nos  erreurs.     H  a  vu  que  les  idees  qui  font 
'  I'ouyrage  de  Tefprit,  avaient  ete  mal  faites,  et  que  par 

*  confequent  pour  avancer  dans  la  recherche  de  la  yeritc 

*  il  fallait  les  refaire.     Mais  pouvait-on  Tecouter  ?     Pre- 

*  venu  comme  on  I'etoit  pour  le  jargon  de  I'ecole  ou  pour 

*  les  idees  innces  ne  devoit-on  pas  traiter  de  chimcrique 
'  le  projet  de  renouveller  I'entendement  humain  ?     Bacon 

*  prc^ofait  une  methode  trop  parfaite  pour  etre  I'auteur 

*  d'une  revolution.     Defcarte$  devait  mi^ux  rcuffir,  foit 
'  parce  qu'il  laiffait  fubfifter  une  partie  des  erreurs,  foit 

*  parce  qu'il  ne  femblait    quelquefois  en  dctruire,  que 

*  pour  en  fubftituer  de  plus  feduifantes. '   {Artde  Penser^ 
?!t  the  end.) 
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leflbn  of  cautioHLy  agaiuft  implkkiy  admitting 
any  new  fyftem  <rf  fpeculatioQ,  however  iage- 
moiaily  conflrafterf,  or  geaerally  admiresd. 

But  the  period  was  at  haad^  whjea  the 
true  mode  of  inveSgating  natare  was.  fi». 
admirably  illuftrated  acid  eKemplified,  as  ta 
rendi^  it  impofliUe  that  it  ihoidd  afterwarib 
be  i^otly  overlooked  in  the  fpeciiblioB$  o(f 
iogeMOus  men.  This  ineftimable  fervice  to 
fcience  was  performed  by  the  immortal  New- 
ton,, of  whom  it  may  fafely  be  faid,  that  during 
the  period  of  his>  fortun^ly,  kmg  life^  he  cUd 
more  in  elucidating  the  pnenon^eim  of  natwe, 
and  communicating  fouiKi  and  important  know- 
ledge to  mankind,  than  has  b^en  done  by  the 
coHeSive  labours  of  all  the  natural  philofophe^s 
that  have  preceded  or  y^  foHowed  him^  Ba- 
con, indeed,  had  the  naerit  of  jSrft  incuteating 
the  true  principles  of  phyfical  inveftigation;  but 
it  was  left  for  Newton  to  prove  to  the  world 
what  wonderful  difcQveries  might  be  made,,  hy 

ftrkaiy 
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ftriiftly  adhering  to  the  rules  of  anaiytical  in- 
dn6Hon;  and  to  ^  anaore  precifely,  both  by 
precept  and  cssaiu^le,  *han  bad  ever  been  done 
befoBB,  the  true  laws  of  philofi^phizing. 

According^  then,  to  the  prijic5)le8  of  what 
is  nojgf  generally  called  the  Newtoinan  pbilofo- 
jphy,  the  <:djje<ft  of  the  icienoe  of  Hayfics,  is  to 
make  ns  aoquaidted  with  the  various  phenome* 
na  'o£  nsttuare,  and  their  general  hcsm.  Thefe 
fibenoniena  are  Jmade  known  to  us,  iq  the  £rft 
anftaocc,  by  the  evidence  offend  alone;  which 
is,  therefore,  to  te  looked  ^ipon  as  one  of  the 
firft  principles,  or  foundations,  of  the  fcience 
-of  Riyfics.  Anotber  firft  principle  of  this 
idence  is,  the  conviaion  which  all  men  have 
<»f  the  fteuly  Tecurrenoe  d  Aatwal  phenomena; 
-or  that,  in  the  events  of  jiatune,  tbe  future  wiQ 
dreienible  the  paft ;  of  wbkh  convidion  I  have 
flkeady  endeavoiued  to  ^aflign  the  or^in^  {Qh. 
ViH.  %^y  Thefe  liatnral  fdienomena,  or 
levenfes  are,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  diftinguifh- 

ed 
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ed  from  the  works  of  art,  and,  on  the  othei", 
from  preternatural  or  miraculous  appearances. 
Thus,  the  figure  of  a  houfe,  or  a  chair,  is  not  a 
natural  phenomenon  ;  though  that  of  a  tree,  or 
an  animal,  is  :  and,  when  I  move  a  body  with 
my  hand,  its  motion  is  not  a  natural  phenome- 
non, although,  when  it  is  thrown  into  the  air, 
its  path,  after  it  goes  out  of  my  hand,  is  a  na- 
tural phenomenon.  Again,  if  a  piece  of  iron 
finks  in  water,  this  is  a  natural  phenomenon  ; 
but,  if  it  is  made  to  fwim  in  that  fluid,  by  the 
immediate  interpofition  of  Divine  power,  this 
is  not  a  natural  phenomenon,  but  a  miracle. 

The  phenomena  of  nature,  as  they  are  ex- 
hibited to  our  fenfes,  are  of  an  almoft  endlefe 
variety  and  complication.  To  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  them  all,  individually,  is  therefore  ma- 
nifeftly  impoffible ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  help 
of  arrangement  and  claflification  that  we  are 
enabled  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  their 

general 
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general  nature-  Aided  by  patient  inveftiga- 
tion,  we  find  out  points  of  refemblance  in  phe- 
nomena, which,  iq  various  refpeds,  difagree  ; 
we  afcertain  whether  the  diverfity  be  perma- 
nent, or  only  accidental ;  and,  if  it  be  the  latter, 
we  confider  the  phenomena  as,  in  fadl,  reducible 
to  the  fame  clafs.  Thus,  the  cultivation  of  the 
fcience  of  Phyfics,  enables  us  gradually  to  ge- 
neralize, or  to  advance  from  the  knowledge  of 
particulars  to  that  of  generals  ;  and,  when  we 
can  no  farther  thus  afcend,  we  give  to  that 
ultimate  phenomenon,  which  conftitutes  the 
dafs,  to  which  a  variety  of  fubordinate  appear- 
ances have  been  referred,  the  name  of  a  Uno 
of  nature. 

To  illuftrate  this  analytical  proc^,  let  us 
take,  for  an  example,  the  inveftigation  of  any 
one  general  law  of  nature,  as,  for  example, 
Gravitation.  From  time  inunemorial  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  heavy  bodies  naturally  fall 
towards^  the  earth  j  but  it  was  referved  for 

Galileo 
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Galileo  to  inveftigate  the  pairdcular  kws  by^ 
which  this  defcent  is  regdated,  aiid  to  fhew^ 
tihiat  the  velocity  of  the  falling  body  is  iuiifi»-i&^ 
ly  accelerated^  and  the  {paces  it  defctibes,  rega-i 
lariy  as  the  Squares  of  the  tinaea.  This  iHuftri^ 
oas  philofopher  likewise  deixioiifkated,  that  thef 
o]]9ique  path  of  a  projectile,  which  is  adsd  up*« 
on  by  the  force  of  prqjedion^  and  the  tend^ncy^ 
to  defcend,  conjoiody,  is  the  p^ecife  ounre  of  ^ 
parabc^^  The  heavenly  bodies^  during  thdr 
antual  approadbies  to  each  other^  may  be  cQn-< 
tempkted  in  the  light  t)f  descending,  or  &Hing 
hodks^  4  hat  this  Ipecidadon  was  referred  £»: 
another  ga:^s,  and  another  age.-  M^nwhile^ 
Kepler,  a  Pruflian  aftronomer,  (fifcovered,  hf 
means  of  patient  obfervation  and  comparifon, 
oertaih  Jbars  by  whidi  the  planetary  laodons^ 
are  regpilated.  Hb  found,  that  thefe  bodies 
afl  xDove  in  eUipiibs;  that  the  areas  tbey  d^ 
icnbe  ase  propoctiond  to  the  times  of  4e£bnp«' 
tion ;  ^and,  that  the  fquares  of  die  pedods  <£ 
their  ggiJoigtioro,  are  as  the  ctibes  of  their  i^ 

tances^ 
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nances  from  l!ie  ^poiht  atout  which  they  re- 
solve/ This  id^nte  ih  geheraliiiatibn,  was  the 
fofe  firiiit'  of  tlofe  bbfei^atibii ;  btit  the  immor- 
tal Newtdnwisf  able  kfterwards;todemonftrate, 
that:  JiiBjd^'s^'ldWs'  Were'  rieceflarily  true  of 
evety  body^madfeto  revolVein  a  regular  curve, 
by  tfiei  joint  istdJion  of  a  projefttle  force,  and  a 
deatral  pd#ei:' ;  fudi,  tfeat  ^it  drAiihiflied  in  in- 
tenfity  as  the  fqdare  bf  the  dltfetnce  from  it  in- 
creafed*  TTiis  alfo  was  known  to  be  the  law  of 
Aat  power  by  which  a  ftone  is  made  to  fall 
towards  the  eaith ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
peculiar  defledtions  of  the  planets  were  fhewn, 
by  Norton,  predifely  to  accord  to  the  fame 
gIsneraL  prindpte.-  Thus  was  eftablifhed;  upon 
the  fureft  bafis,  the  Newtonian  theory  of  Urn- 
versal  Gravitation ;  a  theory,  of  wonderful  ex- 
tent and  importance  in  explaining  the  pheno- 
mitia  of  nature.  Subfequent  philofophers  have 
attempted  ftill  farther  to .  generalize ;  and  to 
fhew,  that  this  widely  extended  principle,  thus 
unfolded  by  Newton,  is  included  in  another  ftill 

FF  more 
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mcTte  genera!^  vi%.  that  of  Jmfmlse.  They  a« 
fi^nbe  the  motions  of  the  plaii^tary  bodies,  a^ 
well  as  of  thoTe.  which  are  at^fa^ed ,  hf  ih^ 
earthy  to  the  impuUe  of  a  certain  iav^bte  SmA^ 
which  they^  <^  Ether,  and  yrj^iich  lliey  ii|)p^ 
to  be  every  where  prefent,  n^oving  ia^idkecf 
ticms.  But,  befides  that  it  has  mever  yet  been 
demonftrated,  that  the  modpQs  f£  ^ich  a  fiukl 
are  fiiited  to  produce  the  vi{il;]f|e  e&i^  o{^  grar 
yitation ;  it  is  maoifeftly  conGrSry  to  Xtti.  i^nrit 
of  the  true,  or  Newtonian,  philcfopfeyy  to  a- 
icribe  phenomena  to  the  agency  of  aft  element 
whofe  exiftence  is  not  proved,  but  taken  for 
granted.  In  this  farther  ftep  c^^neralizadon,. 
then,  we  are  as  yet  unwanranfed  to  proceed, 
without  departing  £rom  the  principles  of  tn^ 
philofophy.  * 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  the  true  obje£k  of  the 
fcience  of  Phyfics  is,  to  arrange  th^  phem»ne- 

na 

♦  See  jEncydop.  Britan.     Anicles  Philosophy  and 
Physics. 
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n»  pf  DAtur^  WM)«f  »  cer^  pUm W  of  genend 
dsiSSf^  whkh  conftitute  the  laws  of  namre^  and 
are  to  he  coolidftKed  as  ultiinate  fai3:s,  or  firft 
principles^  tiU^  by  a  farther  progre&  in  analytic 
od  snve^ga^h^  we  are  able  to  diminiih  their 
nurnb^^  and  reduce  the  phenomena  comjMre- 
hendfid  und^  one  general  law,  to  the  dafs 
\dhieh  coniHtutes  another  general  jUtw.  While 
wt  ^hoiB  redupe  a  new  phenomenon  to  th^  law 
of  natiqre  tt>  whkh  it  properly  belongs,  we  are 
fiudi  in  comiBon  language,  to  affign  its  caufe^ 
Thus^  Newton  is  faid  to  have  difcoyered  that 
gMvitation  I3  the  cause  by  which  the  (^ianett 
are  refoined  in  theur  arbiXBj  whik  dxey  revdivfih 
rmind  the  fun.  We  muft,  hdwever,  isarefiiUy 
keep  in  ndnd^  that  the  term  jcwsi^  taken  in 
this  ienfe,  imports  ibm^thingt  very  diffeient 
from  &at  affhe  energy  which  we  are  led  to 
believe  i»  neGeQkrily  concerned  in  die  produo- 
don  oi  ev»y  natural  phenomenon*  However 
fiijniy  We  may  b^  co^iiieed  of  the  ileality  of 
fuch  adive  and  efficient  caufes,  candour  obliges 
FF  8  us 
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lis  to  acknowledge  ouf  ignorance  of  their  tia- 
tiire  arid  mode  of  operation.  Tlie  ancient  phi- 
lofophical  feds,  indeed,  made « no  fcniple  in 
giving  their  fentintents  on  this  diflicnlt  foiled:  ; 
and  much  of  the  philolbphy  of  Pythagorai,  of 
Plato,  and  of  Ariftotle,^  confifts  inTpeculafions 
concerning  the  agency  of  fpiritual  eflences,  of 
departed  fouls,  of  demons,  or  of  the  unlrerial 
foul  of  the  world,  in  producing  the  various 
changes  of '  nature;  The  -  Newtoniati  philoib- 
pher,  however,  has  wifely  diiimfled  fuch  fpe- 
culations  from  its  phyiical  invefligations  ;  and 
profefles' merely  to  inveftigate  the  general  laws 
of  natural  events,-  and  to  apply  thefe  to  the 
explanation:  of  particular  phenom^ena*  '  If,  in- 
deed, we  adopt  the  language  of  the  vulgar,  and 
fuppofe  a  conftandy  preceding  evefnt  to  be  the 
caufe  of  that  which  immediately  follows  it^ 
then,  we  may  ftiU  confider  Phyfics  as  the  fci- ' 
ence.  oi  causes ;  but  of  the  adive  and  efficient 
caufes  of  phenomena,  it,  in  ftri<3:  propiety^ 
takes  ho  cognizance* 
.  The 
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Thfe  reality  of  this  diftiodion  13  admi^a- 
Wy  aiulkaled  by.Dr  Reid,  in  his.Effays  pn 
the  Adive  Poiyers  of  Man.  ;  {Effiiy  I.  c.  6.) 
Among  other  ^excelIent  remarks,  it  is  there 
i^d,    that    \    the    whole .  objed   of;  natural 

*  philofophy,  as  Newton  ^xprefsly  teaches,  is 
f  reducible  to  thefe  two  heads  ;  ,firft,.  by  juft 

*  indu<aioo,  from  .experiment  arid  ci)fervation, 

*  to.difcover.the  law:s  rO[  nature  ;  and  then  to 

*  apply  thofe  laT/^s  to  the  folution  of  the.phe- 

*  npmena  of  nature..   This  was  all  that  this 
'  great  phUofopher  attempted,  and  all  that  he 

*  thought  attainable.      And  this,  indeed,,  he 

*  attained,  in  a  great  meafure,  with  regard  to 
^  the  motions  ;of  our  planetary  fyftem,  and  with 

*  regard  to  the  rays  of  light.     But  fiippofing 

*  that  all  the  phenomena  that'  fall  widhdn  the 

*  reach  of  our  fenfes,  were  accounted  for  from: 
^  general  laws  of  nature,  juftly  deduced  frora^ 

*  experience,  that  is,  fuppofmg  natural  philofo- 

*  phy  brought  to  its  utmoft  perfe(3ion,  it  does 

*  not  difcover  the  efficient  caufe  of  any  one 

f  p  3  *  phenomenon 
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^  phen6in6iidn  in  nature^  The  Urns  of  suture 
^  are  the  niles,  acccxrdkig^to  Whidi^e'efiei^^ 
^  are  produced ;  but  there  ifiufl:  be  ^  ca^ 
^  whidi  cpesrates  afecoiding  to  theiGfc  ml^s.  Hie 
^  rules  of  n^tdgation  mver  navigated  a^ftip^ 
^  Hie  rules  of  ^hlte&ture  nevtt  boik  a 
^  houfe.  N^itural  phiiof(^ers,  tiy  pm  at- 
^  tention  tp  the  icoiurfe  c^  maure,  h^ve  dKcp^ 
^  verefd  itoany  of  her  la'VfS,  and  have  very  hap^ 
^  pity  applie4  them  to  aocount  for  ffl&uy  {die- 
^  nomeiia ;  but  d^ey  h^ye  never  di&dveted  the 
^  ei^cient  caufe  of  any  btie  pb^omenpn  $  nor 
^  do  thofe  who  have  diftituSi  qodpns  c^  the 
^  prmci|de$  vf  the  &ienc^)  make  afiy  f^ch  prer 

*  tcnce.  Upon  the  jheafre  of  nature  we  fee 
^  innumerable  effeifh,  which  reqiure  ;m  s^ent 

*  endo«red  with  aftive  power  j  but  Ae  agent 
^  is  behiod  die  ^ene.  Whether  it  be  the 
^  Supreme  Caufe  alone,  or  a  fubordinate  caufe, 
f  or  cauies ;  and,  if  fubordinate  caufe$  be  em- 
^  {Joyed  by  die  Almighty,  what  their  nature,^ 
^  ^heir  number,  and  their  different  offices  may 
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*  be,  are  dungs  Wd,  for  wife  reafons,  without 

*  doubt,  from  the  humto  eye, ' 

It  is  fiiffidently  evident,  from  what  has 
been  iaid,  that  the  mode  of  in^eftigation  which 
is  calculated  to  advance  the  fcience  of  Phyfics, 
is  dOlec^ly  different  from  that  which  is  futted 
to  Mathematical  fcience*  The  indudion  of 
Phyfics  is  a  pure  analyfis,  afcending  from  ob- 
ferred  fads  and  phenomena,  to  the  difcove- 
ry  of  their  general  laws,  or  principles ;  the 
iedudtion  of  Mathematics,  although  it  may,  for 
the  fake  of  convenience,  affume  the  analytical 
form,  yet  admits  of  being  carried  on  by  a  ffaidt 
fynthefis,  or  reafoning  a  priori^  from  its  firfl 
pnnciples.  The  truths  of  Phyfics  can  be  ga- 
thered only  from  a  long  continued  experience  ; 
but  thofe  of  Mathematics  are  deduced,  by  the 
powers  of  reafoning  alone,  from  the  fimple 
lirfl  piipciples  of  the  fcience,  without  any  re- 
ference to  experience.  Yet,  when  once  gene- 
ral^  laws,  or  principles,  are  efbbliflied  in  phy- 

FF  4  fical 
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fical  fc^n^e,  thefe  may  be'  advantageoufly  ap- 
plied to  the  elucidation  of  particular  J)heno- 
mena  by  ftrift  fynthetical  reafoning.  Thus, 
Galileo,  finding  that  a  projedtile  is  afted  upon 
by  the  twjo  forces  of  cavitation  and  impulfe, 
whofe  laws  he  had  previoufly  eftablilhed,  was 
able  to  demonftrate,  fynthetically,  that  it  mnft 
defcribe  the  precile  curve  of  a  parabola.  In 
thefe,  and  other  cafes  of  phyfical  inveftigadon, 
the  very  form  of  mathematical  proof  is  advan-. 
tageoufly  employed,  upon  the  ponfideration, 
that  the  various  relations  of  matter  and  motion, 
to  which  many  natural  phenomena  are  redu- 
cible, admit  of  accurate  meafurement  and  cal- 
culation. 

As  phyfical  fcience  confifts  in  afcribing  par- 
ticuh-r  phenomena  to  their  proper  general  laws, 
it  is  evident  that  the  certainty  of  our  deduc- 
tions in  this  fcience,  will  depend  upon  tflfe  juft 
application  of  that  principle  of  reafon,  which 
leads  us  to  aflert  of  every  fpecific  thing,  that 
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which  b  true;  of  its  comprehending  genus ;  a 
principle  or  axiom  which  we  have  abready  feen 
to  be  of  the  moft  frequent  employment  in  ma- 
thematical fcience.  In  Mathematics,  however, 
if  the  juft  method  of  inveftigation  be  followed, 
there  can  be  no  room  for  doubting  that  this 
prinqiple  is  fairly  applied.  But  in  Phyfics  we 
have  by  no  means  the  fame  certainty  upon  all 
occafions;  becaufe,  though  two  ph^ncmiena  may 
agree  in  all  the  circumftances  which  have  come 
under  our  obfervation,  they  may  yet  differ  in 
others,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  th«-e*^ 
fore,  may  be  improperly  reduced  ta  the  fame 
general  law.  In  many  inftances,  however,  the 
points  of  refemblance  may  be  fo  mimerous^  as 
to  remove  all  fliadow  of  doubt  concerning  the 
identity  of  the  general  principle ;  as  in  the  cafe 
of  the  planetary  motions,  which  Newton  has 
demonftrated  to  be  regulated  by  the  fame  law 
which  caufes  a  ftone  to  fall  to  the  earth. 

Thus,  Phyfics  can  only  be  called  a  probable 

fcience, 
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£deQce,  although^  ia  a  great  n^Miy  mftsuEKrea^  a|>- 
toimng  to  catsunty*  The  caufes  of  error  ia 
this  Icieocei  acccxrdif^  to  the  view  we  have 
taken  of  the  fubjed,  can  arife  only,  either,  lil, 
fioflB  the  faUe  aflumpdon  of  ph^iomeiia,  and 
the  ftatement  of  thc^e  things  to  be  hS^y  which 
have  no  real  foundation  in  nature  ;  or,  2d, 
From  arrangbg  fa6;s  imprc^paly,  under  claffes 
to  which  they  do  not  belong. 

The  fiirft  of  thcfe  fources  of  error,  the  falfe 
^  ^imiption  of  phenomena,  is,  in  general,  much 
eafier  of  dirtedicMi  than  the  Jaft.  It  was,  in- 
deed, vay  fruitful  in  falfe  philofophy,  hrfore 
the  prqp^  method  of  cultivating  phyfical  fci- 
cnce  was  underftood ;  and  the  principal  phyfi- 
cal fyfljems  of  the  ancients,  contain  little  elfe 
than  abfurd  hypothefes,  inftead  of  a  detail  of 
die  adual  phenomena  of.  nature.  Such  is  the 
affertion  of  Heraclitus,  concerning  the  cylin- 
drical figure  of  the  earth ;  the  dodrine  of  Calip- 
pus,  that  the  celeftial  fpheres  are  formed  of 

cryftal; 
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erjrftal  ;  Ariftotle's  dogmas  conceming  ft^ 
ft^Miil  forms ;  atul  fo  fbrtih.  In  fa&,  till  the 
time  of  Newton,  who  firft  fuccefsfally  demons 
ftnoed  the  inefficiency  of  reafoning  from  hypo* 
thefes  in  Phyfics,  the  fame  fource  of  error 
conjdaued  to  be  very  prevalent  among  the  mo- 
dems. Thus,  the  whole  phyTical  fyftem  of 
Defcartes  is  groimded  upon  the  aflumption, 
that  the  univerfe  originally  confifted  of  nothing 
more  than  a  fet  c^  cubes  of  matter,  whirled 
about  with  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity.  Leib« 
nitz  grounds  his  phil(^q>hy  upon  the  hypo^ 
thetical  exifl^ce  of  a  fet  of  c^^nal  particles 
of  matter,  of  a  peoiHar  kind,  which  he  calk 
monads:  other  philofophers  have  affigned  di&r- 
^it  qualities  to  thefe  coitftituent  particles,  and 
called  them  atoms :  But  all  the  while,  the  exift-- 
ence  <^  the  atoa^,  the  itionads,  and  the  Carte- 
flan  cubes,  refts  uppo  no  otba:  evidence  than 
mare  hypodi^is, 

A|   prefent,  experience   has  rendered  u? 

more 
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more  cautious  in  this  matter ;  arid  if  ingenious 
men  are  ftill  prone  to  indulge  in  conje^ure 
where  fa£ts  -  are  wanting,  others  arfe  by  no 
means  inclined  to  iniftake  fuch  hypothetical 
reveries  for  found  philofophy,  but  aik  for  fafts 
faUy  inveftigated  arid  cautioufly  afcertdned,  as 
the  bails  of  phyfical  reafoning  and  theory. 

Oppofite  to  the  admiffion  of  phenomena, 
which. have  !no  real  exiftence  in  nature,  is  the 
rejedion  of  Ithofe  which  are  grounded  upon 
fufficient  evidence ;  a  fource  of  error  chiefly 
confined,  at  leaft  in  modem  times,  to  thofe 
philofophers  called  Sceptics.  Thofe  perforis 
pretend  to  queftion'the  evidence  of  their  fen- 
fes,  of  their  memory,  or  of  their  confciouf- 
nefs ;  by  the  teftimony  of  which  the  rational 
part  crf'.mankind  have  been  guided  in  the  r^u- 
lation  of  their  moft  implant  concerns  in  all 
ages  of  the  world.  In  lieu  of  the  irrefiftible 
conviction  which  thofe  faculties  bring  along 
with  them,  they  are  difpofed  to  fubftitute  the 

proofs 
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proofs  afforded  by  tlieir  own  fophifms ;  which 
exhibits  an  inftance  of  one  of  the  ili^angeft  pa^ 
ralogifms,  or  an  admif&o^  of  the  lefe  evident, 
in  lieu  of  the  more  convincing,  to  be  found  in 
the  records  of  fcience.  But  we  have  already 
had  repeated  occafion  to  expofe  the  futility,  of 
fuch  fbphiflxy  ;  and  it  is  indeed  the  principal 
objefl:  of  an  inquiry  like  the  prefent,  to  deteft 
its  abfurdity,  and  to  place  upon ,  their  proper 
foundation  thofe  firft  principles  of  the  difierent 
tranches  of  knowledge  which  we  derive  from, 
our  various  intelledual  faculties. 

Thefecond  general  fource  of  error  in  phy- 
fical  fcience,  above  ftated,  is  a  wrong  claflifica- 
tion  of  phenomena,  or  the  afligning  to  the 
fiime  law-  of  nature  phenomena  whith,  in  faiSt, 
bdbng  to  different  laws.*  This  is  a  caufe  of 
error,  doubtlefs,  very  dijflficult  to  be  avoided, 
and  that  which  will,  probably,  always  continue 
to  render  phyfical  fpeculations  in  fome  degree 
uncertain.     Eveii  vdx^n  liatuaral  bws:appear  to 

be 
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be  very  firmly  eftablifhed^  new  iadh  majr  be 
difcovered,  which  (hail  aker  omf  q^mood  ccmii^ 
ceming  thenu  Thus,  ther^  are!  not  wantbig 
thofe  who  "mSkx  to  fubftitute  anotlrar  exp!ana«» 
tion  o£  the  tides,  in  room  of  that  affigned  by 
theinunortal  Newton,  wa.  gnpritatknu  Widl 
more  reafon,  perhaps,  do  we  find  his  theory 
of  the  redHlineal  courie,  and  materiality  of  the 
particles  k£  li^t,  ftill  oppofed  by  thoie  who 
efpoufe  the  Cartefian  hypothefi^  of  an  etheiial 
luminous  fluid  In  other  cafes,  the  ground  of 
dliTent  is  far  more  fubftantial.  Thus,  chemifis 
are  at  prefent  divided  in  opinion,  whether  the 
phenomena  of  heat  are  to  be  afcribed  to  the  a« 
gency  of  a  peculiar  fluid,  according  to  the  fy£^ 
tern  of  Boerhaave,  which  has  been  fo  fibon^y 
fupported  by  the  eiqperiments  of  modem  cfaft» 
roifli ;  or  may  be  accounted  fi)r  by  the  mere 
fpecific  adion  of  the  particles  of  body ;  a  doc^ 
trine  which  is  fan£lione4  by  the  iUuflxicMis 
names  of  Boyle,  Baiton,  and  Newton,  and 
feems  at  preient  to  be  gaining  ground  with 

chemilb 
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ehtmiftB  of  jrejyutalibn.  *  Agsdn,  although  the 
Franklmian  theory  of  a  (ingle  ele<fbric  fiuid, 
exifting  fonietini^  in  a  redundant,  fometimes 
in  a  deficient  fiate,  is  that  which  is  moft  gene- 
rally admitted  in  the  fyftems  of  eledricity; 
yet  there  are  not  wanting  many  eledricians, 
who  think  the  phenomena  of  their  icience 
better  explained  by  the  fuppofition  of  two 
ele^c  fluids  of  oppofite  qualities,  fome- 
times exifling  in  a  feparate  and  perceptible 
form,  ibmetimes  in  a  date  of  inaftive  comjbin- 
adon. 

Thefe  £ids  ihould  induce  us  to  be  cautious 
how  we  admit,  as  certain,  explanations  of  na- 
turial  phenomena,  which  future  difcoveries 
may  overturn ;  and  fhould  lead  us  to  examine, 
with  the  moft  fcrupulous  attention,  all  the  points 
of  apparent  identity  and  diverfity  among  thofe 
phenomena  which  we  clafs  together.  For  it 
is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to 
feek  for  points  of  analogy  where  none  really 

exift ; 
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exift;;  and  to  endeayftur  to  redijce,  to  a  few 
general  princii^es,  all  the  fa^  :i7^di  comtf 
within  the  fphere  of  its  obfervatioiu 
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CHAPTER    THIRD. 

Of  the  Indu^on  of  Metaphyfics  and  oilMf 
Sciences^ 

A.FTCit  the  i\j31  difciiffibn  which  h^  been  be* 
ftowed  upcm  the  nature  of  phyfical  indtidtion^ 
it  ^ill  not  be  iieceflaiy  to  make  many  obferva- 
tionsupon  thepeculiaiidesof  the  indii^on  adapt- 
ed to  Metaphyfids,  or  the  philolbphy  of  mind. 
It  may,  indefed,  be  truly  iaid  that  the  fciences  of 
Phyfics  and  Metaphyfics  differ  much  more  fixmi 
each  other  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  ob- 
je£t^  than  in  the  mode  according  to  which 
they  oi^ht  tb  be  eultivat^  ;  and  occafion  has 
already  been  fiimiihed,  more  than  once  iii  the 
eourfe  df  this  wbfk,  to  detail  the  principal 
rules  by  which  metaphyfkal  inveftigation  fhould 
in  general  be  regulated- 

GO  the 
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The  fcience  of  Metaphyfics,  like  Phyfics, 
can  be  fuccefsfully  cultivated  only  by  a  ftrifl: 
and  cautious  analyfis.  Both  fciences  muft  com* 
mence  with  a<K)Ueftion  ^Hidieicaminalion  ofhiSts 
and  phenomena^  which  come,  by  degrees,  to 
be  digdbd  and  adrranged  ucider  cMxa  gm&^ 
laws.  But  ttie  (buroes  irxsm  which  the  fadls 
are  derived,  are  widely  (Ufferent  in  thefe  two 
brdndsm  of  fdence.  it  is  Bumbl  ilbe  fe^s  diat 
we  dmve  this  iafbrmfiitisai  in  ^  c»ie  4)(  2hf^ 
iks  ^  whiiey  in  tbe  cafe  of  M^a^yitc^,  «h^^fk]>« 
dionbntal  fad^ore  d&i^aA  feom  tb^  ^^y«ftce 
of  Confdou&tefs^  <k  ^cm  a  isnowtedge  dEibe 
condnd  of  Other  iMn^  as  ^xhH^ed  m  ibe 
woM  -;  XT  as  detailed  uii  ifae  records  ^  hlftdnry, 
voyagi^  tioveld,  ^:j  ^  to  be^diered  &cim 
^  amiflte  of  {Mdbph!y  :and  tbt  i^B^  or^i^ 
exaimnatioQ  of  &e  ^ftttidtsre  ^  4anj^i{^ ;  jill 
^^?tti(^4ii«0w^ligla^p<i«i  4fae<;^  of 

ffae  hiBOiaa  ftnkid,  >  t^  dv^e-l£t6ir 
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£ke  ^kjHIktil,  •otrnfiftft  ia  ftrranging  pittiiddfar 
flKadlneiui  vaiet  ikm^  -prciftse  g«6(ital  Uvi%, 
the  ioenaiiiiq^  «f  it6  d«duaidn»,  Hk(»v(4fe,  -vi^ 
-d^ail  tt^  illie  j^  application  oi  ChM  Itkioffi, 

•lisnied  undt«r  k«    tlie  liib^  i>ati^s  ^^r  & 

or  die  amngeitt^iit  of  t^fe  uftder  -ek^l^  %d 
^findi  thef  do  not  (Property  htAdugi 

The  M  ^  iSi^fe  tax^  .df  eifrdr  fias  bec^ 
as  fruitful  of  abfurd  fpeculatiob  m  Metajphyiic% 
as  in  Phylics.  Witnefe  the  lirange  confequen- 
ces  '^t  teive-  beiMi  deduced  fre^  jthe  eelebrated 
h^|>odietil  4fi  «dead«  <n-  images  t)f  tMog^  fms 
i^  i^  tiie  t«u&t  aB  taiieififiy  ffio^ed  iti  ^ 
fj^flentB  of  ahoient  and  ifiod^ti  phile^kera; 
Ohsf  kika.i»»  4>f  a  like  kii)d  ftre  to  he  fow^ 
ift  Haitk7'$liijpo&eticalfyfteXi&.^  Ibe  -^bra^ 
6C  a  dons 
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tions  and  vibratiuncles  of  the  fibres  6f  thte  bndn 
jafid  nerves ;  in  the  various  hypothefes  which 
^philofophers  have  offered  cpikcemiag  theinob- 
mediate  feat  of  the  foul,  or  feotient  principle ; 
dfA  fo  forth.  Indeed,  fo  few  perfons  are  qua- 
.Ikied,  firom  their  peculiar  babks,  or  purfuits,  to 
pay  a  diligent  altendcm  to  the  informadon  to 
be,  derived  from  Confdoufiiei^  the  moft  in- 
fini^ve  fource  of  informa^on  in  ^  intdle<3;uai 
fcience,  that  we  ought  to  ;be  fcrupulou%  on 
5Hit  jguard  in  admitting  what  are  ftated  as  new 
phenomena  in  thiB  branch  of ,  knowledge  ;  and 
fhould  cautioufly  weigh  the  evidence,  accord- 
ing to  which  they  are  to  be  received  or  re- 

We  are,  perhaps,  lefs  liable  to  miftake  in 
Metapbyfics,  than  in  Phyfics,  from  the  fecond 
general  caufe  of  error,  vi%.  the  wrong  claffifi- 
cation  of  phenomena ;  beeaufe  all  the  pheno^ 
jmena  ex)^ite4  by  a  hilmsm  b^g  are  much 
more  coi^pl^tetjr  within  the  cotnp^s  of  our 

obfervation. 
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obfervation,  than  all  the  varied  phenomena  of 
the  mataial  world  ;  fo  that  we  can  more  cer- 
tainly afcertain  the  points  of  refemblance,  or 
diverlity,  which  occur  among  the  former,  than 
thofe  which  obtain  among  the  latter. 

Yet,  in  metaphyfical  fcience,  as  well  as  in 
phyfical,  an  inordinate  defire  of  fnnplicity,  or 
a  deficiency  of  obfervation,  will  occafion  a 
wrong  claffification  of  phenomemi.  Thus,  the 
ethical  fyftem,  which  was  fupported  by  Epi- 
curus among  the  ancients,  and  by  Hobbes, 
MandeviUe,  and  others  among  the  moderns, 
reprefents  self4ove  as  the  fole  a(3:ive  principle 
by  which  man  is  prompted  in  his  conduct, 
whether  he  feeks  his  own  good,  or  the  good- 
of  his  neighbours.  But  this  doftrine  direftly 
oppofes  the  evidence  of  Confcioufnefs,  which' 
very  plainly  informs  us,  that  there  is  a  principle 
of  benevolence  in  man,  as  well  as  a  principle  of 
felfiftinefs.  Again,  many  Pneumatologifts 
have  treated  of  Tafte  as  g  peculiar  and  origi- 
GG  3  nal 
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iial  &K^\tef  oi  t^'biiimaft  iiun4»  Vy  ^e  (^p^ran 
tk>a  of  which  we  4^^€  ^adf^i?^!^  from^coph 
templadng  c^Ft^ti  ob^e^g^  or  qwiUde^  whi/ds^ 
are  deaoHumted,  s$Mim&^  beoM^fkl^  &a<  $|iafi 
in  the  farda^  i»:0gr6&  of  Pi^euiQatx^iQg;^,,  it 
feems  to  have  been  eftablifhed,  that  fuch  ob^ 
j/ed;&  are  not  gratifying  oa  ^K^oimt  of  any  pe- 
culiair  cbarat^eii^c  qualities,  wluch  th^y  pof-^ 
f^fs  ia  qomnian^  but  beo^ufe  they  ve^  iaited  to^ 
e^^ite  certain  pleafmg  emotiow  in  the  xoudt 
Thus,  iiibtinie  d)jeds  £e@m  all  to  ^ig^e  ipa  ^&- 
citing  a  pleafmg  l^ind  of  awe,  or  gentle  tecioir^ 
(See  Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Be^^utiful) ;  aad 
beautiful  objeds  are  calculated  taexcite  ^S^S6gq^ 
by  their  expreflian  of  delicacy  qr  tendemefi^  (See 
Alifon  on  Tafte.)  Hence,  it  becomes  no  longer 
neceflary  to  refer  to  tlie  faculty  of  Tafte  as  an 
ultimate  fa^  or  prindple  of  human  nature,  in 
explaining  thofe  gratifications  which  are  thus 
fhewn  to  have  their  fource  in  other  acknowledger 
ed  emotions  of  the  miiKl.  If  the  conc^ufions 
^  \yhich  our  inveftigations  of  the  reafoning 

powers 
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ipQyims  of  man  have  ted  be  weft  ftnicded,  thefe 
h  U):ewife  no  cmfe  ibf  cQn&dering  Judgment; 
md  Reaibmog  a$  feparate  audi  mdq^dent  hn 
witm  of  tbe  iHUSiaa  mind,  bui:  only  a$  varied 
modea  of  exerting  tbe  ibigle  Acuity  o£  ReafcmJ 

lo  tbe  Icknce  of  Metaphyfica,  thjerefore,  as 
in  Pbyfics^  t^  us  be  circnmfpef):  in  our  obiibrvi* 
atiomsy  jukt  in  die  adniiffion  of  £K£h  i  ita  weH 
aa  otuti)^^!^  how  we  daft  together  phenomena^ 
wbicb  may  have  fome  diings  in  common,  and 
yet  are  not  eflfentiaUy  of  tbft  &me  order. 

AH  philoft^hy,  as  we  have  bad  occafion  to 
obferve  at  the  cft^tfet  of  this  work,  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  two  general  heads,  or  divifions  ; 
Pbyfics,  which  treats  pf  the  laws  of.OMlter ; 
and  M^phyf»c$,  which  treats  of  the  laws  of 
mind.  Under  each  of  thefe  general  clafles  is 
comprehended  a  variety  of  moye  fubordinate 
branches  of  fcience,  admitting  qf  a  confider* 
^We  diverfity  in  the  mode  of  their  cultivation, 
GG  4  and 
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and  the  certainty  to  which  they  can  be  ^cped-^ 
ed  to  attsun*  Thus,  we  cannot  at  prefdit  loc^ 
for  the  fan^e  certwity  ia  the  fpecuktions  of 
the  phyfiolo^ft,  or  even  af  the  chemift,  as  haa 
been  attained  in  Mechanic^  philc^ophy,  al-^ 
though  all  thefe  ar^  equally  branches  of  Phyli- 
cal  fcience.  Agsun,  in  the  cafe  of  Metaf^yii- 
j:al  fcience,  the  departments  of  politics  and  Ju-^ 
ri^rudence  are  doubdefs  le(s  certain  in  thdr 
ponclufions  than  tl^pfe  of  Ethics,  or  even  Pnw- 
mato}ogy.  To  entpr  into  a  detail  of  the  de- 
gree of  evidence  to  which  each  department 
of  philofophical  fcience  is  calculated  to  attain, 
or  of  the  peculiarides  which  riqceflarily  occur 
in  their  mod^s  of  inyeftigation,  is  a  tarfk  to  which 
the  abilities  of  the  author  of  this  work  are  by 
110  means  adequate.  It  is  prefumed,  however^ 
that  the  general  remarks  which  have  been 
niade  ppon  the  two  great  divifions  of  philofo- 
phical fcience,  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  applica- 
cable  to  aD  its  fubordinate  departments;  and 
pay,  with  advantage,  be  kept  in  view  by  thofe 

who 
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who  are  defirous  of  advancing  any  d  theife 
branches  cH  knowledge. 

Biefides  the  fciences  of  Mathematics,  and 
Fhilofophy  properly  fo  called,  there  are  fome 
other  branches  of  knowledge  which  have  oc- 
caiionaUy  been  confidered  as  fcientific,  and  in 
which  the  reafoning  faculty  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent concerned.  Such  are  hiftory,  natural,  ci- 
vil, and  ecclefiaftical ;  voyages,  antiquities,  &c. 
The  chief  olgedl  in  thefe  branches  of  know- 
ledge, is  the  afcertsdning  of  fa£ts ;  and  m  fo' 
&r  as  this  is  the  cafe,  the  obfervations  which 
have  dready  been  made  on  the  evidence  of 
^eftimony,  or  on  that  of  the  fundamental  fa£ts 
of  Phyfics  and  Metaphyfics,  are  applicable 
here.  TThefe  branches  of  knowledge,  too, 
occafionally  indulge  in  fpeculations  of  a  phi- 
loibphical  nature  refpedHng  the  dependency 
of  events  on  each  other,  and  the  tracing 
the  effedls  of  remote  caufes.  When  this  is 
^e  cafe,  the  reafonings  muft  be  conduc- 
ed 
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^  Q»  §mAm  pimcipl^  as  m  works  jiro^Bfledly 
philofophicaly  and  muft  cosrfift  m  aa  apfiUea^ 
tion  of  the  previoufly  afcertained  general  doc- 
ttbes  to  fpediic  inflaxices. 

.  Thus^  if  die  prececKng  obiecvataons  be  well 
foundod,  tibe  great  inib^ment  wlaci^  we  «d3e* 
pk>7,  ia  the  c^tivatkui  of  iciwce,  is  tbajt  ^£^ 
«Tid«Qt  truth,  or-  princifde  of  reafoo^  whicb 
teaches  133^  that  wliatever  is  true  of  the  genus, 
la  true  of  aU  the  fpeciesr  of  that  genus.  The 
^Qnyi£)ioa  of  this  truth,  induces  ustQ  claifify 
and.  arrange  all  die  phenomi^u  of  the  material 
and  intettedual  world,  in  order  that  wi^  may 
^fp^  previoufly  eftabliihed  truths,  to  new  and 
peculiar  cafes,  Bytheaidoftheiaineinftrument 
we  apfJy  the  maxims  and  rules  of  jud^ng,  which 
experience  has  led  us  to  form  for  the  d«te^ioa 
of  error*  or  mifi:ep3Pefentatic«i,  in  what  are= 
oSered  to  us  as  fa<f]ts  or  phen<)mena  whereon 
to  ground  our  conclufions.  And,  with  this^ 
^^b  as  his  chief  guitje,  the  mathematician  pro^ 

ceeds, 
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^Atdsy  fiiom  a  few  fiinple  pfin£i{>te$^  fkf^  by 
ftep^  to  deEKmftEate  t)M  rebtitoas  whkti  exift 
9>  the  moft  ^iMnpticated  acaiiQ^s  of  ^otky 
aod  figwre. 

The  boafted  inftruBaeett  c^  the  ancieat  Lo* 
l^c^  the  lyih^ffny  eoizifilU  ia  nxxhiag  oth^r  than 
a  Ibrmal  egcpreffipn  of  thb  ^eat  truth  $  the 
nw^Qi  prcq)ofitio»  beiog  ^n  emiwiftli<»  ol^ 
kmi  geneoral  law ;  (bd  onnor^  of  fiwM  fpeeific 
cafe  of  that  law ;  and  the  eonchifion,  the  obvw 
0U8  inference,  that  the  affertion  contained  in 
the  m^jto>  mvsf  be  applied  to  the  particu- 
hx  caife  expreflSed  by  the  miiior  pfoptifitioa. 
The  acute  genius  ©f  Ariftode,  no  doubt,  faw 
the  Tery  general  application  of  this  troth  m 
the  inyeftigations  ©f  fcience  ^  and,  in  particur- 
kr,  that  the  dedodions  of  Mathematics  arj^ 
eafily  reducible  under  this  prindfJiB  of  reafaeu 
Yet  that  fagacious  philolbpher  was  evidendy 
guilty  df  the  moft  perverted  appHcatbn  of  his 
ingenuity,  when  he  exhaufted  it  in  afcertaining 

all 
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all  the  various  fonns  in  which  the  fyllogifm 
could  be  exprefled  ;  and  in  pointing  out  what 
were  the  le^timate  forms,  or,  according  to  the 
logical  language,  modes  2Xm^  figures  of  the  fyUo- 
gifm,  and  what  forms  were  not  legitimate. 
For,  in  fadt,  a.  common  underftanding  fees  at 
once  whether  a  fyllogifm  be  exprefled  in  a 
le^timate  form  or  not  j  that  is,  whether  it  tru- 
ly exemplifies  the  fundamental  axiom,  that  the 
properties  of  the  genus  belong  to  all  the  indi- 
viduals of  that  genus. 

In  dcring  this,  Ariflotle  exhaufled  his  ta- 
knts  in  perfeding  the  infbrument  of  fcientific 
mvefligation,  which,  in  fa£t,  was  fufficiendy 
perfed  in  itfelf,  inftead  of  fuccefsfuUy  employ- 
ing it  in  the  procefs  of  difcovery.  His  boaO:ed 
Logic  exhibits,  likewife,  another  fundamental 
mifapprehenfion  of  the  nature  of  fcientific 
refearch,  as  it  reprefents  the  procefs  of  diibo- 
very  to  be  fynthetical,  in  material  and  intellecr 
|tual  fcience,  as  well  as  in  Mathematics ;  and,  ap^ 

cordingly^ 
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cordin^y,  attempts  to  lay  down  a  fet  of  gene- 
ral firft  principles,  arranged  under  categvrks 
,and  predicahles^  fix)m  which  all  the  inveftiga- 
tions  in  thefe  fciences  are  to  flow:  whereas,  it 
is  now  well  underftood,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
obferved  in  the  prefent  work,  that  the  procefs 
of  difcovery,  in  the  fciences  pf  exifting  things, 
is  analytical ;  rifing  from  the  examinalioqi  of 
particular  fadks  and  phenocnena,  to  th^  afcer* 
taining  of  general  laws  and  firft  principles. 

A  rational  fyftem  of  Lo^c,  calculated  to 
ferve  as  a  guide  for  the  difcovery. of  truth, 
and  detedion  of  error,  in  fcientific  inveftiga^- 
tion,  ought,  it  (hould  feem,  to  proceed  in  a  very 
different  mannen  Such  a  fyftem  ought  to  be 
founded  upon  an  analyfis  of  thofe  faculti^  of 
the  human  mind,  by  which  the  various  kinds 
of  truth  afe  made  known  to  us,  with  a  view, 
particularly,  to  afcertain  the  degree  of  evidence 
accompanying  the  teftimony  of  each,  and  the 
fources  of  error  to  which  they  may  be  more 

peculiarly 
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jpecdiaxly  liable/  In  fiidi  a  fyOtt^  tte  &edtf 
of  Reiafon  HflCtoraify  cfeniaods  a  ioii  iot^eftigs^ 
tion ;  and  the  exanimstian  of  thclfe  £ift  truths, 
whidi  are  either  imnedbtbdf  ifoddd  knovm  by 
ikA  ^K^oky,  or  »r8  the  provmoe  lof  other  iat^ 
le^ual  powem,  k  evid^itiy  2iii  objed  of  pA^ 
jnary  ii3i|)ortaac€.  Alotig  with  thfe,  'Wit  fyf^ 
tera  of  Logic  wduld  reqmn^  an  «eta^fi«lloii  of' 
the  procefs  of  diibo^ry^  adapted  t^  eidh  poni- 
cular  Science,  and  a  dete^ioti  td  l^t  cn&iary 
fources  of  error,  and  falfe  reafoning,  to  which 
^ch  may  he  expoiod.  ki  doing  this^  it  would 
jbe  Tisry  defirable  to  meafnre,  a^  accurately  as 
may  b6,  the  de^ee  of  credit  Hviikh  Is  due  m 
every  attempt  at  new  difco^ry  in  fcientific 
inveftigation^  whether  of  particular  fads  4>x  ge* 
neral  laws  ;  to  diftinguifli  what  is  teitatn,  fixwn 
what  is  only  probcJ^le ;  and  to  propoi^o^i  our 
affent  to  the  degree  of  evidence  whidi  a«9xially 
acc^mpames  die  propofed  difcovery. 

The  author  of  the  prefent  Sketch,  is  fat 

from 
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from  believing  himfelf  adequate  to  the  execu<* 
tion  of  a  work  of  fuch  importance,  or'capable 
pf  fadsfadorily  filling  up  the  outline  which  he 
has  here  drawn.  Indeed,  if  fuch  a  fyftem  of 
Logic  were  completely  executed,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  fay,  that  it  would  go  far  in  putting  a 
flop  to  the  progrefs  of  falfe  philofophy,  and 
ille^dmate  reafoning,  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Science,  and,  confequently,  would 
prove  a  moft  important  benefit  to  mankind. 


FINIS. 


Printed  by  D.  Williion,  Craig's  Clo$c, 
Edinburgh. 
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